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GLENLONELY 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    PARTING. 

I  cannot,  cannot  tell  her,  we  must  part, 
I  could  pull  out  an  eye,  and  bid  it  go. 
And  th'  other  should  not  weep  :  but,  oh  ! 
How  many  deaths  are  in  this  word  —  depart ! 

Dryden.     All  f 01' Love, 

If  the  hours  and  afFections  of  Emily  St.  Clair 
were  somewhat  unequally  divided  between  the 
father  and  son,  still  Lord  Glenlonely  came  in 
for  a  considerable  share  of  both.  In  the  matter 
of  love,  the  difference  ^vas  so  essentially  great, 
that  the  son  could  not  find  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint :  the   hours,   how^ever,   were    a   tangible 
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matter  of  dry  calculation :  it  was  an  affair  of 
addition  and  subtraction;  and  Herbert  would 
sometimes  remonstrate  on  the  amount  of  mo- 
ments which  were  taken  from  himself  and  given 
to  his  father.  In  this  point  Emily  had  the 
advantage;  for,  while  Herbert  was  idly  listening 
for  the  sound  of  her  fairy  steps,  his  moments 
were  magnified  by  watching,  and  seemed  to  be 
drawn  out  like  the  ductile  wire,  without  a  break, 
and  immeasurably  long  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
Emily's  were  shortened  and  relieved  by  the 
necessity  of  pleasing,  or  the  charm  of  being 
pleased. 

When  Lord  Glenlonely's  health  and  spirits 
permitted,  no  man  could  be  a  more  delightful 
companion.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  he 
had  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  in  visiting  the 
different  courts  on  the  Continent ;  and  his  mind 
was  stored  with  anecdote  and  observation.  Lead 
him  to  the  Vatican,  the  galleries  of  Florence, 
the  floating  city  of  marble  palaces,  the  studios 
of  the  living,  and  his  high  imagining  would 
paint  in  language  the  treasures  he  had  seen; 
his  memory  would  enrich  the  works  of  art  by 
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memories  of  departed  genius ;  he  could  cast 
around  them  the  flowers  of  poetry,  and  his  own 
wild  fancy  would  mingle  with  the  wreath  he 
wove. 

Herbert  Lindsay  had  joined  the  Murrays  in 
some  mountain  ramble,  and  Emily,  unwilling 
to  be  absent  so  long,  had  enjoyed  a  more  than 
usually  interesting  conversation  with  Lord 
Glenlonely;  till,  at  length,  fatigued  with  the 
excitement  which  the  theme  had  inspired,  his 
Lordship  requested  to  be  left  alone. 

Emily,  descending  to  the  fine  old  library, 
passed  to  a  small  irregular  room  which  joined 
like  an  ofi'set  to  its  statelier  parent :  this  also 
was  stored  with  books,  and,  being  formed  within 
a  corner  turret,  was  preferred  for  its  solitude 
to  the  deep  bow  windows,  and  a  lover,  or  some 
silly  poet  might  add,  for  the  views  it  commanded 
of  all  who  approached. 

There  are  few  pleasures  more  exquisite  and 
soothing,  than  recalling  in  silence  and  solitude 
the  words  we  have  listened  to  but  now^  from  the 
mouths  of  those  we  love.  Emily,  enshrined 
within  the  sanctum  we  have  described,  was 
B  2 
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calmly  luxuriating  in  iliis  enchanting  task,  when 
her  reveries  were  disturbed  by  the  quick  echoes 
of  a  horse's  hoof.  She  looked  mechanically  for 
Herbert's  steed ;  but,  before  her  eye  perceived 
the  fact,  her  practised  ear  had  said  that  it  was 
not  his :  the  messenger  had  passed  from  sight, 
before  she  could  even  guess  at  the  horseman's 
figure. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  a  servant 
entered,  and  presented  a  letter  addressed  to 
herself.  The  writing  Was  unknown,  or,  if  ever 
known,  forgotten ;  in  the  superscription,  seal, 
and  folding,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  — 
certainly  nothing  to  cause  alarm  for  an  instant. 
The  thought  of  some  accident  having  occurred  to 
Herbert  crossed  her  mind ;  the  next  it  passed, 
as  too  improbable ;  and,  without  fear  or  mis- 
giving, she  broke  the  seal  to  satisfy  her  curiosity : 
within  the  envelope  there  was  a  second,  sealed 
with  black,  and  addressed  to  herself — it  ran 
as  follows  :  — 

^'  To  one  gentle  and  forgiving  to  all,  there 
needs  no  signature  of  him  who  now  implores 
for  mercy  —  there  needs  no  answer,  for  he  will 
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not  believe  that  any  could  sue  in  vain  —  that  Miss 
St.  Clair  could  be  implacable  to  her  deadliest 
enemy  —  to  one  who  had  wronged  her  most. 
Humbled  to  the  dust,  would  that  the  blood  of 
him  who  writes  could  wash  out  the  memory  of 
one  fatal  hour  —  that  his  death  could  atone  for 
one  act  when  his  mind  was  maddened  by  de- 
spair, and  worn  by  the  midnight  watch.  This 
cannot  be ;  but  the  suppliant's  prayer  is  made, 
and  given  in  atonement.  Oh,  may  that  angel 
who  has  recorded  the  past  '  blot  it  out  with 
the  tear  '  of  forgiveness  ! 

"  Miss  St.  Clair,  if  you  knew  the  struggles 
it  has  cost  to  conquer  my  pride,  and  say  — '  For- 
give!'  if  you  knew  how  fervently  I  have  watched 
your  happiness  ;  tlie  agony  with  which  I  write  to 
snatch  you  from  remorse  and  guilt;  you  would 
forgive,  and  again  you  would  call  me  friend. 
Were  I  still  what  once  I  was,  ere  your  bright 
purity  redeemed  the  sinful,  I  might  pursue  an 
awful  vengeance ;  yes,  I  might  heap  coals  of 
living  fire  upon  the  head  of  those  who  taught 
the  lesson  of  humility.  I  might  see  you  blindly 
rush  upon  the  gulf  of  misery,  and  perish  for 
B  3 
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the  want  of  one  saving  word ;  but  I  am  what 
you  have  made  me;  and  this  shall  not  be. 
The  living  coals  which  fired  my  brain  are  cold, 
dark,  and  turned  to  ashes ;  my  thoughts  are 
robed  in  sackcloth  :  cost  what  it  may,  I  will 
speak  to  snatch  you,  and  him  whom  you  love 
more  dearly  than  yourself,  from  the  brink  of 
im fathomable  woe.  I  raise  my  warning  voice  to 
save,  and  with  agony  I  tell,  Herbert  Lindsay 
is  —  thy  brother  !  Awful  and  appalling  truth  f 
Would  that  the  frailty  of  others  had  spared  me 
this  sad  duty  !  Would  that  their  crimes  had 
spared  the  innocent  !  That  the  happiness 
which,  day  by  day,  I  have  watched  had  ripened 
to  maturity  !  Conviction  alone  could  have 
nerved  me  to  the  task  of  writing ;  that  alone 
can  teach  you  to  estimate  the  atonement  I  have 
made,  to  read  the  enclosed,  and  bow  with  re- 
signation to  the  destiny  revealed. 

"  In  the  one  document  you  will  find  the  words 
which  were  heard  by  Janet  Graham.  She  is 
still  living,  and  prepared  to  testify  more  mi- 
nutely to  the  facts.  In  the  other,  you  will 
find  the  dying  words  of  the  late  Lady  Glen- 
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lonely,  in   her  own   handwriting,    and    corro- 
boratino;  the  evidence  of  the  witness. 

"  To  raise  suspicion,  without  confirming  it, 
would  be  inflicting  torture  without  a  cause.  In 
the  hope,  therefore,  of  proving  myseT  worthy 
of  the  name  of  friend,  let  me  complete  the  in- 
disputable proofs  I  have  begun  by  pointing  out 
evidence  within  your  reach,  though  merely 
circumstantial.  The  reluctance  v,ith  which 
Glenlonely  gave  his  consent  —  his  wish  to  post- 
pone its  fulfilment  —  your  strong  family  likeness 
to  Herbert  Lindsay  ;  and,  above  all,  the  perfect 
resemblance  heticeen  yourself  and  the  portrait  of 
the  late  Lady  Glerdonely.      I  need  add  no  mere." 

In  after  years,  Emily  often  looked  back  with 
melancholy  wonder,  as  she  repeated  the  question 
to  herself,  '*  How  could  I  have  read  that  letter  to 
its  end  ?  "  —  but  she  did  so  :  interested  first  for 
another,  gradually  for  herself:  led  on  by  the 
exposition  of  facts  so  horrible  and  undreamt 
of — by  the  picture  of  the  gulf  on  which  she 
had  been  blindly  standing — by  the  whole,  which 
was  so  awful,  and  yet  so  unlike  reality,  that  it 
seemed  like  some  terrific  dream,  from  the  bond- 
B  4 
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age  of  which  we  cannot  break,  though  a  some^ 
thing  tells  us  it  is  but  a  dream; — and  Emily 
read  the  letter  to  an  end,  and  sat  like  one  slowly- 
awaking  from  a  troubled  sleep,  and  yet  unable 
to  separate  fiction  from  truth. 

"  Merciful  Father  !"  she  exclaimed,  pressing 
her  throbbing  brow,  "  spare  me  the  power  of 
reason ;  strengthen  my  agonised  mind,  and  aid 
me  to  know  the  path  wherein  I  stand." 

Slowly  opening  her  eyes,  she  looked  around 
with  doubt  and  terror;  wishing,  yet  dreading, 
to  know  if  her  brain  had  wandered,  or  if  the 
truth  had  indeed  been  told.  There  was  the 
letter :  again  she  took  it  up  —  she  felt  it  con- 
vulsively, as  if  to  be  certain  that  it  was  so  — 
her  touch  confirmed  her  sight:  she  read  the 
last  line,  and,  rushing  into  the  library,  stood 
before  the  portrait  of — her  mother  —  at  least, 
of  her  —  the  Lady  Glenlonely  —  to  whom  the 
letter  pointed  as  one  of  the  fatal  proofs. 

Amidst  the  old-fashioned  carvings  with  the  re- 
ceding book-shelves,  was  a  host  of  Glenlonely's 
ancestors  —  not  hanging  as  movables,  and 
set  in  gold,  but  embedded  in  the  walls,  like    so 
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many  fixtures,  —  the  finely  carved  oak  marking 
at  once  the  paneled  proportions  of  the  room, 
and  forming  frames  for  the  pictures  :  in  other 
divisions  mirrors  were  inserted,  in  the  same 
fashion. 

Had  poor  Emily  been  told  that  her  cheeks 
betrayed  the  livid  spots  of  approaching  plague, 
she  could  not  have  turned  to  the  glass  with  such 
dread  intensity  of  interest :  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  but  that  instant  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
her  features,  so  vividly  were  they  reflected  and 
impressed  upon  her  memory.  She  turned  from 
the  mirrors  to  the  portrait:  it  seemed  but  another 
reflection  of  herself  !  She  thought  of  Herbert, 
and  saw  on  the  canvas  but  a  gentler  imao;e  of 
himself  !  The  eyes  of  the  dead  seemed  as  if 
endovv-ed  with  life  ;  and  she  shrank  from  their 
fixed  and  dreadful  gaze,  more  dead  than  alive. 
Emily's  remaining  strength  just  enabled  her  to 
regain  the  room  she  had  left;  when  the  sound  of 
Herbert's  well-known  horse  reached  her  ear, 
and  she  sank  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration. 

"  Who  was  that  ?"  asked  Herbert  Lindsay, 
as  he  leapt  from  his  horse,  and  gave  it  to  his 
B  5 
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groom;  "  who  gallopped  off  from  the  stables  but 
now?" 

"  A  letter  from  Callender  Castle,  Sir,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  But  who  brought  the  letter  ?  who  rode  the 
horse?  Was  it  Melville  Gordon?"  asked  Herbert, 
anxiously,  and  styling  him  as  he  used  to  do  of  old. 

"  No,  Sir,  it  was  Mr.  Gordon's  steward, 
Archie  Buchanan." 

"  Where  is  Miss  St.  Clair  ?  "  was  the  next  in- 
quiry ;  and  the  servant  w^ho  had  delivered  the 
letter  informed  Herbert  Lindsay  that  she  was 
in  the  turret  library  ;  and  thither  he  hastened. 

"  Emily,  my  own,  my  dearest  Emily  !"  cried 
Herbert,  ere  he  had  reached  the  half-closed  door 
of  the  secluded  retreat :  but  no  voice  echoed, 
as  usual,  to  his  own.  "  Emily,"  he  repeated, 
springing  to  the  door,  and  beholding  her,  whom 
he  had  left  in  the  glow  of  life  and  happiness, 
haggard,  pale,  and  speechless. 

"  Gracious  heaven  !  "   he  exclaimed,   raising 
her  powerless   form.      "Emily,    my    own,    my 
adored — speak!  — tell  me  what  has  happened;'* 
and  he  kissed  her  forehead,  her  hands,  her  lips 
and  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  as  if  to  rouse  her 
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from  a  stupor  more  alarming  than  that  of  one 
who  had  fainted. 

The  action  partially  recalled  her  wandering 
senses.  She  gazed  at  Herbert  intently,  but 
spoke  not ;  she  passed  her  hand  before  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  him  from  her  sight.  Again 
she  gazed ;  and,  suddenly  twining  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  her  head  fell  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  she  cried  with  anguish,  "  Save  me  !  save 
me  !  in  mercy,   save  me  !" 

"  Emily,  my  gentlest  and  best,"  said  Herbert, 
"what  can  this  mean?  Tell  me,  I  beseech  thee ! 
are  we  not  alone?  —  and  what  should  harm 
thee,  whilst  thus  I  clasp  thee  to  my  heart, 
and  call  thee  mine  ? 

"Thine!"     cried   Emily,   disennrao-infr   her- 

*  '  coo 

self  from  his  fond  embrace,  and  looking  wildly 
in  his  face,  "  Thine  I  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! "  and 
her  laugh  was  more  terrible  than  her  stupor. 

Herbert,  alarmed,  almost  distracted,  knew 
not  what  to  say,  nor  how  to  act.  His  eye  for 
the  first  time  glanced  upon  the  open  letter: 
he  seized  it  with  his  hand,  and  said  in  words 
but  too  prophetic,  "  Here,  Emily,  is  the  accui^sed 
B  6 
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poison.  Some  blasphemy  or  falsehood  has  made 
us  wretched :  but  why  should  we  fear  ?  " 

Hope  for  a  moment  restored  tranquillity  to 
Emily's  mind.  "  Falsehood,"  she  repeated : 
*'  and  why  should  we  fear  ?"  And,  with  a  smile 
which  told  the  depth  and  adoration  of  woman's 
love,  she  looked  on  Herbert ;  pillowed  her  head 
on  his  bosom,  and  wept.  Short  was  that  blessed 
moment  of  forget  fulness.  As  the  mind  was  re- 
stored, memory  recalled  the  truth  ;  and,  with 
a  look  of  shuddering  horror,  she  motioned 
Herbert  from  her  side.  "  Leave  me,"  she 
cried  with  anguish,  "  and  may  Heaven  forgive 
our  guilt !  Never,  never  more,"  she  continued, 
avoiding  Herbert's  impassioned  look,  and  hold- 
ing up  her  hands,  as  if  to  forbid  his  approach, 
**  Oh,  never  may  we  meet  again,  or  pass  the 
gulf  which  yawns  between  us  !  " 

Emily  no  longer  spoke  with  that  wildness 
which  borders  on  insanity:  her  words  were 
uttered  with  a  solemn,  mournful  force,  which 
springs  from  despair. 

"  Emily,  "  said  Herbert,  in  a  tone  where 
passion  mingled  with  poignant  grief,  "  you  are 
too  good,  too  fond,  to  cause  one  needless  pang. 
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But,  by  the  happiness  we  have   known,  by  the 
love  and  adoration    which  burns  within  me,  let 

me  clasp  you  to  my  bosom;  and  hear " 

"  Hush,  my  Herbert —  mine,  alas  !  no  more. 
Oh,  speak  not  thus  !  spare  me  this  torture;  and, 
while  I  turn  to  weep  alone,  read,  read,  the 
sentence  of  our  curse!"  And,  turning  from 
Herbert,  and  the  letter  which  he  still  retained, 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
shed  the  scalding  tears  of  misery  and  guilt :  for 
such,  to  her  innocent  and  spotless  mind,  ap- 
peared the  past,  the  happy  moment  she  had 
known  but  now. 

In  a  state  of  mind  but  little  removed 
from  madness,  Herbert  obeyed.  Utterly  un- 
able to  divine  the  contents  of  the  letters  or 
imagine,  in  the  remotest  possible  shape,  aught 
that  could  have  worked  such  suffering  and 
change,  he  endeavoured  to  calm  his  mind, 
and  direct  its  ener<Ties  to  the  task  before  him. 
Fearful  was  the  trial ;  but  he  read,  not  only  the 
letter  from  Gordon,  but,  opening  the  envelope, 
which  still  remained  unbroken,  he  read  the  re- 
corded words  as  written  by  Janet  Graham,  and 
the  unjfinished  letter  of  his  mother.       While  pe- 
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rusing  the  latter  document,  a  thousand  contrary 
feeliniTs  strufTirled  within  his  breast.  His  mo- 
ther  —  she,  who  had  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  life 
in  giving  birth  to  himself ;  she  who,  with  her 
dying  breath,  prayed  that  the  child  within 
her  might  be  spared  ;  she,  the  lovely,  inno- 
cent, and  young,  be  charged  with  crime  :  the 
sacred  feelings  of  the  son  revolted  at  the  thought; 
and,  kindling  with  wrath  and  indignation,  he 
declared  it  to  be  impossible. 

"'T  is  false  as  hell  !"  he  cried,  stamping  on 
Gordon's  letter,  which  lay  at  his  feet;  'tis  a 
lie,  a  calumny  as  black  and  devilish  as  the  fiend 
that  penned  the  words  which  thus  I  spurn  :  " 
and  again  he  stamped  upon  the  fatal  letter. 

"  Herbert ! ''  exclaimed  Emily,  finding  new 
alarm  in  his  violence,  "  I  '11  pray,  I  '11  believe 
that  it  is  so ;  but,  for  my  sake,  be  more  calm." 

"  Poor  gentle  dove  !"  said  Herbert,  touched 
by  her  prayer ;  "  and  could  not  the  villain 
spare  the  harmless  nestling  —  the  unoffending, 
homeless  orphan  !  Emily,  my  wrath  is  just ; 
and,  if  this  hand  were  palsied,  were  it  gentle  as 
thine  own,  it  would  find  strength  to  punish  the 
man  who  has  slandered  my  mother :  he   shall 
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not  escape.  He  has  spared  neither  the  dead  nor 
the  Hving  ;  he  has  raised  his  dagger  against 
thee,  my  own,  my  spotless  Emily  !"  and  Her- 
bert approached  to  shield  her  in  his  arms,  and 
press  her  to  his  side. 

"Shun  me!"  cried  Emily,  as  she  shuddered 
and  retreated  from  Herbert's  passionate  em- 
brace. "I  will  pray  it  may  be  false  —  indeed, 
indeed  I  will  try  to  think  so  :  but,  oh  !  the 
very  thought — the  possibility  —  my  blood  is 
curdled,  and  I  shrink " 

"  Emily,"  said  Herbert,  relinquishing  her 
hand,  '•  Emily,  you  no  longer  love  me." 

"  Can  Herbert  be  so  ungenerous  and  cruel  ?  " 
asked  Emily,  after  a  pause  of  silent  reproach. 
"  Oh,  Herbert  I  could  you  read  the  struggles 
in  my  heart,  the  earthly  and  unholy  pulse  of 
love,  which  tells  I  could  never  be  but  —  a 
sister  ;  did  you  know  how  torn  and  agonised 
my  heart  now  yearns  to  you  alone,  yet  dares 
not  approach  I  " 

"  I  will  seek  my  father,"  said  Herbert,  catch- 
ing at  the  means  of  learning  the  truth :  my 
father's  lips  shall  clear  this  foul  aspersion,  or 
confirm  it.     But   that    cannot  be.     Shame  on 
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the  son  who  would  let  the  thought  arise.  No, 
no — my  father  shall  restore  our  blighted  peace  ; 
and  this  instant  I  will  seek  him." 

"  Stop  — pa'jse,  I  beseech  you  !  "  said  Emily, 
springing  after  Herbert,  and  arresting  his  course; 
"  you  will  kill  Glenlonely :  your  presence, 
your  reference  to  her  who  perished  at  your 
birth  ;  your  mother  coupled  with  the  theme  of 
shame  and  guilt;  — oh  !  this  would  kill  your 
father  !  " 

"  And  are  you,"  said  Herbert,  hesitating  — 
"  must  you  be  linked  with  shame  ?  Must  both 
be  doomed  to  misery  ?  Must  we  sit  beneath  a 
villain's  curse,  nor  try  to  shake  it  off?  My 
father  shall  speak,  and  place  thee  in  thy  native 
innocence." 

«  Never  !  never  !  for  my  sake,"  said  Emily 
with  firmness  and  solemnity :  rather  would  I 
sacrifice  tlmt  which  I  prize  but  too,  too  dearly — 
my  Herbert's  love.  No,  Herbert,  were  my  pa- 
rents guilty,  their  sin  is  visited  on  me  :  but  I 
am  innocent.  Were  they  unfortunate,  robbed, 
or  compelled  to  desert  their  own,  who  but  your 
father  sheltered  and  cherished  the  orphan  ?  To 
me  he  has  been  more  than  a  —  father.     May 
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Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  pang  that  word  now 
costs  !  He  is  noble,  generous,  and  good.  When 
his  inind  sank  beneath  the  weight  of  woe,  he 
remembered  me  :  the  homeless  orphan  was 
never  forgotten.  Shall  I,  in  return,  betray  sus- 
picion of  himself,  and  doubt  the  purity  of  her 
he  idolised  ?  If  we  wronged  him,  he  would 
sink  beneath  tlie  blow;  if — if  he  could  be 
frail  as  other  men,  we  shall  hear —  the  confes- 
sion will  come  but  too  soon :  at  his  death,  I  am 
to  know  my  parents.  " 

Herbert  had  listened  v/ith  breathless  atten- 
tion :  he  felt  the  force  of  Emily's  words,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  agitation  would  either 
unsettle  his  father's  mind,  or  overwhelm  liis 
enfeeb^.ed  frame.  With  melancholy  acquies- 
cence, he  said,  "Emily,  you  have  con- 
quered." 

Emily's  lool<s  spoke  her  gratitude;  and, 
strenijthened  bv  the  victory  she  had  n;ained  over 
the  tyranny  of  self,  she  felt  more  equal  to  the 
effort  of  speaking  on  the  subject.  "  Herbert,*' 
she  said,  striving  to  awaken  him  from  the  depths 
of    sorrow,    "  Herbert,"    come  what  may,   we 
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shall  never  repent  tliis  resolution.  '  Honour  thy 
father  and  mother,'  has  been  commanded  from 
on  high  ;  and  the  reward  is  written  for  those 
who  obey.  Oh  !  how  often  have  I  checked  the 
starting  tear  when  I  heard  those  simple  words, 
and  prayed  for  the  power  of  obeying  ;  and 
now —  but  may  Heaven  support  me  in  the  hour 
of  trial  ! " 

And,  wretched  as  they  were,  they  sat  down  to 
reperuse  the  papers,  and  consider  what  steps 
were  to  be  taken.  Emily's  prayer  was  not  un- 
heard :  they  were  supported  by  that  power 
which  aids  the  good,  when  conscious  of  having 
done  their  duty.  Again  and  again  Herbert 
read  the  letter,  which  he  could  not  doubt  to  be 
from  Gordon  :  nothing  could  change  his  opi- 
nion ;  nothing  could  shake  his  conviction  of  his 
mother's  innocence  and  Gordon's  villany. 

Emily,  much  reason  as  she  had  to  know  the 
fearful  strength  of  Gordon's  ungovernable  pas- 
sions, alternately  doubted  and  believed  his  sin- 
cerity. From  that  dark  hour  he  had  treated 
her  with  humble,  if  distant,  respect.  She  could 
even  find  cause  for  praise,  almost  gratitude,  for 
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his  conduct  on  the  following  day  :  dreadful  as 
the  meeting  was,  in  after  moments  she  looked 
back  upon  it  as  the  effort  of  a  great  mind.  He 
had  taken  Herbert  by  the  hand  ;  had  addressed 
him  as  usual,  and  silenced  the  babbling  tongue 
of  the  idle.  Could  this  have  been  done  without 
a  struggle  ? —  the  vanity  of  woman,  the  hum- 
blest on  earth,  might  be  forgiven  for  deeming 
that  impossible.  Did  it  not  bespeak  sorrow  for 
his  fault,  and  the  wish  for  happiness  to  his 
friend  and  her  he  resigned  in  peace  ?  And  now, 
at  this  interval  of  time,  could  he  sit  down  and 
calmly  implore  forgiveness,  and  raise  his  warn- 
ing voice  to  betray  ?  could  intellect  like  his 
be  so  alloyed  ?  She  shuddered  to  think  it 
possible  :  he  might  be  deceived,  but  his  inten- 
tion was  good.  Such  were  the  reflections  which 
passed  in  Emily's  mind,  and  unhinged  her  judg- 
ment. She  said  within  herself,  "  Gordon  is  de- 
ceived :  but  I  will  believe  it  false  ;"  and,  as  she 
spoke,  she  warmed  in  her  faith. 

"  Emily, "  said  Herbert,  pointing  to  the  frag- 
ment written  by  his  mother,  "  this  appears  no 
forgery  ;  but  it  is  unfinished.     When  the  fabric 
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is  half  complete,  who  can  decide  its  merit? — 
Moggeridge  may  know  the  writing,  and  identify 
her  hand ;  and  for  the  other " 

"  We,  or  you,"  said  Emily,  "  might  visit 
Janet  Graham.  I  fear  I  am  no  favourite  ;  but 
to  you  she  might  explain  away  the  words." 

"  Why  were  they  given  to  that  villain  ? " 
asked  Herbert  quickly ;  for  the  aspersion  on  his 
mother's  honour  rankled  in  his  bosom. 

"The  world  will  talk,"  answered  Emily, 
anxious  to  propitiate  his  anger,  which  she  hoped 
to  be  unfounded.  "  Janet  is  no  longer  your 
father's  tenant;  and  if  he  (omitting  his  name) 
heard  the  orphan  scoffed  or  traduced  —  if —  if 
he  believed,  was  it  not  merciful  to  write  ?" 

"  Mercy  may  dwell  with  the  gorged  and 
pampered  tiger,  but  never  with  Gordon  !  I 
know  the  man  ;  but,"  said  Herbert,  "  I  will 
seek  for  Moggeridge :  he  is  as  pure  in  heart  as 
the  other  is  evil.  Emily,  remember  my  words; 
and  may  Heaven  bless  and  support  thee,  my 
gentle  and  bleeding  lamb  !" 

Herbert  raised  Emily's  hand,  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips.     There  was  a  slight  effort  to  with- 
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draw  it  —  their  eyes  met  —  neither  could  speak, 
were  it  to  bless  or  reproach.  Herbert  turned 
to  conceal  the  weakness  of  man,  and  hurried  on 
his  mission.  Emily,  left  to  herself,  felt  more 
than  the  loneliness  of  the  widowed  heart : 
tears  came  not  to  her  relief;  horrors  undefined 
crowded  on  her  thoughts,  until  she  became  a 
dreamer  in  the  world  of  madness. 

We  must  bring  this  mournful  chapter  to  a 
close.  The  result  of  Herbert  Lindsay's  inqui- 
ries is  already  before  the  reader.  We  need 
but  add  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  sought  the 
faithful  Moo^c^erido-e. 

"  Jean,  "  inquired  Herbert,  "  do  you  know 
this  writing  ?  "  showing  a  part  of  the  letter. 

Mooro-eridoje  looked  —  was  about  to  answer  : 

Oo  o 

looked  again  ;  and  at  last  said,  "  No,  your 
honour ;  and  yet  I  thought  I  did  :  but  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  ;  I  must  be  mistaken." 

"  You  knew  my  mother?"  asked  Herbert. 

"  Your  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  mother,  she  who  died  the  hour 
I  breathed." 

"  Did  I  not  stand  by,  and  hear  the  vows  she 
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made  to  my  Lord  ?  and  never  did  angel  keep 
its  word  more  sacred.  Heaven  was  written  in 
her  face  :  who  could  forget  her  ?" 

"  Well,  Moggeridge,"  asked  Herbert,   "  do 
you  remember  her  liandwriting  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Moggeridge,  after  a  pause ; 
and  added,  "  yet  I  must  often  have  seen  it,  too." 
"  Have  you  any  in  your  possession  ?  " 
Moggeridge,  after  a  minute's  reflexion,  an- 
swered, "  No ; "  but  when  Herbert  repeated 
the  inquiry,  he  appealed  to  his  daughter,  who 
had  supplied  the  place  of  a  mother  to  Herbert 
Lindsay. 

"  To  be  sure,  father,"  was  the  ready  reply ; 
"  have  you  not  always  kept  my  lady's  kind 
words  to  you  when  I  made  you  a  grandfather  ? 
and  wasn't  it  written  just  a  week  or  two  before 
she  died?  and  didn't  she  tell  you  it  was  written 
for  '  auld  lang  syne '  acquaintance  to  one  who 
loved   her  lord ;   and   how   she   hoped  to  be  a 

mother  herself;  and " 

Herbert  Lindsay  cut  short  the  perfect  re- 
collection of  his  foster-mother,  by  asking  to 
see  it  immediately.     The  daughter  aided  her 
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father's  memory  to  the  snug  corner  where  it  was 
carefully  preserved.  Herbert  begged  to  borrow 
it  for  a  day.  He  hastened  until  lie  was  out  of 
sight :  opened  the  letter  ;  compared  it  with  the 
other :  they  were  the  same ;  there  was  even 
the  same  tremor  in  the  letters.  There  was  no 
room  for  doubt :  the  two  were  precisely  alike. 

Janet  Graham  was  prepared  for  the  visit  of 
Herbert  Lindsay ;  but  there  was  a  paleness  in 
her  cheek  —  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lip  —  a 
restless  wandering  of  the  eyes,  which  shunned 
the  gaze  of  Herbert,  and  confirmed  him  in  his 
suspicions.  Janet,  however,  soon  rallied,  and 
played  her  part  with  subtilty  and  firmness. 
The  witness  had  been  tampered  with  and  taught: 
the  lessons  were  not  thrown  away.  She  ex- 
pressed such  deep  contrition  for  having  drop- 
ped a  word  on  the  subject  —  she  drew  such  a 
picture  of  Gordon's  distress  when  he  heard  it  — 
his  rejoicing  at  the  hope  of  saving  two  whose 
welfare  was  so  dear  to  him  —  that  Herbert 
Lindsay  himself  was  staggered.  With  the  re- 
action which  occurs  in  a  generous  mind,  he 
feared  that  he  had  wronged  his  former  friend. 
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If  he  still  continued  firm  in  believing  his  mother 
innocent,  he  knew  not  what  to  think  :  his  mind 
wandered  in  chaos  and  mystery.  Could  his 
beloved  Emily  be  his  father's  child?  Who,  then, 
was  her  mother?  Why  conceal  the  name  of 
her  parents  until  his  death  ?  And  again  he 
recalled  that  father's  consent  to  their  marriage; 
and  again  he  rejected  the  suspicion  which  he 
had  harboured  for  the  moment. 

Thus,  in  the  end,  he  convinced  himself  that 
Gordon's  suspicions  must  be  false ;  that  the 
letters  and  words  would  be  eventually  explained, 
and  Emily,  like  himself,  be  able  to  renew  the 
broken  link  of  their  earthly  happiness.  He 
tried  to  rally  with  the  hope;  but,  alas  !  it  was 
false  and  visionary  as  the  dream  of  water  in  the 
desert :  it  had  not  even  the  faithless  beauty 
of  that  illusion;  for  his  spirits  sank,  he  leant 
en  his  horse's  neck,  and  returned  home  late, 
weary  and  desolate  in  feeling.  He  inquired  for 
Miss  St.  Clair,  and  only  too  quickly  learnt  that 
she  had  been  carried  to  bed  ill,  fevered  and 
delirious. 

Weeks  and  weeks  went  by  with  little  change 
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for  the  better ;  at  length  the  fever  had  exhausted 
its  fire,  and  reason  was  restored;  by  degrees, 
Miss  St.  Clair  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave 
her  room.  The  first  day,  the  first  hour  that 
she  felt  equal  to  the  task,  she  sent  for  Herbert 
Lindsay.  He  attempted  to  urge  his  own  belief, 
in  vain.  At  least,  whatever  the  truth,  poor  Emily's 
mind  was  unequal  to  that  full  conviction  which 
alone  could  restore  tranquillity  and  joy  :  a  voice 
had  said,  "  There  is  poison  in  thy  honied  cup:" 
the  words  of  evil  omen  rang  in  her  ear ;  they 
might  be  false ;  all  might  be  but  a  dream  ;  but 
their  warning  never  ceased,  the  words  were 
poison,  if  the  cup  contained  no  other.  With 
the  agony  of  fond  and  breaking  hearts  they 
agreed  to  part  ! 

The  higher  powers  of  man's  judgment  are 
useless,  unless  enforced.  Some  may  imagine 
that  Herbert  Lindsay  should  have  insisted  upon 
an  appeal  to  his  father.  The  case  is  before  our 
readers,  and  they  may  decide  as  they  think  fit. 
We  only  say,  that  if  he  erred,  "  his  weakness 
leant  to  virtue's  side  ;  "  and  bitterly  he  paid  for 
the  error  of  gentleness  and  love. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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To  paint  their  utter  wretchedness,  would  be 
impossible,  were  we  inclined  to  the  task.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  serpent  which  had 
glided  beneath  the  flowers,  and  raised  his  head 
to  sting ;  the  deadly  purport  had  been  but  too 
well  fulfilled  —  their  Eden  was  destroyed  ;  but, 
as  this  was  a  fate  which  happened  to  our  first 
parents,  we  turn  from  a  simile  the  oldest,  and 
likely  to  be  the  most  hacknied,  in  the  world :  we 
regret  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  as  we  might 
have  found  something  original,  if  none  of  the 
newest.  We  shall  only  say,  that  these  sad 
inheritors  of  sin  had  not  even  the  consolation  of 
wandering  hand  in  hand,  and  sharing  together 
the  trials  of  the  world.  Herbert  and  Emily 
were  parted ;  it  might  be,  for  ever. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


THE    FAIRY    HALL    AND    POET  S    COUCH. 


Is  this  re  ality ; 


Or  have  I  dined  with  good  King  Oberon  ?  — 
It  must  be  so ;  and  this  be  Fairy  Hall. 
The  wicked  elves  have  robb'd  the  skies  of  blue 
To  form  their  roof,  and  set  the  diamonds,  plucked 
From  gloomy  mines,  to  ape  the  stars  of  night. 
What  melody  is  that  ?     Why  they  have  caught 
The  breath  of  flowers,  the  sigh  of  autumn  leaves. 
To  weave  a  strain  so  sad,  so  sweet  and  soft. 
Their  rites  begin !  the  tiny  ruthless  thieves ! 
They  've  robb'd  the  glow-worm  of  its  emerald  rays 
To  trim  their  votive  lamp,  and  sacrifice 
To  mischief,  mirth,  and  night. 

A.  Bird. 

Italy  once  more  !  beW  Italia!  —  how  our  heart 
leaps  with  the  very  sound :  how,  though  it  be 
in  imagination,  we  joy  in  breathing  its  breath 
of  life ;  and  how  the  hungry  Colonel  will  re- 
joice in  getting  his  dinner. 
c  2 
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To  confess  the  truth,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  gallant  Murray  has  been  hardly 
used.  We  had  no  sooner  snatched  him  from  a 
watery  grave,  than  we  made  him  clamber  like 
a  chimney-sweep,  and  do  penance  by  walking 
on  the  pointed  rocks.  Arrived  within  sight  of 
his  quarters,  we  flew  to  thread  the  mazes  of  a 
castle  haunted  by  owl,  hawk,  infant  or  full- 
sized  ghost,  and  left  the  Colonel  to  contemplate 
a  frowning  rock.  Touched  by  pity,  we  re- 
turned, and  led  him  to  his  long-lost  friend; 
but  scarcely  had  they  welcomed,  when  the 
friend  departed  to  search  for  the  drowned, 
while  we  skipped  into  Queen  Mab's  state  car- 
riajre,  and  ordered  the  cricket  coachman  to 
drive  to  Saltenham.  Poor  Colonel  !  it  is 
really  too  bad ;  but  it  is  so  long  since  we  of- 
fended that  we  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

"  Betty  ! "  cries  Lady  Virtuosa,  "  do  you 
know  that  my  loveliest  China  monster  is 
cracked?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  Lady,"  says  Betty,  "  that's 
been  done  these  six  months." 

And,   in   her  estimation,  the  lapse  of  time 
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has  balanced  the  monster's  fall ;  and  she  may 
plead  guilty  with  impunity.  We  don't  quite 
comprehend  the  reasoning ;  but  think  it  so 
excellent,  that  we  shall  feel  no  scruples  in 
making  the  Colonel  wait  a  little  longer,  —  that 
is,  if  it  suit  our  pleasure. 

We  had  a  something  to  say,  if  we  could  but 
recollect.  What  was  it  ?  —  ah  !  we  have  it ; 
thanks  to  the  blessed  air  we  breathe,  it  has 
come  into  our  heads. 

After  we  had  led  our  readers  to  the  mys- 
terious suite  of  rooms  in  Castel  a  INIare,  and 
conducted  them  in  safety  through  walls  and 
chimney,  we  chanced  to  open  D'Israeli's  "  Cu- 
riosities of  Literature,"  and  read  of  the  madness 
in  attempting  such  description.  The  remark 
of  a  man,  acute  as  he  is  amusing,  startled  us  at 
first ;  but  we  soon  recovered.  In  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  D' Israeli  is  correct ;  but 
the  very  fact  he  quotes,  that  no  two  architects 
would  build  alike  from  the  written  description 
of  Cicero's  villa,  proves  that  he  is  wrong  in 
works  of  imagination. 

Luckily  for  authors,  and  happily  for  readers, 
c  3 
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the  latter  make  the  book  they  read :  autliors 
write,  publishers  print,  but  the  readers'  imagin- 
ation is  the  grand  work  after  all.  To  put 
this  into  action  something  must  be  done;  the 
materials  must  be  displayed  with  some  little 
care  and  attention;  the  idle  must  be  induced 
to  be  busy;  the  brain  must  be  invited  to 
travel :  but,  once  persuaded,  once  started  on 
its  journey,  away  it  goes,  too  happy  and  in- 
terested to  feel  its  labour.  Now,  as  no  two 
brains  work  alike,  so  no  two  people  can  read 
the  same  description,  or  look  on  the  same 
scenery  with  similar  feelings  ;  it  follows,  that 
each  may  build,  according  to  his  fancy,  from 
the  given  materials,  and  each  be  delighted  with 
his  own  endless  associations,  whether  the  result 
be  castles  in  the  air,  or  the  dreamy  vision  of 
scenes,  actions,  hopes,  happiness,  or  sorrow, 
which  once  were  his  own.  Are  we  intelli- 
gible? if  not,  we  will  keep  the  secret  to  our- 
selves, and  make  our  readers  work  in  spite  of 
themselves.  We  will  hold  them  in  bondage, 
but  with  chains  so  light  that  they  shall  not  feel 
either   their  slavery  or   their    toil.     Upon  the 
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honour  of  authorship,  this  is  our  pure  and  only 
reason  for  not  furnishing  our  readers  with  a 
series  of  views  to  iUustrate  "  Castel  a  Mare." 
Economy  !  —  we  spurn  at  the  notion  ;  and  the 
lithographic  art  must  free  us  from  suspicion. 
It  would  cost  but  little  (thanks  to  that  cheap 
invention)  to  give  a  ground  plan  of  the  castle, 
with  countless  plates  of  elevation  and  section. 
What  subjects  for  Stanfield,  or  Prout:  what 
matter  for  years  of  Landscape  Annuals.  Only 
figure,  for  Number  ].,  the  oriel  window,  with 
the  startled  owl  flying  like  a  cherub  from  the 
tread  of  unhallowed  intruders.  What  a  picture 
for  Kiimber  2.,  in  its  wild  vis-a-vis  :  the 
Spanish  chestnut  —  the  oak,  unfading  —  the 
beautiful  carrubier,  orrowinfj  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  veiling  the  bosom  of  the  rock  —  the 
crown  of  firs,  of  arbutus  and  lighter  shrubs  — 
the  river,  with  its  silvered  wings,  darting  from 
crag  to  crag  —  the  sea,  which  slumbers  in  the 
distance ;  and  —  no  more  —  we  shall  rob  our 
readers ;  let  each  build  and  image  for  himself; 
and  whether  it  be  castles  in  the  air.  or 
visions  by  land  or  sea,  we  will  forfeit  our  exist- 
c  4 
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ence  if  their  imagination  do  not  beat  the 
original.  The  traveller  will  associate  the  spot 
where  first  lie  saw  the  rich  and  varied  greens 
of  the  dark  carrubier;  the  untravelled  will 
image  somethinor  lovelier  than  travellers  have 
ever  seen ;  and  so  on  to  infinity,  provided  the 
reader  is  not  like  the  German  post-boy,  who 
jogs  through  nature's  grandeur  with  less  ob- 
servation than  the  brute  he  strides.  This  can- 
not be.  Such  ignorance  is  physically  impos- 
sible in  those  we  honour  as  —  our  readers. 

'*  Giovannino,"  cried  Colonel  Murray,  after 
he  had  replaced  his  tattered  garments  by  a 
whole  suit,  "  I  am  dying  with  hunger.  Where 
is  my  dinner  ?  " 

"  Here,  your  Excellency  ;  this  way : "  and, 
guiding  the  Colonel  through  a  labyrinth  of  pas- 
sages, they  descended  the  grand  staircase  which 
led  to  the  fine  old  hall  of  the  castle.  Having 
traversed  two  or  three  rooms  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, they  came  to  one  of  stately  character  ;  but 
its  actual  size  was  so  broken  by  projecting  co- 
lumns, by  its  varied  form  and  exquisite  propor- 
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tions,  that  it  inspired  the  notion  of  comfort  for 
one  or  fifty. 

"  But  how  is  this,  Giovannino,  am  I  to  dine 
on  moonhght,  and  drink  water?"  asked  the 
colonel,  as  his  eves  ranged  throucrh  the  dim 
apartment,  and  saw  a  smaller  edition  of  the 
moon,  w^hich  had  risen  so  magnificently  as  he 
entered  by  the  cavern. 

"  That  is  my  master's  moon,"  answered  Gio- 
vannino, with  one  of  his  saucy  smiles. 

The  Colonel  looked  again,  and  found  that  he 
had  been  deceived,  so  exquisitely  was  the  land- 
scape painted  which  appeared  between  the 
marble  colums,  and  seemed  as  sleeping  in  the 
dreamy  light,  while  a  restless  fountain  sparkled 
in  the  beams.  "  I  should  prefer  my  dinner," 
he  said,  "  and  light  enough  to  find  my  way  to 
my  mouth  :  an  empty  stomach  is  fatal  to  ro- 
mance. Do  take  me  to  the  dining-room,  and 
order  candles." 

"  I  beg  your  Excellency's  pardon,"  said  Gio- 
vannino, knowing  hunger  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  "  you  shall  see  all  you  wish  in  a  mo- 
ment;" and,  touching  a  spring,  the  indistinct 
c  5 
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light,  which  had  broken  througli  the  clouds  of 
the  ceiHng,  suddenly  increased ;  the  darker 
masses  passed  away  ;  and,  from  the  bright  blue 
sky  of  Italy,  six  eagles  gradually  descended, 
each  holding  in  its  beak  a  globe  of  mellowed 
light;  and,  grasping  in  the  claws  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jove,  there  imaged  as  usual,  like  the 
zig-zag  fasces  of  fire,  poured  from  their  points 
a  small,  tremulous,  but  vivid  flame.  Even  the 
Colonel's  hunger  was  forgotten  for  a  moment, 
so  enchanting  was  the  effect  as  the  apartment 
was  illuminated,  and  pictures  and  polished 
marbles  sprang  to  light  and  life. 

"  Now  for  the  dinner  I "  said  Giovannino, 
taking  advantage  of  the  truce :  again  he  touched 
a  spring;  three  paintings  disappeared.  The 
middle  vacuum  was  instantly  supplied  by  a 
table  taua:ht  to  run  alone ;  and  from  each  side 
entered  two  attendants,  who  had  been  taught  to 
walk  instead  of  run ;  the  back  of  the  table 
(for,  like  our  horse-shoe,  there  were  only  seats 
on  one  side)  was  raised  above  the  rest,  and  bore 
vases  with  flowers,  fruit,  and  all  sorts  of  ncctared 
drink — some  of  these  iced,  others,  as  the  French 
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SO  forcibly  express  it,  ^'frappe^"  struck  with 
cold.  On  the  next  slight  elevation  were 
ranged  the  refinements  of  Italian  cookery  ;  the 
more  substantial  of  which  were  shortly  on,  and 
off,  the  Colonel's  plate. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  content  ?  "  asked  Gio- 
vannino,  who  had  long  waited  for  the  chance  of 
finding  the  Colonel's  mouth  at  liberty.  "  Capi- 
tal," replied  the  Colonel,  with  a  most  satisfac- 
tory sigh  which  escaped  after  taking  breath; 
"but  am  I  dreaming,  or  have  I  really  been 
eating  ?  "  and,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  truth,  he 
put  his  hand  to  a  region  rather  lower  than  the 
heart,  then  examined  first  one  vase,  then  an- 
other ;  and  then,  to  be  quite  certain,  tasted 
their  contents  again. 

"  I  think,"  said  Giovannino,  "this  silver  is 
too  substantial  for  a  dream ;  if,"  he  added  with 
a  smile,  "  the  dinner  were  not." 

"  I  feel  you're  right ;  but  what  means  this 
ascending  scale  on  the  table  ?  " 

"If  your  Excellency,"  said  the  page,  "is 
willing  for  a  lighter  course,  you  shall  see  in  a 
moment ;  "  and  he  motioned  to  the  mutes  in 
c  6 
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waiting ;  one  diverged  to  the  end  of  the  table, 
and  turned  some  machinery  concealed  from 
sight;  the  other  sought  the  arcana  of  the 
kitchen,  and,  upon  a  signal  given,  that  portion 
of  the  table  which  had  borne  the  varied  dishes 
retired  from  sight,  and  was  rapidly  supplied  by 
another ;  and  thus  the  banquet  was  continued 
until  the  grosser  cravings  of  humanity  were  fully 
contented,  and  the  attendants  disappeared  by 
the  road  they  had  come. 

The  Colonel  had  now  time  to  look  around : 
without  pretending  to  knowledge,  or  taste,  in 
the  fine  arts,  he  could  not  but  admire  the  singu- 
lar beauty  which  pervaded  this  extraordinary 
room;  a  good  dinner  and  excellent  wine  are 
apt  to  soften  the  sternest  hearts.  No  wonder 
that  they  had  that  effect  upon  a  heart  so  warm 
and  generous  as  that  of  Colonel  Murray.  "  And 
thus  it  is,"  he  said,  half  aloud,  "  that  my  poor 
friend  strives  to  cheat  his  memory,  and  win  his 
thoughts  from  disappointed  love ;  better  that 
hope  be  buried  with  the  dead,  than  love  amidst 
despair.  Peace  to  thy  spirit,  Carlota  !  best, 
bravest,  yet  gentlest  of  thy  sex  !     Be  thou  the 
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guardian  of  my  thoughts,  until  we  meet  in  hea- 
ven ! "  And  the  widowed  heart  of  the  bachelor 
found  consolation  in  comparing  his  fate  with 
that  of  his  friend. 

Giovannino  had  vanished  for  a  time,  and, 
doubtless,  had  followed  the  example  of  the 
Colonel ;  that  is  in  satisfying  the  cravings  of 
hunger :  as  to  love,  his  blythe  and  merry  heart 
had  escaped  as  yet.  Some  fifty  minutes  had 
elapsed,  when  the  Colonel's  meditations  were 
suddenly  interrupted.  He  was  gazing  at  a  pic- 
ture with  the  seeming  devotion  of  a  connoisseur, 
and  thinking  only  of  the  dead,  when  the  object 
before  him  was  replaced  by  the  joyous  Giovan- 
nino. 

"  Would  not  his  Excellency  like  to  see  our 
library,  our  studio,  our  breakfast-room,  our 
?» 

"  There  is  one  room,  Giovannino,  you  have 
forgotten  ;  and  which,  I  think,  I  should  like  to 
see  next :  we  have  had  a  long  march,  and  my 
bed-room  will  be  the  most  likely  to  please." 

"  I  think  it  must,"  replied  Giovannino,  with 
alacrity ;    "  for  that  is  indeed  complete  :   only 
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just  Step  for  a  moment,  your  Excellency,  into 
the  library,  and  all  shall  be  arranged  as  it 
ought." 

The  Colonel  nodded  his  assent :  "  and,  pray," 
he  asked,  "are  those  the  only  doors,"  pointing 
to  the  paintings,  which  he  knew  to  be  transi- 
tory. "  I  thought  we  entered  by  a  much  more 
ample  door." 

"  Yes,  Signor,"  was  the  reply ;  and,  leading 
the  Colonel  to  what  appeared  the  solid  wall, 
the  floor  pressed  upon  a  spring,  the  panels  of 
an  arched  recess  divided  in  two,  and  "  hid  their 
diminished"  forms  within  the  walls. 

We  will  not  risk  the  chance  of  wearying  some 
anti-mechanical  reader  by  describing  the  end- 
less inventions  which  added  to  the  refinements 
of  luxury :  when  grief  "  lies  heavy  at  the  heart," 
better  work  at  the  blacksmith's  anvil  than  do 
nothing;  and  nothing  affords  such  relief  to 
mental  sufferings  as  the  exercise  of  mechanical 
genius.  Some  wise  philosopher  has  said,  that 
every  man  should  learn  a  trade.  It  were  well 
to  do  so,  if  only  to  be  prepared  with  an  antidote 
to  the   misery   to  which   all   are   subject.     To 
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Herbert  Lindsay  these  pursuits  had  been  a 
valuable  resource,  when  all  else  had  failed  in  di- 
vertinoj  his  thouo^hts. 

Much  had  been  perfected  where  the  inven- 
tor's design  had  been  carried  into  effect  by 
meaner  hands ;  but,  alas  !  how  much  remained 
to  tell  of  the  restless,  gnawing  worm  which  still 
preyed  upon  his  mind.  Books,  as  varied  in 
language  as  in  theme,  were  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections ;  note,  analysis,  scraps  of  poetry,  or 
prose  —  a  thousand  things  begun  and  thrown 
aside  !  The  Colonel  passed  from  the  library  to 
the  studio :  there  was  the  same  evidence,  sketches 
and  models  unfinished,  torn,  or  broken ;  can- 
vas, glowing  with  the  poetry  of  painting, 
finished  wdth  a  master's  skill,  yet  dashed  across 
with  one  condemning  stroke  —  all  told  of  a 
mind  restless  and  dissatisfied  amidst  the  efforts 
to  be  happy  and  amused.  "  Poor  Lindsay  !  " 
exclaimed  the  Colonel,  and  gladly  hailed  the 
approaching  step  of  Giovannino,  and  retired  to 
his  bed-room. 

Giovannino  had  not  deceived  the  Colonel's 
expectation  in  speaking  of  its  perfection  :  it  was 
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the  temple  of  sleep  ;  a  semi-sombre  hue  chas- 
tened its  lighter  elegance,  and  seemed  to  hush 
the  spirits.  The  form  was  square,  but  the 
angles  were  partly  hidden  by  columns  which  sup- 
ported a  circular  cornice,  and  on  which  rested 
a  painted  ceiling,  pierced  like  the  hemisphere 
of  night.  In  the  azure  vault  appeared  the  beau- 
tiful lamps  of  heaven  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  stood  a  candelahre  of  bronze,  from  which 
arose  a  flickering  light,  tinged  with  the  flame 
of  changing  colours.  If  this  dimmed  the  stars, 
it  lighted  the  cloudless  sky,  and  showed  where 
the  weary,  the  sick,  or  sad  might  hope  for  rest : 
a  slight  recess,  with  depth  enough  to  mark  its 
purpose,  and  not  confine  the  air,  received  the 
simple  couch  —  the  sheets  and  covering  w^ere 
white  as  the  spotless  snow ;  and  from  a  wreath 
of  simple  flowers,  hung  the  rosy  curtains ;  no 
trimmings,  nitching,  notching,  or  tortured 
puckering,  but  the  rich  and  flowing  silk  was 
suffered  to  fall  to  the  head  and  feet  in  the  folds 
of  artless  beauty.  Opposite  to  this  were  three 
arches,  through  which  a  portion  of  three  smaller 
apartments  was  visible :  in   each   a  lamp  was 
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suspended ;  the  one  on  the  right  being  aiTanged 
as  a  warm,  that  on  the  left,  as  a  cold  bath ;  and 
from  the  one  in  the  centre  was  heard  the  low 
murmur  of  a  fountain  which  supplied  the  more 
usual  accompaniments  of  the  toilette.  Another 
door  led  to  a  room  devoted  to  the  wardrobe ; 
and  the  fourth  side  was  fitted  up  with  books, 
prints,  and  etchings. 

"  Here,  Signor,"  said  Giovannino,  "  all 
things  speak  for  themselves,  and  leave  me  little 
to  explain." 

"  Unless,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  I've  for- 
gotten my  lessons  in  astronomy;  but  I  have  had 
enough  of  w^ater  for  to-day ;  can't  you  put  the 
bath  in  darkness,  and  stop  the  fountain." 

"  Yes,  Signor,  without  doubt :  but  when  you 
get  into  bed,  all  light  will  disappear  except  the 
stars ;  and  press  in  this  ivory  knob  with  F.,  for 
"  fontana,"  and  the  stream  will  be  hushed  in 
an  instant."  With  this  Giovannino  directed 
the  Colonel's  attention  to  a  sort  of  studded 
shield,  immediately  above  the  bed. 

The  Colonel  looked,  and  perceiving  a  letter 
carved  beneath  each  stud,  asked  whether  it  were 
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some  device  for  teaching  the  alphabet,  or  out  of 
compliment  to  his  profession. 

"  Neither,  Signor ;  but  you'll  soon  learn  its 
meaning,  and  then  I  will  leave  you  to  rest. 
This,  in  the  centre,  is  in  case  of  danger,  and 
has  A  for  "  Allarme ;  "  the  "  Fontana,"  I  have 
already  explained ;  and,  if  restless,  there  is 
nothing  so  soothing ;  pull  out  this,  and  yonder 
little  lamps  will  be  lighted;  this,  and  music 
w^ill  play.  From  yonder  niche  books  will  wheel 
to  your  command ;  and,  if  writing  please  more 
than  reading,  touch  this,  and  you'll  be  supplied. 
And  now,  Signor,  a  good  night,  and  happy 
dreams." 

While  yet  the  lesson  was  proceeding,  the 
Colonel  had  begun  to  prepare  for  repose  :  he 
thought  the  best  use  of  a  bed  was  to  sleep  in ; 
"  I  need  none  of  these  foolish  lullabies  ;  and  as 
for  music,  I  dare  say  my  snoring  will  drown  all 
the  harmony."  So  said  the  unromantic  Co- 
lonel to  himself,  for  he  was  too  kind  to  wound 
the  pride  of  the  devoted  page.  As  the  pre- 
sumptuous ought  to  be,  he  was  punished. 

Giovannino  had  scarcely  left  the  room,  ere  the 
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Colonel  threw  his  weary  limbs  upon  the  bed. 
Whether  its  frame,  or  merely  the  bedding,  sank 
beneath  his  weight,  he  did  not  care  to  consider ; 
the  lamps  and  candelahre  were  instantly  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  mimic  stars  shone  forth. 
"  Heaven  be  praised  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  cast 
one  look  on  their  harmless  twinkling,  and 
fell  asleep.  His  first  slumber  was  unbroken  as 
the  sleep  of  death  ;  but  towards  the  middle  of 
the  night  he  became  restless,  and  fevered. 
Whether  the  unshackled  brain  must  needs  make 
holiday  by  repeating  the  perils  of  the  day  —  or 
whether  the  nerves  had  been  too  strongly  ex- 
cited to  recover  their  tone  —  or  whether  the 
Colonel  had  taken  more  wine  than  was  wise, 
in  trying  to  ascertain  if  he  were  drinking  or 
dreaming,  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide;  but 
the  fact  is,  he  awoke,  with  his  mouth  parched 
and  dry  :  he  tossed  and  turned  from  side  to  side  ; 
and  ended  by  waking  himself  most  thoroughly. 
"  Well,"  thought  the  Colonel,  "  Giovannino's 
lesson  might  be  useful  after  all; "  and  thirst  very 
naturally  made  him  think  of  water  for  a  remedy. 
The  Colonel  accordingly  determined  to  try 
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the  experiment ;  and,  conning  over  his  Italian, 
fixed  at  once  on  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
A  for  "  acqiia  :  "  that  primitive  letter  was  ac- 
cordingly felt  for,  and  found.  Grasping  the 
knob  above  it,  he  gave  a  hearty  pull,  and  listened 
to  catch  the  bubbling  of  the  gentle  stream. 
"\Miat  was  his  consternation  to  hear,  first  a 
rumbling  like  distant  thunder  ;  then,  the  report 
of  a  cannon  ;  and  then,  "  yet  loud  and  louder 
still,"  the  notes  of  an  Indian  gong.  The 
mountains  had  scarcely  taken  up  the  echoes  ere 
the  Colonel's  door  opened. 

The  blessed  Virgin  !  Jupiter  Tonans  !  and 
saints  without  end,  were  invoked  pell-mell  by 
Giovannino,  as  he  rushed  into  the  Colonel's 
room,  followed  by  an  affrighted  host. 

"  My  Signor,  is  your  Excellency  dead  ?  is 
the  room  on  fire  ?  or,"  seeing  the  Colonel  burst 
into  a  hearty  fit  of  laugher,  "or  is  there  nothing 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  answered  the  Colonel,  when 
he  could  speak;  "  only  I  fear  my  ignorance  has 
broken   your  rest,  as  well  as  disturbed  those 
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screeching  eagles  :  I  pulled  for  water,  and  raised 
a  thunder  storm." 

"  Ah,  my  Signor,"  cried  Giovannino,  as  he 
read  the  mistake,  "  it  was  '  la  fontana,'  that  his 
Excellency  wanted ; "  and  with  his  practised 
touch  he  made  the  waters  play,  and  again  re- 
peated his  instructions  to  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the 
hubbub ;  and  Giovannino,  at  least,  forgot  his 
alarm  and  needless  trouble,  in  the  delight  of 
finding  how  well  the  machinery  acted.  The 
gathering  dispersed,  and  once  more  their  noisy 
commander  was  left  to  himself 

Sleep  now  seemed  out  of  the  question.  The 
fountain  played,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  the 
Colonel  tried  to  amuse  himself  by  practising  on 
letters  less  alarming.  "  M  "  for  "  music," 
gave  sweet  and  heavenly  music,  from  a  dulcimer 
of  glass.  He  wished  to  read  ;  and  at  his  bidding 
books,  a  chosen  few,  stood  by  his  couch,  with 
lamp  to  read  by.  In  some  the  Colonel  read, 
in  others  he  sought  the  pretty  pictures ;  and  in 
Ariosto,  which  he  did  not  read,  he  found  a 
paper  in  Herbert  Lindsay's  hand  writing,  which 
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he  did  read,  ay,  more  than  once,  though  the 
contents  were  poetry  :  for  once  we  will  risk 
the  chance  of  offending  this  anti-poetical  age, 
and  present  them  to  the  reader.  Our  reasons 
are  twofold  :  the  first,  because  they  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  shadowy  forebodings  which  dark- 
ened the  mind  of  Herbert  Lindsay,  even  in  his 
brighter  days  ;  our  second  is,  from  the  love 
we  bear  to  our  readers.  To  Colonel  Murray 
they  proved  a  more  powerful  narcotic  than 
aught  beside ;  should  the  reader  be  fevered  or 
restless,  they  may,  peradventure,  prove  the  same 
to  him. 

My  wish  is  granted  !     Weippert's  band 

Awakes  the  soul  of  Music's  spell; 
I,  trembling,  touch  the  fairy  hand 

Of  her  more  dear  than  words  can  tell. 
But  even  now  —  il  cor  mi  dice 
lo  non  sono,  non  sono  felice ! 

The  best,  the  highest  in  the  land, 
The  young,  the  loveliest  pass  in  view ; 

*T  is  Pleasure's  bark,  by  Cupid  fanned, 
And  I  am  one  amongst  the  crew. 

But  even  here  —  il  cor  mi  dice 

lo  non  sono,  non  sono  felice  I 
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Hope,  Mirth,  and  Smiles  have  left  their  bower, 
And  lead  the  way,  like  stars  in  heaven : 

It  is  the  night ;  the  very  hour 

For  which  my  prayers  have  long  been  given. 

But  even  now  —  il  cor  mi  dice 

lo  non  sono,  non  sono  felice  ! 

The  diamond,  rescued  from  the  tomb, 
With  rays  undimm'd  returns  the  light, 

And  I,  though  long  enured  to  gloom, 
Should  wear  a  joyous  brow  to-night. 

I  strive  in  vain  —  il  cor  mi  dice 

lo  non  sono,  non  sono  felice  ! 

In  Roman  lamp  the  flame  is  bright. 

Though  form'd  by  monks  of  human  bones ;  * 

And  still  may  blend  a  withering  blight 

With  airs  that  breathe  the  sweetest  tones. 

Ah,  wherefore  not  I  —  il  cor  mi  dice 

lo  non  sono,  non  sono  felice  ! 

O'er  cities  lost  the  living  smile ;  -|- 

The  w  ine  still  sparkles  in  the  skull ; 
Then  why  not  laugh,  yet  sigh  the  while. 

For  me  the  cup  of  woe  is  full  ! 
Give  me  that  cup  —  il  cor  mi  dice 
lo  non  sono,  non  sono  fehce ! 


*  In  the  cemetery  of  the  Cappucini,  bones  and  skulls 
form  a  mosaic  work  for  the  walls  and  floor ;  and  the  lamps, 
not  inelegant  in  design,  are  made  from  human  bones. 

-|-  Herculaneum. 
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Ah  !  never  more  I  '11  leave  the  shore 
To  sail  as  one  in  Pleasure's  bark  : 

My  sails  are  furl'd ;  I  leave  the  world, 
To  rest  within  some  holier  ark. 

Adieu,  thou  world !  —  il  cor  mi  dice 

Id  non  sono,  non  sono  felice  ! 


Thrice,  ay  thrice,  did  the  Colonel  read  them 
over.  "  Poor,  poor  Herbert !"  he  exclaimed,  and 
soon  fell  fast  asleep:  for  once  we  will  be  merciful, 
and  leave  him  to  slumber  in  peace. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 


THE    FIRE. 


The  impetuous  flames  with  lawless  power  advance, 
On  ruddy  wings  the  bright  destruction  flies. 
Followed  with  ruin  and  amazing  cries ; 
The  flaky  plague  spreads  swiftly  with  the  wind. 
And  ghastly  desolation  howls  behind. 

Blackjiorev 


About  two  p.  m.  the  Colonel  entered  the 
breakfast-room.  "  Well,  my  dear  Murray,  how 
have  you  slept?"  said  Herbert  Lindsay;  and, 
advancing  to  welcome  his  guest,  he  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand. 

The  Colonel  pointed  his  fingers  to  the  hands 
of  some  half  dozen  clocks,  which  seemed  to  cry 
shame  on  the  sluggard.  "  These,"  he  said, 
"  answer  your  inquiry,  and  leave  me  no  defence, 
unless  I  throw  all  the  blame  on  you  ;  in 
truth,  I  was    obliged  to  yield  at  disci'etion,  for 
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who  could  withstand  your  host  of  soporifics?  *' 
and  he  proceeded  with  the  long  list,  omitting, 
nevertheless,  the  stanzas  which  had  given  the 
coup  de  grace, 

"  I  am  glad,"  replied  Herbert  Lindsay, 
'•  that  your  officious  page  succeeded  so  well  ; 
for  my  part,"  he  added,  with  a  playful  smile 
upon  his  mouth,  "  1  thought  the  Castle  was  on 
fire,  or  that  you  were  teaching  Giovannino  your 
trade,  instead  of  taking  your  rest." 

"  The  wicked  imp  has  'peached,"  exclaimed 
the  Colonel,  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  own  blunder  ;  "  but  you  know, 
Herbert,  as  a  boy,  I  always  bungled  at  your  fan- 
atical inventions,  as  your  old  housekeeper  used 
to  call  them :  and  did  you  really  hear  the 
signal  of  distress  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  but  I  soon  heard  of  it  on  my  re- 
turn ;  Giovannino  rather  trembled  for  the  fruits 
of  his  handyworks,  and,  like  a  w  ise  papist,  made 
confession  of  his  sins." 

"  But  surely  the  works  are  your  own,  are 
they  not  ?  " 

"  I   believe,"  answered   Herbert,    *'  I    must 
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father  the  iniquity,  and  plead  guilty  to  the  de- 
vices of  my  foolish  fancy ;  but  it  is  so  long  since 
I  threw  aside  these  play-things,  that  I  never 
dreamt  of  their  being  recollected,  and  repaired 
for  your  amusement." 

"  Upon  my  word,  your  apprentice  beats  the 
industry  of  Hogarth's,  for  he,  or  at  least  his 
machinery,  works  by  day  and  night;  by  land 
and  water.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not 
foresee  a  visit  from  your  old  friend,  and  plan  all 
this  to  punish  his  ignorance  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Herbert ;  "  the  room 
you  occupied  was  fitted  up  for  myself :  when  I 
first  took  possession  of  the  Castle,  I  could  not 
settle  to  my  books,  or  pursuits  more  purely  in- 
tellectual ;  my  brain  watched  by  night,  and  as 
you  would  say,  it  needed  the  body  to  relieve 
guard  by  day." 

"  And  so,  to  use  your  own  language,  you  took 
to  the  pleasure  of  driving  nails,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel, with  a  laugh. 

"  Laugh  if  you  will,  but  there  is   a  positive 
pleasure  in  that  simple  act  ;  and  many  a  man, 
no  more  mechanic  than   yourself,  has  felt  tliis  : 
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nay,  I  have  known  the  sweetest  of  lips  ask  for 
the  hammer  to  be  given  to  the  prettiest  of  hands, 
with,  "  Oh,  do  let  me  try  ; "  as  they  watched 
with  envy  the  blows  of  the  master  workman. 
Let  your  philosophy  solve  that,  Murray." 

"  Faith,  I  can  only  suppose  that  people  like 
to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  as  some  mas- 
ters like  to  drive  knowledge  into  boys  by  the 
blows  of  the  rod.  By  the  way,  what  a  happy 
dog  must  be  a  coffin-maker  !  " 

"Not  less  so  than  others,"  said  Herbert,  smil- 
ing at  the  conceit  ;  but  it  seems,  Georgie,  that 
the  mention  of  the  rod  has  quickened  your  wit  : 
however,  passing  the  pleasure  of  manual  opera- 
tion, the  mechanical  working  of  the  brain  is  the 
most  delightful  thing  in  the  world  :  the  ideas 
spring  up  like  seeds  unknown  to  the  florist's  eye, 
new,  fantastic,  and  beautiful;  it  is  the  flower 
garden  of  the  mind;  but  the  Dutchman's  interest, 
watching  the  seedling  tulip,  which  might  break 
into  colours  and  be  a  fortune  to  his  daughter, 
was  nothing  in  comparison.  Ideas  are  grafted 
on  ideas,  pruned,  enlarged,  and  brought  to 
bear  :    difficulties  rise,  they  are  but  the  source 
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of  happier  thoughts  ;  the  trial's  made,  it  acts  ; 
and  the  toil,  which  was  a  pleasure,  is  crowned 
with  happiness." 

"  But  suppose  it  don't  act  ?  " 

*'  From  disappointment  springs  delight  ;  at 
least,  the  mind  is  so  instantly  at  work,  for  other 
resources,  that  it  is  one  bright  exception  to  the 
endurance  of  sorrow."  Herbert  Lindsay  ap- 
peared to  be  lost  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
as  if  recovering  his  favourite  theme —  "  Did  you 
never,"  he  asked,  "  watch  the  almost  noiseless 
working  of  a  steam-engine,  and  feel  its  beauty  ?^^ 

"  I  can't  say  I  have ;  but  when  our  guns  and 
cannon  are  worked  by  steam,  I  probably  shall ; 
that  is,  if  I  have  not  the  misfortune  to  get  an 
ugly  shot  in  the  meantime.  But  explain  what  I 
can  better  understand  :  how  is  it  you  left  your 
perfect  bed-room  for  the  benefit  of  your  friends  ?" 

"  Love  of  change  ;  and  besides,  I  have  found 
another  which  suits  me  better,  a  regularly 
haunted  chamber,  with  such  an  oriel  window  ; 
but  you  shall  see  it  ere  long.  To  keep  to  yours, 
for  the  present :  when  first  I  came  here,  I 
could  not  sleep  by  night  ;  I  tried  to  read,  to 
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write;  I  could  do  neither:  as  the  mind  is  never 
at  rest,  I  set  my  hands  to  work  to  divert  its 
deeper  thoughts,  and  your  suite  of  rooms  was  the 
fruit.  I  ministered  '  to  a  mind  diseased  ; '  and 
many  and  many  a  time,  the  murmur  of  the 
fountain,  the  soft  music  of  the  thrilling  glass,  has 
lulled  the  fever  of  my  brain.  My  books  were 
cast  aside,  and  I  read  the  mimic  stars  of  heaven; 
till,  dreaming  of  brighter  worlds,  I  fell  asleep  in 
this,  and  forgot." 

"  To  sound  that  rascally  alarum,"  said  the 
Colonel,  taking  advantage  of  a  slight  pause; 
"  what  can  you  need  with  such  a  warlike  note  ? 
who' s  your  enemy  ?  " 

"  It  is  to  guard  against  two  enemies,"  re- 
plied Herbert  Lindsay —  "  fire  and  water.  The 
castle  has  been  burnt  once,  and  to  prevent  its 
recurrence,  I  have  a  supply  of  water  at  com- 
mand, which,  coming  from  the  mountains 
above,  would  shortly  deluge  the  castle,  and  all 
within  it." 

"  Singularly  pleasant,"  cried  the  Colonel, 
shuddering  at  the  recollection  of  his  yesterday's 
escape.      "WTiy,    Herbert,    I    sha'nt   sleep   so 
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soundly  as  a  fish  in  its  fryingpan;  he  might 
change  for  the  better  if  he  fell  into  a  kettle  of 
cold  water.  But  let  us  leave  the  table,  or,  like 
Naldi,  we  shall  be  blown  up  by  our  own  ap- 
paratus ; "  and  he  pointed  to  the  steam  which 
was  escaping  through  a  small  safety-valve  of  an 
improvement,  on  the  Pompeian  plan,  for  keep- 
ing dishes  hot,  boiling  eggs,  and  supplying  the 
wants  of  a  breakfast. 

It  was  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent  that  the  two 
friends  pursued  such  lighter  style  of  chit-chat, 
while  the  elegancies  and  virtue  of  the  morn- 
ing, or  rather  mid-day,  repast  engrossed  their 
more  serious  attention.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  feel  much  for  others  when  the  appetite  is 
craving ;  and  until  the  monster  is  fed  and  ap- 
peased, it  is  always  unwise  to  intrude. 

"  And  now,  Lindsay,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  let 
us  wander  through  your  domain,  or  visit  some 
of  the  glorious  scenery  around  us ;  I  am  most 
anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  your  midnight 
pilgrimage.'* 

"  With  all  my  heart;  I  have  a  thousand  things 
to  ask  and  tell ;  and,  amidst  the  latter,  a  singular 
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occurrence  to  myself,  while  engaged  in  reliev- 
ing the  wants  of  others." 

"  What  was  it?"  asked  the  Colonel,  curiosity, 
though  masculine,  getting  the  start  of  other 
thoughts  for  the  moment :  with  second  thoughts, 
he  added,  "but  pray  let  me  first  hear  what 
was  the  mischief  occasioned  by  that  awful  flood, 
from  which  I  was  so  providentially  saved?" 

"  Terrific  and  overwhelming ;  like  a  moun- 
tain of  living  watei^,  it  swept  everything  away  ! 
The  village  which  I  sought  had  disappeared : 
every  home,  and  all  within  ;  cattle,  and  all 
around,  were  but  as  a  fly  within  the  beak  of 
the  swift." 

"You  mean  they  were  sioallowed  up,"  said 
the  Colonel,  with  the  utmost  gravity;  though, 
we  fear,  the  interpretation  was  suggested  by  the 
spirit  of  a  pun. 

"  Yes  ;  such  is  my  meaning,"  continued 
Herbert  Lindsay,  without  partaking  of  our 
fears ;  "  the  pasture  of  their  homestead,  their 
strips  of  garden,  the  very  hearths  on  which  I 
have  watched  the  faggot  burn,  all  were  hidden 
beneath    the    mass    of    scattered   rocks   which 
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marked  the  devoted  track,   and  fell  like  dust 
from  the  wings  of  the  destroyer." 

"  Were  there  none  escaped  ?" 

"  Yes  :  there  were  a  few  whom  labour  or 
chance  had  called  to  a  distance  from  their 
home ;  and  one  house,  the  humble  house  of 
God,  was  left  to  receive  those  helpless  sur- 
vivors. Never  was  there  greater  need  of  a  holy 
ark  to  shelter  the  wretched,  and  support  the 
sorrowful." 

"  I  wish  I  had  accompanied  you,"  said  the 
Colonel,  reproaching  himself  for  having  ac- 
ceded to  Herbert  Lindsay's  commands,  instead 
of  attempting  to  aid  the  kind  offices  of  his 
friend.  "  I  cannot  forgive  myself ;  I  ought  to 
have  gone." 

"  Lay  your  conscience  to  rest.  Wearied  by 
the  efforts  of  saving  your  own  life,  you  could 
have  rendered  but  little  service ;  and,  alas  !  the 
number  of  friends  was  greater  than  the  number 
saved.  1  and  my  followers  had  arrived  but  a 
short  time,  before  we  were  followed  by  the 
monks  of  Camaldoli :  the  report  had  reached 
their  convent,  and  brought  them  to  their  fel- 
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lows  in  distress.  To-day  we  will  visit  them 
together." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  Colonel  ; 
*'  guide  me  as  you  will." 

"  First,  then,  we  will  visit  the  convent.  I 
have  already  sent  off  w^orkmen,  and  all  within 
my  means  to  assist  the  survivors.  As  yet,  I 
fear,  neither  you  nor  I  could  speak  consola- 
tion ;  deeds  alone  may  testify  the  interest  we 
feel.  Where  could  we  find  words  for  the  father, 
who,  standing  aloof,  beheld  his  aged  father,  his 
wife,  little  ones,  and  home,  perish  in  an  instant  ? 
What  could  we  say  to  the  mother,  motherless 
and  widowed?  the  infant,  homeless  and  an 
orphan?  Yet  such  are  among  the  few  w^ho 
still  survive.  No,  Murray  :  if  any  thing  can 
speak  at  such  a  moment,  it  must  be  a  voice 
from  heaven ;  and  heard  in  that  humble  temple 
which,  placed  on  high,  looked  down  upon  tlie 
flood  scathless  and  untouched." 

"  What  did  the  monks  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel. 
"  From  the  specimens  I  have  seen  in  Spain, 
tliey  are  fonder  of  the  honey  than  the  honey- 
comb ;  the  stalled  ox,  than  the  house  of  mourn- 
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ing :  like  drones,  they  never  desert  their  hive 
until  they  are  driven  out  by  force." 

"  It  is  not  fair  to  condemn  one  nation  for 
the  faults  of  another,"  answered  Herbert  Lind- 
say, "  or  the  whole  flock  for  one  black  sheep. 
The  active  virtues  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
are  enough  to  redeem  the  order  from  reproach. 
All  things  tend  to  corruption ;  but  they  show 
what  their  brethren  were,  and  ought  to  be. 
Had  vou  been  with  me  last  niojht,  vou  would 
have  seen  some  further  proofs  of  your  injus- 
tice." 

"Did  they  do  more  than  pray?"  asked  the 
Colonel,  still  incredulous. 

"  They  did  what  I  have  always  seen  them 
do,  whenever  danger  or  disease  called  for  as- 
sistance :  they  came  prepared  to  peril  their 
lives  :  to  devote  their  time,  their  thoughts,  and 
their  means,  to  succour  and  save  both  body  and 
soul." 

"  I  wish  again  I  had  been  with  you,"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  I  almost  wish  you  had,  if,  merely  as  an 
idle  looker-on;  your  heart  would  have  asked 
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forgiveness  of  those  wliom  you  had  wi'onged 
in  thought.  The  wounded  were  dressed ;  the 
orphan's  tears  were  dried ;  hope  and  resigna- 
tion beamed  upon  the  wretched ;  couches  were 
prepared ;  food  bestowed.  Woman,  in  her  gen- 
tleness, could  not  have  done  more  than  these 
Christian  men." 

"  Did  they  leave  when  you  did?"  asked  the 
Colonel,  whose  kindly  feelings  had,  in  imagin- 
ation, carried  him  to  the  scene  which  Herbert 
Lindsay  had  witnessed. 

"  No  :  that  is,  some  remained  to  watch  and 
pray  ;  others,  with  their  Superior,  left  when  I 
did,  and  returned  to  their  convent.  A  touching 
picture  it  was  to  see  the  old  man  bestow  his 
blessing." 

'•  Was  it  in  the  church  ?  Do  let  me  hear 
your  account." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  it  with  a  painter's  eye," 
said  Herbert ;  "but  it  were  worthy  of  a  hand 
more  gifted  than  my  own.  When  we  ap- 
proached the  sacred  spot  where  the  destitute 
had  gathered  for  the  night,  no  lamp  hailed  us 
from  within,  but  groans,  mingled  with  the  wild 
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sobbings  of  the  hungry  orphan,  guided  our 
steps.  The  moon  was  bright :  as  its  calm  still 
rays  fell  upon  the  low  massive  walls,  the  arched 
tower  and  silent  bell,  strangely  did  it  contrast 
with  the  sad  and  restless  sounds  within.  We 
lit  our  torches,  and  presently,  followed  by  the 
more  active  of  the  monks,  our  cares  were  di- 
vided amongst  the  wounded,  the  sorrowful,  and 
starving :  literally  they  had  saved  nothing  but 
the  clothes  they  wore.  Against  one  massive 
column  I'ested  a  poor  peasant,  with  a  broken 
limb :  torches  were  held  to  aid  tlijs  monk,  who, 
kneeling  by  his  side,  bound  up  his  wound.  The 
fitful  light,  playing  on  the  group,  gave  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  simple  robes,  the  outline  of  the 
features,  head,  and  flowing  beard." 

"  The  good  Samaritan,"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Murray  ;  "  only  by  torch-light,  and  not  on  the 
highways." 

"  By  another  column  sat  a  monk,  and  with 
kindness  fed  the  children,  whose  pangs  of  hun- 
ger were  all  their  present  grief.  Here,  one  was 
striving  to  rouse  the  lethargy  of  woe;  and 
there,  another  pouring  the  balm  of  prayer  into 
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the  bleeding  heart.  In  the  midst  of  these  good 
works,  the  doors  opened,  and  the  Superior 
entered.  Father  Bonelli  is  a  picture  in  him- 
self: though  upwards  of  ninety,  his  tall  spare 
figure  is  but  slightly  bent  by  age :  a  few  stray 
locks  of  silver  yet  linger  on  his  head  ;  and  a 
beard  of  snowy  white  falls  nearly  to  his  waist. 
This  good  old  man,  rarely  able  to  leave  his 
cell,  had  risen  from  his  couch,  had  taken  his 
staff,  and  now  stood  amidst  his  children  to  be  a 
father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a  stay  to  the  sink- 
ing heart.  To  each  in  succession  he  had  some 
kind  word  to  say.  He  smoothed  the  pillow  for 
the  infant,  and  kissed  the  hectic  of  its  fevered 
cheek.  As  the  torches  fell  upon  his  bright,  but 
sunken  eyes,  his  marked,  yet  commanding 
features,  he  seemed  like  the  spirit  of  some  lost 
and  better  age." 

"  But  the  blessing?"  said  the  Colonel,  wish- 
ing for  a  few  words  to  enliven  the  picture. 

"  You  shall  hear  his  words,"  replied  Herbert 
Lindsay,  "  as  well  as  I  can  remember  them  ; 
for,  to  say  truth,  I  was  so  intent  upon  the 
scene,  —  so   busied    in   reading   the   deep   and 
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varied  expressions  around  me,  —  so  fixed  by 
the  Father  Bonelh's  figure,  as  he  stood  in  front 
of  the  humble  altar,  —  that,  for  a  time,  I  for- 
got to  listen;  and,  after  all,  it  was  more  the 
picture  than  the  speech." 

"  Then  it  was  not  a  figure  of  speech,"  re- 
torted the  Colonel ;  who,  as  our  readers  know, 
could  rarely  resist  his  joke. 

"  I  tell  you,  Murray,  that,  had  you  seen 
this  holy  man  robed  in  the  spotless  white  of 
his  order,  his  long  beard  all  but  veiling  the  red 
cross  on  his  breast ;  his  brethren,  with  their 
torches,  ranged  behind  and  on  either  side ;  dull 
and  unimaginative  as  you  are,  had  you  seen 
this,  and  watched,  as  I  did,  tears  of  compassion 
tracking  the  deep  furrows  of  the  old  man's 
face  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  ap- 
pealed for  mercy,  even  you  would  have  for- 
gotten your  nature,  and  fancied  that  you  saw  a 
being  of  another  world.  '  My  children,'  I  heard 
him  say,  as  soon  as  I  turned  from  the  voice  of 
his  tear  to  that  of  his  lips,  *  my  blessing  be  with 
you,  my  children  !  If  the  blessing  of  age  can 
avail    at    such    an    hour,    I    give   it  from   my 
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heart.  But,  ere  T  leave  you  for  the  night,  join 
me  in  prayer  to  Him  who  is  our  Heavenly 
Master;  and,  through  his  spotless  Son,  let  us 
ask  a  blessing  from  on  high.  Yes,  my  chil- 
dren, He  alone  can  save  from  death,  and  stay 
the  bruised  reed  :  He  alone,  who  now  watches 
o'er  yonder  sleeping  babes,  can  heal  your 
wounds,  and  dry  the  mourner's  tear.  Peace 
to  the  souls  of  the  dead  !  may  they  rest  in 
Heaven  !  But  ye  are  saved ;  ye  have  been 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  live.  My 
children,  ask  not  why ;  be  but  grateful  and 
resigned  !  Look  to  these  withered  hands, 
which  still  I  lift  in  prayer;"  and  the  torch-light 
shone  through  the  spare  flesh  as  it  were  but  a 
veil  of  life  which  hung  upon  the  bones  :  "  look 
at  this  skin,  still  cleaving  to  the  form  of  death. 
Might  I  not  ask  why  still  I  am  linked  to  life  ? 
why  all  but  a  hundred  winters  have  turned 
this  beard  to  snow,  and  yet  I  may  not  lay  me 
down  and  rest  ?  Have  I  this  night  been  of 
comfort  to  any?  Has  my  blessing  soothed? 
my  prayers  inspired  you  with  faith  ?  my  pre- 
sence cheered  ?     It  has,  my  children  :   I  read  it 
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in  your  looks,  and  feel  I  have  not  lived  in  vain, 
if  life,  thus  prolonged,  has  taught  you  resigna- 
tion." And  the  old  man  then  repeated  his 
blessing,  and  promised,  if  able,  to  return  on 
the  morrow. 

"  And  why,"  asked  the  Colonel,  who  had 
listened  with  more  interest  than  Herbert  Lind- 
say had  anticipated,  "  why  are  we  to  visit 
the  Convent  ?  " 

"  You  shall  hear ;  for,  having  ended  my  ac- 
count of  the  poor  sufferers,  I  will  turn  to  my 
own  affairs.  As  the  road  to  the  Castle  passed 
the  Convent,  I  offered  to  accompany  the  old 
man,  of  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you 
some  idea.  He  gladly  accepted  my  offer,  and 
when  the  mountain  pass  did  not  allow  of  farther 
assistance,  he  leant  upon  my  arm.  I  will  not 
repeat  some  few  compliments,  and,  what  I  valued 
more,  his  fervent  thanks  for  kindness  to  his 
poor  children,  as  he  styled  my  neighbours ; 
passing  these,  he  spoke  of  my  wild  abode,  and 
I  had  scarcely  begun  some  details  of  what  I 
had  done  to  repair  the  damage  occasioned  by 
some  fatal  fire,  when,  as  if  a  sudden  train  of 
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thought  had  crossed  his  mind,  he  stopped  short, 
and,  with  almost  more  than  the  grasp  of  age,  he 
seized  my  arm,  and  said  in  a  hurried  tone,  — 
'  Lindsay,  your  name  is  Lindsay  ?  —  are  you 
English  or  Scotch,  by  birth?' 

"  I  pleaded  guilty  to  the  latter. 

"  '  And  your  father  ?  * 

"  Is  Lord  Glenlonely. 

"  LTpon  that,  the  old  man  clasped  his  forehead 
with  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  until  the  little 
remaining  blood  was  banished,  and  it  looked 
like  the  hand  of  death  on  the  brow  of  the 
living." 

"  It  is  very  odd,  Lindsay,  that  you  can  never 
see  any  thing  like  other  people ;  I  wonder  you 
did  not  take  it  for  an  eagle's  talon." 

"  You,  as  a  sportsman,  were  more  likely  to 
have  done  so,"  answered  Herbert  Lindsay ;  "  my 
fancy  took  a  flight  somewhat  nearer  the  truth, 
and  then,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  have  done,  I 
took  the  spare  hand  within  my  own,  and  sup- 
p  orted  the  old  man,  who  seemed,  for  the  moment, 
greatly  agitated.  Shortly  recovering,  he  dis- 
engaged the  hand  I  held,  and,  joining  it  to  his 
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Other,  he  raised  them  above  his  head,  and  in  a 
tone  scarcely  audible,  asked  forgiveness  for  the 
neglect  of  some  vow  or  promise." 

"  Did  he  make  you  his  father  confessor  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether ;  but,  perhaps,  he  will  do  so 
to-day,  at  least  on  some  worldly  point.  When 
he  had  finished  his  prayer,  (or  what,  whether 
prayer  or  confession,  was  intended  for  Him  who 
hears  our  thoughts,)  he  once  more  took  me  by 
the  arm,  and  said,  '  My  son,  I  have  wronged 
your  father  ;  and  through  you,  my  son,  I  may 
have  to  ask  his  pardon.' " 

"  Why,  what  can  this  mean  ? "  said  the  Co- 
lonel, in  unfeigned  surprise ;  "as  I  said,  the 
tables  are  turning,  and  you'll  have  to  play  the 
confessor  :  did  he  make  a  beginninf^j  ?  " 

"  Little  more  than  enough  to  awaken  my 
astonishment,  an  effect  which  he  evidently  saw, 
for  he  again  addressed  me  and  said,  '  You  are 
startled,  my  son  ;  but  now,  it  was  my  fate  to  be 
so  too :  you  are  moved  by  wonder ;  I  was  stung 
by  self-reproach.  I,  my  son,  have  lived  too 
long  to  wonder  at  the  ways  in  this  world ;  that 
which  is  mystery  and  darkness  to  man,  is  clear 
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and  pure  as  the  streams  of  light  to  the  all-seeing 
eyes  of  our  Creator  :  may  you  live  to  attain  this 
knowledge  of  greatness  in  heaven,  of  littleness 
on  earth ;  but  may  neither  age  nor  the  world 
make  you  dead  to  the  stings  of  conscience. 
May  Heaven  admit  my  plea  of  years ;  forgive 
the  breach  of  a  vow  I  rendered  to  the  dying : 
to-morrow,  my  son,  visit  my  cell,  and  be  the 
instrument  of  my  atoning  for  the  past.  Fare- 
well !  may  the  blessing  of  the  good  God  be 
with  you  : '  And,  after  repeating  his  thanks  in 
behalf  of  his  poor  children,  he  wished  me  the 
sweet  Italian  good-night ;  and  we  parted  at  the 
Convent  gates." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  we 
might  walk  a  little  faster ;  Cato's  looking  back, 
as  if  he  meant  to  reproach  our  idleness." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Herbert  Lindsay,  smiling  at 
this  sudden  impulse  to  exertion,  "  are  you  quite 
certain  that  Cato,  or  his  master,  does  not  want 
to  play  the  confessor  instead  of  myself?  " 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  cried  the  Colonel,  laughing 
at  his  detention,  and  stopping  Herbert  Lindsay, 
who,  between  talking  and  walking,  was  already 
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out  of  breath,  "  you  might  have  many  a  worse 
confessor  than  Cato,  for  he  understands  all  that 
is  said,  and  never  repeats  it  again." 

"  That  seems  to  have  been  Father  Bonelli's 
case,  and  does  not  seem  always  to  answer ;  at 
least,  I  hope  to  hear  a  something  to-day  that  will 
throw  light  on  the  words  of  yesterday.  Let  us 
proceed,  for  I  am  as  anxious  as  you  can  be, 
though  I  don 't  read  the  reproaches  of  Cato." 

In  about  half  an  hour  from  this  period  the 
friends  had  gained  the  summit  of  a  rock  on 
which  the  Convent  of  Camaldoli  was  situated ; 
the  building  was  large  and  irregular,  inaccessible 
on  one  side,  and  hanging  over  terraces,  which 
descended  like  giant's  steps  to  the  edge  of  a 
swift  but  placid  river ;  these,  broken  by  pro- 
jecting masses  of  rock,  were  covered  with  the 
olive,  vine,  and  patches  of  rising  corn,  which,  in 
that  bright  sky,  ripens  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  boughs.  Another  side  opened  to  a  garden, 
which  ended  in  a  terrace,  whence  the  view 
was  superb  ;  the  third  was  blended  with  endless 
bits  of  attached  and  detached  buildings  ;  while 
a  fourth  boasted  more  of  the  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture, and  presented  a  regular  colonade:  under 
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this,  the  peasantry  were  wont  to  congregate  for 
their  days  of  festa  ere  they  entered  the  church  ; 
under  this,  also,  passed  the  friends  to  a  gate  on 
the  right,  and  came  within  the  cloistered  square 
of  the  Convent.  A  man,  holding  the  double 
office  of  porter  and  gardener,  hastened  to  inform 
his  superior  of  their  arrival,  and  left  them  to 
admire  the  green  turf,  with  its  roses  and  sweet- 
briars,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  small  pure  stream 
which  calmly  flowed  at  the  foot  of  a  stone  cross, 
and  supplied  a  circular  reservoir.  They  had 
not  much  time  for  admiration ;  the  porter  soon 
returned,  and"  led  them  to  the  cell  of  Father 
Bonelli. 

The  word  "  cell,'*  though  usually  applied  to 
the  apartments  in  religious  houses,  is,  we  fear, 
so  strongly  associated  with  the  prisons  which 
stud  our  counties  instead  of  convents,  that  we 
almost  suspect  the  felon's  abode,  the  cell  of  the 
condemned,  will  rise  to  view  when  the  term  is 
used  :  it  ought  not  to  do  so  :  the  Convent  cell 
has  usually  light,  air,  and  cleanliness  ;  how  little 
more  is  needed  for  the  luxury  of  man:  how 
well  might  the  monarch  have  bartered  his  palace 
for  the  humble  artless  cell  of  Father  Bonelli, 
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"  Welcome,  my  son,"  said  the  kind  old  man, 
as  he  folded  Herbert  Lindsay  within  his  arms, 
and  slightly  kissed  his  forehead.  *•  And  you, 
my  son,"  extending  his  hand  to  Colonel  Murray, 
"  welcome,  doubly  welcome,  if  the  friend  of  this 
my  christian  child." 

"Father,"  said  Herbert  Lindsay,  "  we  were 
playmates  fi^om  the  cradle,  and  have  lived  as 
brothers  :  I  wished  my  friend  to  see  one  whom 
I  had  taught  him  to  revere ;  and  now,  he  will 
await  your  pleasure  in  the  garden,  if  you  would 
speak  to  me  in  private." 

"  Xo,  my  son,  that  must  not  be,"  said  the 
monk ;  "  that  which  is  given  under  the  seal  of 
confession  is  sacred  in  our  keeping  :  the 
thoughts  alone  escape,  when  we  unite  our 
prayers  to  those  which  we  enjoin  to  erring  man. 
That  which  I  would  speak  in  your  ear,  is  but 
the  dying  request  of  a  sinful  man,  an  end  to 
further  an  earthly  atonement  to  the  memory  of 
one  he  loved,  yet  caused  to  perish  :  they  are  but 
words  I  promised  to  impart  to  any  English  I 
might  chance  to  meet;  and,  to  my  sorrow  be  it 
spoken,  that  vow  escaped  my  memory,  till  your 
presence  made  it  flash  upon  my  mind," 
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"  Father,"  said  Herbert  Lindsay,  "  may  not 
your  lengthened  years  plead  for  forgetfulness  ? 
none  could  accuse  you  of  wilful  neglect." 

"  None  are  blameless,  my  son  ;  but  if  I  have 
wronged  the  livinjr,  of  those  also  would  I  be 
forgiven  :  but  be  seated,  my  children,  and  you 
shall  hear." 

Herbert  Lindsay  and  Colonel  Murray  took 
the  seats  to  which  the  monk  had  pointed ;  he 
himself  first  went  to  a  desk,  and  taking  out  a 
packet  carefully  sealed  with  black,  he  laid  it 
on  the  table  at  which  the  friends  w^ere  seated ; 
he  then  drew  his  high-backed  wooden  chair  by 
the  side  of  Herbert  Lindsay,  and  indulged  him- 
self in  the  luxury  of  a  leathern  cushion,  pressed 
and  worn  to  the  thickness  of  a  lady's  walking 
shoe. 

"  There,  my  son,"  he  said,  laying  his  fleshless 
hand  upon  the  packet,  "there  is  the  charge  I  have 
preserved  so  long,  that  its  existence  had  passed 
from  this  treacherous  brain." 

"With  these  words  the  monk  raised  his  hand 
from  the  packet,  and  shrouded  his  brow  as  if  to 
collect  his  thoughts.     The  observant   Colonel 
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followed  the  movement,  and  as  he  saw  the  blood- 
less veil  which  barely  shadowed  the  eyes,  he 
could  not  but  think  of  Herbert  Lindsay's  simile. 
The  next  moment,  his  quick  glance  rested  on 
some  faint  yellow  characters,  written  on  the 
mysterious  packet,  and,  as  he  made  out  "  Lind- 
say "  and  "  Glenlonely,"  his  curiosity,  by  no 
means  diminished  :  even  Cato,  with  the  restless 
inquisitiveness  of  a  dog  in  a  strange  room,  had 
quietly  advanced,  and,  resting  the  tip  of  one 
paw  upon  the  table,  had  cautiously  protruded 
his  nose  towards  the  musty  papers  spread  his 
nostrils,  and  wondered  what  the  deuce  could  be 
inside.  A  look  from  Herbert  Lindsay  made 
Colonel  Murray  motion  Cato  under  the  table  : 
the  dog  obeyed  with  a  look  very  much  like  re- 
proach, which  seemed  to  say,  "  Master,  if  your 
fingers  don't  itch  to  break  the  seals,  my  claws 
do."  We  fear  the  frailty  of  man  was  not  infi- 
nitely less  than  that  of  the  dumb  brute. 

"  My  children,"  said  the  Monk,  recovering 
from  his  abstraction,  "  it  is  now  many  years 
since  Castel-a-Mare  was  destroyed  by  fire :  pre- 
viously to  that  accident,  war,  treachery,  and  the 
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Struggles  of  lawless  nobles,  had  rendered  it  al- 
ternately a  ruin  or  powerful  hold  ;  but  these 
times  had  gone  by,  and  the  castle  had  remained 
for  years  much  in  the  same  doubtful  state  as 
when  you,  my  son,  purchased  the  ruins  and 
rock.  My  memory  plays  me  false  on  events 
comparatively  recent ;  but,  if  I  err  not  as  I  trace 
the  last  receding  sands,  it  must  be  some  six  or 
eight  and  twenty  years,  since  a  Count  St.  Julian 
took  possession  of  the  castle  :  our  vows  lead  us 
from  the  world,  we  look  to  heaven  for  our  home ; 
but,  if  for  ourselves  we  forswear  the  ties  which 
form  the  home  of  others,  we  are  not  indifferent 
to  their  happiness  :  if  woman  may  not  enter 
within  our  walls,  it  is  to  mortify  our  evil  selves, 
and  not  in  token  of  our  scorn.  There  was  one 
who  accompanied  the  Count,  who  stood  like  an 
angel  of  peace  between  him  and  the  poor.  He 
was  proud,  haughty,  and  tyrannical  ;  she,  kind, 
generous,  quick,  but  forgiving  ;  she  righted  the 
oppressed,  and  boldly  pleaded  their  cause  :  she 
was  beloved  ;    he  both  dreaded  and  disliked." 

"  May  I  ask,  holy  Father,  if  the  fair  being 
of  whom  you  speak  was  wife  to  the  Count?  " 
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"  She  passed  as  such,"  replied  the  monk  ; 
"  that  is,  my  son,  when  first  she  arrived,  her 
name  reached  us  as  that  of  the  Countess  St, 
Julian ;  but,  after  a  time,  busy  tongues  had  cast 
a  slur  upon  the  name,  and  her  title  was  ques- 
tioned, nay,  her  cruel  lord  was  said  to  have 
countenanced,  if  not  spread  the  report  himself: 
he  seemed  jealous  of  the  affections  she  had  won 
from  the  poor,  and  to  quail  beneath  the  re- 
proaches she  fearlessly  spoke.  Gentleness,  my 
sons,  is  the  Christian's  weapon;  and,  in  a  woman's 
hand,  no  other  must  be  held  if  she  hope  to  con- 
quer. The  cause  of  the  Countess  was  a  rightful 
one,  but  her  measures  were  unwise  :  she  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  speak,  for  the  Count  out- 
raged the  bonds  of  society  :  he  herded  with  the 
wicked  and  dissolute,  and  offended  against  the 
laws  of  man  and  Heaven.  A  child  may  bend  the 
sapling  :  the  oak  defies  the  arm  of  man.  No 
wonder  that  he  spurned  the  just  anger  of  the 
weak  reprover  :  passion,  if  not  hatred,  joined  to 
his  fear  of  truth  ;  he  is  said  to  have  struck  to 
the  ground  the  gentle  form  of  her  who  was 
about  to  be  a  mother." 
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"  The  wretcli  ! "  said  the  Colonel  half  aloud, 
and  involuntarily  dropped  his  hand  to  feel  for  the 
scabbard  which  had  hung  by  his  side  for  so  many 
years.  "  Was  there  no  one,  holy  Father,"  he 
added  in  a  louder  voice,  "to  avenge  her  wrongs 
and  fell  the  ruffian  to  the  ground  ?" 

"  My  son,"  said  the  Father  with  mildness, 
and  gently  replacing  the  Colonel's  hand  upon 
the  table,  "  when  He,  who  is  all-wise,  thinks 
fit  to  punish,  the  instrument  is  never  wanting. 
That  hour  had  not  arrived,  or  hearts  as  warm 
as  thine,  some  arm  as  stout  as  this,  had  not 
been  wanting.  Thus  much  we  know ;  but 
know  no  more.  There  were  none  at  that 
moment  who  dared  reprove  or  succour.  From 
this  time,  the  fate  of  the  Countess  is  involved 
in  mystery.  The  poor  had  lost  their  friend, 
the  wretched  their  solace  :  she  was  never  after- 
wards seen  beyond  the  walls  which  surround 
the  rock." 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Herbert  Lindsay,  "  what 
were  the  reports  which  reached  your  ear?" 

"  Various,  my  son,"  replied  the  monk.  "  For 
a  time,  it  was  said  that  the  poor  sufferer  was 
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confined  by  illness  ;  then,  that  she  had  thrown 
herself  from  the  rocks,  and  perished  in  the 
river :  indeed,  some  scarf  or  trifles,  known  to 
the  peasants,  were  found  in  the  stream ;  but  of 
the  body  no  trace  remained :  she  was  seen  no 
more." 

"  And  were  there  no  means  — was  there  no 
power"  —  asked  the  Colonel,  "  to  make  the 
Count  explain  ?  " 

"  Such  means,  my  son,  as  are  entrusted  to 
me,  I  used.  I  sought  the  Count,  but  his  heart 
was  stone.  I  appealed  to  a  sterner  power :  the 
castle,  its  keep,  and  dungeons,  were  searched. 
No  clue  was  found ;  and  the  only  evidence 
went  to  confirm  the  tale  of  self-destruction." 

"  Is  the  Count  still  living?"  inquired  the 
anxious  Colonel. 

"  No,  my  son.  The  hour  of  retribution  was 
not  long  delayed.  Vengeance  came  ;  but  by  a 
mightier  arm  than  this;"  and  the  monk  once 
more  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Colonel's  arm ; 
but,  so  lightly  did  it  fall,  that,  had  he  not  seen 
the  action,  the  weight  might  have  passed  unno- 
ticed. "  The  Count  and  his  evil  company  had 
E  3 
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indulged  in   their   revelry  till  some  had  stag- 
gered to  their   rooms  ;  others  lay  senseless  in 
the  hall :    darkness   and   sleep  were    over    all. 
Some  hours  after  this,  volumes  of  black,  dense 
smoke  burst    from    the   windows ;    sparks    fol- 
lowed ;  then  flames  darted  their  tongues  of  fire, 
and    proclaimed    the   clouds  w^hich   rose  more 
terrible  and  black  than  the  winter's  night.   Still 
the   Count,   his  friends,   and   drunken  vassals, 
slept  in  their  dread  and  short  security.     Un- 
checked, unheeded,  the  devouring  element  fed 
at  will.     The  wolf  had  entered   the  fold :  the 
watch-dogs  slept,  the  shepherd  was  away  :  the 
crackling  beams  were  snapped  like  bones  within 
the  monster's  jaw.     Never  —  never  shall  I  for- 
get that  awful  night  !" 

"Were  you  present,  my  Father?"  inquired 
Herbert  Lindsay. 

"  Yes,  my  son  ;  and  if  my  words  are  more 
vivid  than  become  my  years,  it  is  that  the 
scene  is  now  before  my  eyes;  the  crashing  of 
timbers  is  still  within  my  ears :  I  can  find  no 
other  image ;  well,  indeed,  may  it  be  called 
*the   devouring    element.'       The    flames    soon 
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mounted  as  a  beacon  on  high :  the  peasants 
forgot  their  enmity;  I  and  my  brothers  hastened 
to  the  spot.  Many  who  had  slept  awoke  no 
more ;  some  were  dragged  forth  like  blackened 
cinders;  others — but  to  the  point.  We  found 
the  Count ;  and  the  peril  roused  him  from  the 
lethargy  of  wine.  Starting  from  the  couch  on 
which  he  lay,  he  looked  wildly  round  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 
cried,  '  Where  is  the  Countess  ?  Where  is  my 
wife?'  None  could  answer;  and  we  deemed  it 
but  the  raving  of  a  drunkard.  '  Where  is  my 
wife?'  he  repeated  once  again;  and,  seizing  me 
by  the  throat,  blasphemed  the  living  God,  and 
swore  that  I  should  die  if  I  did  not  speak." 

"  It  must  have  been  easier  to  die,  than 
speak,"  said  the  Colonel,  w^ho,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  Father,  could  not  resist  his 
flow  of  fancy ;  but  the  words  were  spoken  with 
becoming  gravity  and  concern. 

"  My    son,    you    are    right,"    answered    the 

monk,    taking    the    words    according    to    their 

tone.     ''  Count  Julian's  iron  gripe  would  soon 

have  ranked  me  with  the  silent  dead ;  but,  re- 

E  4 
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leasing  his  hold  as  suddenly  as  he  had  taken  it, 
*  Follow  !  follow  ! '  he  cried ;  and,  snatching  up 
an  ample  cloak,  he  beckoned  with  his  arm,  and 
rushed  from  the  apartment.  We  obeyed  as 
rapidly  as  we  could ;  but,  with  speed  which  far 
outstripped  our  own,  he  ascended  the  square 
and  lofty  keep.  The  upper  part  appeared  in 
flames  ;  the  lower  was  enveloped  in  lurid 
smoke.  He  made  one  short  pause,  turned 
round,  waved  his  hand,  and  disappeared.  The 
boldest  dared  not  follow :  it  presented  but  the 
certainty  of  death,  without  the  chance  of  doing 
good.  We  hastened  to  the  open  air ;  and, 
raising  our  eyes  to  an  arch  which  led  from  the 
tower  to  some  battlements,  otherwise  detached, 
we  watched,  with  breathless  awe,  for  the  result." 

"And  did  he  re-appear?"  asked  the  im- 
patient Colonel,  who  seemed  unwilling  to  allow 
the  good  monk  one  moment's  rest. 

"  He  did,  my  son ;  though  none  could  guess 
his  motives.  We  knew  he  must  perish  in  the 
keep,  or  pass  to  the  battlements  which,  as  yet, 
had  escaped.  The  flames  had  already  seized 
on    the    roof   which    covered    the   connecting 
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bridge  ;  but  the  arch,  being  turned  in  stone, 
might,  we  thought,  enable  the  Count  to  pass. 
In  a  space  of  time,  which  seemed  incredibly 
short,  the  Count's  figure  burst  from  the  blazing 
door-way.  The  roof  had  fallen  ;  and,  for  a  few 
instants,  we  saw  him  gasping  for  breath,  his 
hair  burnt,  his  hands  and  features  blackened, 
and  the  padded  cloak  struggling  into  fire  as  it 
met  the  winds.  The  air  renewed  his  strength. 
He  tore  oflP  the  cloak,  which  was  no  longer  a 
protection  ;  and,  casting  it  from  on  high,  he 
sank  from  our  sight.  Our  eyes  were  still  fixed 
upon  the  arch  which  spanned  the  dizzy  height, 
or  glancing  to  the  battlements,  when  the  side 
wall  of  the  keep  fell  in  ;  the  abutments  fol- 
lowed; and  the  disjointed  bridge  crumbled  into 
atoms  ! " 

"  And  the  Count  ?  "  asked  Herbert  Lindsay ; 
who,  from  his  local  knowledge,  was  now  more 
intensely  interested  than  the  Colonel. 

"  He  fell  with  the  ruins." 

"And  killed  on  the  spot?"  asked  Herbert 
Lindsay. 

"  No,"  answered  the  monk  ;  **  Proyidence 
E  5 
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ordered  a  further  trial.  It  chanced  that  some 
fodder,  gathered  for  the  winter,  broke  his  fall. 
Had  you  seen  him,  as  we  did,  following  the 
shower  of  stones,  and  darting  through  the  air 
like  a  spirit  of  the  raging  fire,  you  well  might 
have  shuddered  to  approach  his  hideous  and 
mangled  form.  However,  we  sought  the  Count ; 
and,  instead  of  a  mere  corpse,  we  found  the 
lingering  remains  of  life.  He  was  borne  to  this 
convent;  and  on  yonder  bed  he  expired."  And 
the  monk  pointed  to  the  lowly  couch  which  was 
partly  visible  in  the  adjoining  cell. 

Herbert  Lindsay  respected  the  reflections 
which  seemed  to  engross  the  holy  man  as  he 
continued  to  gaze  upon  the  bed.  For  a  time 
be  forbore  any  questions ;  but,  when  he  deemed 
he  might  speak,  he  begged  to  be  informed 
"  whether  the  Count  recovered  his  senses." 

"  Long  was  the  struggle :  the  proud  and 
mighty  was  humbled  to  the  dust:  his  body  was 
racked  with  pain ;  his  mind  was  lost.  For  weeks 
I  watched  by  his  side.  At  length  he  awoke  to 
reason,  as  it  were  from  a  dream.  The  memory 
of  that  terrific  night  returned  :  he  started  from 
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his  bed,  and,  sinking  from  weakness,  on  his 
knees  implored  to  be  carried  to  the  castle. 
'  Lose  not  a  moment,'  he  said ;  '  I  may  have 
slept  too  long  already.  Horrible  has  been  the 
torture  of  my  lingering  dream.  Can  it  be  true  ? 
Sinner  !  monster  !  that  I  am  !  I  dare  not  ask, 
and  yet  must  know  the  truth.'  The  truth  was 
soon  told ;  and  the  blow  shortly  terminated  his 
sufferings.  I  informed  him  that  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  he  was  rescued  from  the  fire. 
*  It  is  then  all  over  :  my  dream  is  true.  I  have 
av^oke  too  late  —  too  late  to  save  ! '  were  the 
only  words  he  uttered,  and  sank  senseless  on 
the  floor.  He  recovered  to  confess  his  sins. 
Those,  alas  !  are  recorded  on  high ;  and  their 
memory  on  earth  will  soon  be  buried  with 
myself  How  much  may  be  revealed  within 
this  packet,  I  know  not ;  but,  ere  he  breathed 
his  last,  he  instructed  me  where  to  search  for 
the  documents  within.  I  pledged  my  word  to 
obey  his  dying  request,  and  found  them.  For 
years  I  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
one  to  whom  I  might  entrust  the  charge. 
Napoleon's  bitter  wrath  seemed  to  have  closed 
E  6 
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the  Continent  against  the  foot  of  any  Enghsh- 
nian.  Years  succeeded  years  :  day  by  day  I 
deemed  my  pilgrimage  would  end.  That 
thought  alone  engaged  my  mind :  and  I  have 
sinned  in  forgetting  an  earthly  duty  to  a  fellow- 
creature.  INIay  I,  my  son,"  addressing  himself 
to  Herbert  Lindsay ;  "  may  I  receive  that  for- 
giveness from  your  father,  which  we  all  shall 
need  from  our  Heavenly  one  !  " 

Herbert  was  deeply  affected  by  this  simple 
appeal,  and  assured  the  good  Bonelli  that  his 
father  was  too  noble  to  harbour  an  unkind 
thought  against  a  fellow-creature  ;  and  then,  re- 
turning to  the  subject  which  had  interested  him 
as  much  as  it  seemed  to  do  the  monk  himself, 
he  said,  "  I  think,  my  Father,  that  I  am  able 
to  throw  a  melancholy  light  upon  the  details 
you  have  given  :  have  you  not  chanced  to  hear 
that  I  discovered  the  skeletons  of  a  female  and 
child?" 

"  No,  my  son,"  said  the  monk,  starting  back 
in  surprise ;  "  some  idle  reports  of  haunted 
rooms  have  reached  my  solitude,  but  I  enjoined 
my  brethren  to  treat  them  as  lightly  as  I  did. 
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Where  did  you  find  them,  and  what  led  to  the 
discovery  ?  " 

In  reply,  Herbert  Lindsay  had  only  to  make 
the  Father  Bonelli  acquainted  with  those  apart- 
ments already  known  to  the  reader.  When  he 
came  to  describe  the  remains  of  what  had  evi- 
dently been  a  secret  communication  from  the 
keep,  the  monk's  attention  was  more  fixed  than 
ever. 

"It  is  clear,  my  son ;  alas  !  the  melancholy 
truth  is  but  too  apparent :  that  which  the  finger 
of  Providence  has  revealed  is  told  with  a  wise 
intent,  and  I  were  sinful  to  deny  it.  It  seems 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Countess  Julian  and 
her  child  perished  from  hunger  and  not  from 
suffocation." 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  if  that  were  the  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  Count  ?  " 

"  My  son,"  answered  the  monk,  after  a  pause, 
"we  will  turn  from  the  theme, lest  1  transgress  the 
bounds  of  discretion  :  thus  much  only  will  I  say, 
that,  in  the  wild  ravings  of  the  wretched  sinner, 
he  would  shriek  for  aid,  and  struggle  to  approach 
the  window.     We  were  compelled  to  restrain 
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him  by  force;  and,  when  he  found  his  efforts 
unavailing,  with  piteous  and  heart-rending  sup- 
plications he  called  upon  us  to  rescue  the  inno- 
cent and  wronged.  '  Are  ye  demons,'  he  would 
ask,  '  that  ye  will  not  snatch  my  infant  from 
the  flames  ?  my  little  babe  !  my  lost,  my  un- 
offending child  ! '  Such  was  his  frantic  prayer  ; 
and  when  exhausted  he  would  seem  to  console 
his  mind  by  thinking  that  their  agony  had  been 
but  short,  that  all  was  over.  One  question 
more,  my  son,  ere  we  quit  this  fearful  tale; 
have  you  gathered  the  sad  remains,  and  bestowed 
the  rites  of  the  dead  ?  " 

"  It  has  been  done,  my  Father;  they  rest 
within  the  chapel  of  the  castle.  One  urn 
contains  the  two :  as  they  perished,  so  they 
continue,  united  in  death  as  they  were  in  life." 

"  And,"  said  the  monk,  as  he  crossed  his 
hands  upon  his  snowy  beard,  and  his  features 
beamed  with  the  sudden  glow  of  heavenly  fer- 
vour, "  and  as  the  good  shall  be,  united  in 
eternity !  And  now,  my  children,"  he  con- 
tinued, when  he  had  recovered  his  wonted 
serenity,    "  I  have  another  duty  to  discharge; 
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we  must  not  forget  the  poor  survivors  of  yester- 
day's wreck." 

The  friends  immediately  begged  to  accom- 
pany the  aged  man ;  and  Herbert  Lindsay, 
fearing  that  the  fatigue  would  be  too  great  for 
him,  offered  to  execute  any  wishes  he  might 
intrust  to  him. 

"  I  thank  thee,  my  dear  son,"  said  the  monk, 
as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  lost  for  a  while 
the  curve  of  age.  "  I  feel  my  strength  renewed; 
you  have  been  ordained  the  means  of  removing 
a  burden  from  my  mind.  I  must  be  grateful. 
I  will  not  flag.  My  course  is  well-nigh  run, 
and  oh  !  I  may  not  tarry  by  the  way  with  the 
goal  in  sight.  You,  my  friends,  shall  be  my 
staff  if  I  faint,  or  need  support ;  and  be  assured, 
my  son,"  addressing  himself  to  the  Colonel, 
"  that  thus  employed  a  soldier's  arm  will  win  a 
brighter  wreath,  that  when  it  is  raised  for 
slaughter  or  revenge." 

If  the  creed  were  somewhat  new  to  the  Co- 
lonel's ear,  he,  at  least,  became  a  willing  disciple 
for  that  one  day;  nay,  he  almost  doubted, 
whether  he  did  not  feel  happier  in  aiding  an 
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act  of  Christian  love  and  charity,  than  when 
he  had  received  promotion  on  the  field  of  battle. 
As  this  is  a  nice  point,  we  cannot  stop  until  the 
decision  is  made.  In  the  mean  time,  we  will 
inform  the  reader,  that  as  they  proceeded  to- 
wards the  church  which  had  sheltered  the  poor 
villagers,  Father  Bonelli  alluded  to  the  relics 
and  broken  ring  which  Herbert  Lindsay  had 
found.  He  advised  him  to  enclose  these  with 
the  packet,  and  inform  Lord  Glenlonely  of  every 
particular. 

A  man  in  his  hundredth  year  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  get  over  the  ground  as  we  do  with  the 
flourish  of  the  pen  ;  we,  therefore,  leave  Father 
Bonelli  to  pursue  his  good  work,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  lest  our  readers  should  weary  with 
doing  good,  we  will  indulge  them  with  a  short 
galopade  to  Paper  Buildings. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


A    LONDON    FOG. 


I  felt  ray  heart  accord 

With  the  spirits  then  abroad; 

My  pulse  was  wild  as  the  reckless  wind, 

And  passion  swept  o'er  my  reeling  mind. 

My  thoughts  were  dark  as  the  thunder's  scowl. 

And  the  withering  blast  with  its  deep,  deep  howl : 

The  shriek  and  the  yell  of  agonised  fear 

Like  harmony  fell  on  my  feverish  ear ; 

For  hatred,  love,  revenge,  despair. 

And  madness,  springing  from  its  startled  lair, — 

Ay,  these  it  was,  o'er  heart  and  brain. 

Like  tyrants,  held  their  troubled  reign. 

Relics  of  Modern  Poetry. 

A  PALPABLE  and  yellow  fog  shrouded  the 
beauties  of  the  Temple  Gardens.  York  or 
Lancaster  himself  could  not  have  told  a  red 
rose  from  a  white.  The  pale  mechanic  groped 
his  way,  and  felt  the  iron  railing,  uncheered  by 
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a  peep  at  the  green  and  velvet  turf.  Day  was 
turned  to  a  bastard  night.  The  lawyer's  lamps 
shone  like  stars  through  smoky  glass,  —  red, 
dull,  and  d (if  "damnable"  be  swear- 
ing, it  shall  not  be  written;  but,  as  divines 
apply  it  to  certain  heresies,  we  trust  it  is  "  quite 
correct"  ;  if  so,  let  the  reader  finish  the  sen- 
tence with  that  word,  which  alone  can  paint  the 
horrors  of  a  London  fog). 

Such  was  the  day  in  England's  smoky  capi- 
tal ;  though  the  date  and  season  nearly  tallied 
with  Colonel  Murray's  joyous  spring  of  Italy. 
Such  was  the  day  when  Melville  Gordon  felt 
in  his  element,  and  paced  the  limits  of  his 
chamber  in  dark  and  fiend-like  joy. 

"  They  shall  not  meet ! "  burst  from  his  lips ; 
and  a  devilish  laugh  was  heard  amidst  the  livid 
gloom  which  depressed  all  others.  "  Never  — 
never  shall  they  meet  again!"  and  as  he  re- 
volved his  plans,  and  deemed  his  machinations 
perfect,  again  that  unnatural  laugh  was  heard. 

Tliere  was  a  knock  at  his  inner  door. 

"Who's  there?"  cried  Gordon,  with  the 
anger  of  a  sorcerer,  whose  wicked  spells  had 
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been  intruded  on.  <'  Who 's  there  ?  Come 
in." 

The  door  slo\vly  opened,  and  a  light  in  the  pas- 
sage dimly  revealed  the  form  of  Gordon's  clerk. 

"Did  you  call,  sir?"  asked  the  man,  who 
had  heard  the  laugh,  and  thought  his  master 
must  be  ill  or  possessed. 

"  Xo  ! "  was  the  short  reply. 

"  Shall  I  bring  candles,  sir?" 

"  No  !  shut  the  door ; "  and  the  clerk,  who 
had  long  thought  "  that  too  much  learning  had 
made  his  master  mad,"  retired  with  that  awe 
which  intellect,  verging  on  madness,  holds  over 
the  many. 

Again  Gordon  was  left  to  himself.  He  ap- 
proached the  window,  and,  with  his  arms 
folded,  stood  to  watch  the  return  of  day. 
The  black  and  stagnant  sea  of  fog  (if  we  may 
use  the  epithet,  without  provoking  a  pun) 
was  slowly  quickened  into  life;  and,  breaking 
into  waves,  on  it  flowed,  the  waves  chasing  each 
other,  in  wild  fantastic  forms,  and,  to  Gordon's 
eye,  peopling  the  space  with  spirits  of  dark- 
ness.    In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  coast  was 
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clear;  that  is,  it  was  just  possible  to  trace  the 
muddy  course  of  the  silver  Thames,  and  guess 
at  the  sun  by  a  large  round  ball,  somewhat  less 
brilliant  than  the  red  nose  of  an  alderman.  We 
will  digress  a  little,  until  the  atmosphere  is  fur- 
ther improved. 

Though  Herbert  Lindsay  and  Miss  St.  Clair 
are  still  in  ignorance,  the  reader  is  perfectly 
aware  that  their  separation  was  caused  by 
Melville  Gordon.  One  short  link  is  wanting 
to  connect  this  result  with  Gordon's  unexpected 
appearance  amongst  the  gay  maskers  of  Salten- 
ham :  we  purpose  to  supply  it. 

Some  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since 
Lindsay's  departure  from  England,  when  Gor- 
don and  Miss  St.  Clair  met  in  private.  It  was 
the  first  time  they  had  done  so  since  that 
memorable  evening  in  which  he  had  declared 
his  passion.  We  know  not  whether  the  meeting 
were  intentional  on  his  part :  most  decidedly  it 
was  not  so  on  the  part  of  Miss  St.  Clair.  She 
had  wandered  no  great  distance  from  home, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  when  she 
was  startled  by  a  rustling  in  a  dwarf  plantation  : 
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the  next  moment,  a  horseman  cleared,  without 
an  effort,  the  low  bank,  and  Melville  Gordon 
was  before  her.  He  raised  his  hat,  bowed 
gracefully,  dismounted,  and  stood  by  her  side. 

"  Miss  St.  Clair  is  returning  home  :  may  I 
be  allowed  to  bear  her  company  ?"  asked  Gor- 
don, with  seeming  humility. 

The  only  answer  was  an  inclination  of  the 
head. 

It  were  difficult  to  say  less ;  and  poor  Emily 
was  too  much  surprised,  too  much  alarmed,  to 
say  more.  Gordon  never  approached,  but  she 
felt  as  if  the  flesh  were  creeping  on  her  bones, 
and  shrinking  from  his  touch. 

"  It  is  long,  very  long,  since  we  met,"  said 
Gordon,  in  his  sweetest  tone. 

"  I  think  it  was  but  last  week  I  met  you  with 
the  Murrays." 

"  I  had  forgotten  that :  a  summer's  day, 
without  the  sun,  is  scarcely  worth  our  me- 
mory." 

There  was  a  pause.  If  Emily  St.  Clair 
pierced  the  obscurity  of  the  compliment  he 
ventured  —  if  she  knew  that    the  presence  of 
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Others  were  as  clouds  between  herself  and 
him  —  she  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  was 
silent. 

"  Miss  St.  Clair,"  said  Gordon,  ''  I  perceive 
that  T  am  not  forgiven :  you  deny  the  poor 
boon  I  asked.  I  am  not  what  once  I  was — your 
friend." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Emily,  struggling  to  con- 
ceal her  agitation,  "  indeed,  you  are  forgiven. 
I  vvould  gladly  believe  you  worthy  of  the  name 

of ."    There  was  a  difficulty  in  concluding 

the  sentence.  Gordon  perceived  it,  and  said, 
with  gentleness, — ■ 

"I  little  thought  to  have  found  in  Emily  St. 
Clair  a  judge  at  once  relentless  and  unjust." 

"  Oh,  say  not  that ; "  replied  Miss  St.  Clair, 
driven  to  the  painful  necessity  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  another.  "  Rather  let  me  ask  for- 
giveness  if  I  wrong  you  against  my  judgment. 
I  feel  I  ought  to  thank  you,  and  be  grateful ; 
but,  there  are  some  events  so  linked  with  misery, 
some  meetings  so  replete  with  thoughts  which 
harrow  up  the  past,  that  we  cannot  master  the 
torture  they  renew.     Melville  Gordon,  for  the 
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sake  of  those  years  we  passed  in  childhood's  hap- 
pier day,  I  can,  I  do  forgive ;  by  the  memory 
of  those  hours  I  pray  you  to  forgive  my  weakness, 
when  I  ask,  that  we  may  meet  no  more." 

"  Unkind,  ungrateful  Emily  !  is  it  thus  you 
would  prove  my  friendship  ?  "  asked  Gordon, 
with  a  depth  of  feeling  which  for  a  moment 
revived  the  rays  of  hope.  "Will  no  time  —  may 
not  years — will  you  never,  never,  be  able  to 
conquer  this  antipathy  ?  " 

"  Never  ! "  was  the  solemn  and  decided 
answer. 

"  Never  !  "  faintly  echoed  the  voice  of  Gor- 
don ;  "  then,  farewell  hope  !  never,  ay  never  ! 
that  one  word  is  enough  ;  it  is  the  fiat  for  us 
all !  Miss  St.  Clair,"  he  continued,  starting  from 
his  reverie,  "  farewell  for  ever  ! "  and  vaulting 
in  his  saddle,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  to  the 
bank,  struck  the  rowels  into  the  sides  of  the 
noble  animal  he  rode,  and  shot  like  lightning 
into  the  adjoining  plantation.  A  few  bounds 
concealed  him  from  view,  and  presently  after- 
wards the  receding  hoof  of  a  horse  at  speed 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  carriage  road. 
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Emily  appeared  to  breathe  more  freely,  as 
the  fainting  sound  assured  her  of  the  increasing 
distance  from  ]\Ielville  Gordon.     At  this  mo- 
ment,   by   one    of  those    small,     yet  striking, 
coincidences,  which  so  often  occur  in  real  life, 
Jean  Moggeridge  came  in  sight,  and  met  Miss 
St.  Clair  within  a  few  yards  —  it  might  have 
been  on   the  very  spot — of  where  he  had  met 
Herbert  Lindsay  when  he  informed  him  of  Gor- 
don's sudden  departure  from  Calender  Castle: 
himself  unseen,  he  had  just  caught  sight  of  the 
two,    when    Gordon's    sudden    movement,    his 
instant    disappearance,    once  more  led  him   to 
doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  ask,  whe- 
ther he  were  Melville  Gordon,  or  his  evil  spirit. 
Since  the  evening  when  he  had  hastened  to  the 
rescue  of  Miss  St.  Clair,  he  had  never  seen  her 
and  Gordon  together ;  that  they   should  be  so 
now,  he  deemed  improbable :  his  doubts,  how- 
ever, were  shortly  removed;  he  heard  the  hoofs 
retreating  with   a  racer's   speed;  he  knew  the 
rider  by  his  horse. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Moggeridge?"  asked  Miss 
St.  Clair,    as    they  met;  and,  turning    to    the 
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daughter  who  accompanied  him,  she  continued 
some  inquiries  of  mere  household  importance. 

Moggeridge  looked  first  to  Miss  St.  Clair, 
then  to  the  direction  in  which  Gordon  had 
disappeared.  The  turf  was  torn  where  the 
horse  had  taken  its  spring.  This  was  written 
evidence,  and  Moggeridge  looked  to  Miss  St. 
Clair  to  receive,  or  ask,  some  explanation  ;  but, 
"  Good  bye,  Jean,  what  a  lovely  evening ; 
Good  bye,  Grace,  kiss  my  little  god-child," 
cut  short  his  intentions :  and  once  more  he  was 
obliged  to  dwell  in  perplexity,  and  repeat,  ''  It 
be  a  mystery  to  I  !  " 

Moggeridge,  wanting  in  the  finer  observation 
of  women,  remarked  nothing  that  betrayed 
the  agitation  of  Miss  St.  Clair.  Grace  had  a 
keener  eye ;  she,  too,  had  caught  sight  of 
Gordon's  figure,  and  accounted  for  his  flight 
by  their  approach.  Moggeridge,  w^hatever  his 
thoughts,  kept  them  to  himself.  Grace  was  a 
woman ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
certain  reports  of  private  meetings  and  corre- 
spondence might  be  traced  to  the  letter  which 
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had  been  delivered  by  Gordon's  steward,  and 
the  triflmg  occurrence  we  have  just  related. 

In  one  respect,  Moggeridge  and  his  daughter 
were  mistaken ;  they  had  been  unnoticed  until 
after  Gordon's  departure. 

From  that  hour  Gordon  fulfilled  his  promise, 
until  his  appearance  at  Saltenham  :  not  even  in 
public  had  they  met ;  but  for  no  one  instant 
had  Gordon  ceased  to  watch  his  prey.  He 
heard  of  Glenlonely's  declining  health  —  his 
arrival  at  Saltenham — his  feeble  condition  :  he 
foresaw  his  speedy  dissolution ;  and,  recalling  the 
w^ords  in  Lady  Glenlonely's  unfinished  letter, 
"  While  you  live,  let  Emily"  ******,  con- 
science whispered  that,  after  his  lordship's  death 
the  truth  would  appear,  and  burst  the  toils  he 
had  spread  around  his  victims.  The  possibility 
of  such  an  event  maddened  his  thought :  fixed 
in  his  purpose,  but  wavering  on  the  means  to 
be  employed,  he  hastened  to  Saltenham,  to  try 
how  far  he  could  succeed  by  threats.  The 
death  of  cither  victim  would  fulfil  his  vengeance. 
Once  more  he  would  glut  his  envenomed  pas- 
sions, by  looking  on  the  inroads  grief  had  made 
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on  the  beauty  he  had  deemed  perfection  ;  and  he 
gloried  in  the  thoughts  of  Herbert  Lindsay's 
return  to  England,  and  finding  her  in  the 
grave  whom  he  might  have  clasped  to  his 
bosom  as  wife. 

The  effect  produced  by  his  presence  seemed 
likely  to  accomplish  his  wishes.  In  the  mean 
time  he  neglected  no  other  means,  should  they 
be  rendered  necessary. 

The  foggy  morning  with  which  our  chapter 
so  obscurely  opened,  occurred  no  great  time 
after  the  Duchess  of  Diamond's  masked  and 
fancy  ball.  The  reports  of  Glenlonely's  health 
were  daily  worse  :  and  Gordon's  brain  had  been 
more  intently  busied  in  deadly  plots.  Thus 
were  his  thoughts  employed  when  we  left  him 
standinoj  at  his  windows,  in  order  that  we  mi^ht 
forge  the  one  connecting  link  for  the  reader's 
benefit;  and  thus  they  continue  to  be  now 
that  we  return  to  the  gloomy  chamber. 

A  heavy  single  knock  at  the  outer  door  some- 
what disturbed  their   channel  :   the   clerk   an- 
swered to  the  summons  ;  but  an  indistinct  parley 
betrayed  some   hesitation    as  to  admitting  the 
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visitors.  The  words  became  louder ;  and  Gor- 
don overheard  an  oath  more  emphatic  than 
elegant,  with  a  threat  of  rattHng  his  clerk's 
dominoes  down  his  throat  :  this  argument 
seemed  to  prevail ;  Gordon's  door  opened,  and 
the  usually  sallow  face  of  his  clerk  appeared 
white  with  fear  or  anger. 

"Who's  that?"  asked  Gordon  quickly,  "I 
told  you  I  would  not  be  disturbed:    who  is  it?" 

"  That  porter,  Sir,  w^ho  brings  your  game 
baskets ;  and  another  man  he  calls  his  friend." 

"  I  thought  I  heard  more  than  one  voice  : 
why  did  you  not  say  I  w^as  engaged?" 

"  I  did.  Sir,  and  put  my  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  friend  to  shew  him  the  way  out;  when — 
when- " 

«  Well,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  shook  me  off.  Sir,  like  a  child ;  and 
swore  he'd  knock  me  down,  if  I  did  not  treat 
him  like  a  gentleman." 

There  was  a  something  in  this  act  of  bold 
retaliation  which  squared  with  Gordon's  mood 
of  mind  ;  he  smiled  at  Scrapefee's  offended  dig- 
nity, and  told  him  to  let  the  fellow,  Burke,  come 
in. 
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Scrapefee  dared  not  disobey,  but,  in  no  very 
courteous  phrase,  told  Burke  to  come  in  :  his 
friend  followed ;  and  much  as  the  offended 
clerk  wished  to  humble  the  gentleman,  he  was 
afraid  to  tell  him  to  wait  in  his  office.  We 
must  briefly  describe  the  two. 

The  "porter  fellow  "  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and, 
w^ith  a  sneaking  sort  of  skulking  step,  approached 
the  door  of  Gordon's  chamber  :  he  took  the 
handle  in  his  hand,  paused,  looked  to  Scrapefee 
as  if  to  learn  whether  all  were  right  ;  and,  on 
receiving  a  nod,  he  cautiously  opened  the  door, 
just  wide  enough  to  slip  in  edgeways. 

"  Come  in  !"  cried  Gordon,  impatiently ;  and 
in  he  glided  :  the  next  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  wide  open,  and  in  marched  "  the  gen- 
tleman," his  friend. 

Burke  was  rather  under,  than  above,  the 
average  of  man  :  his  features  were  neither 
marked  nor  extraordinary  ;  light  straight  hair 
nearly  covered  a  low  receding  forehead  ;  his 
grey  lacklustre  eyes  would  have  passed  unob- 
served, but  for  their  perpetual  motion  ;  they 
never  met  the  eyes  of  another,  and  seemed  as  if 
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they  fixed  on  notliing  :  a  small  thin  nose,  pale 
cheeks,  thin  bloodless  lips,  and  a  chin  slightly 
underhung,  completed  one  of  those  faces  which 
thousands  would  pass  without  remark,  or  only 
say,  "  poor  wretch,"  as  they  looked  on  one 
whose  looks  told  of  low  and  debasing  misery. 
Gall  might  have  been  more  bitter  ;  and  said, 
"  flatten  that  fellow's  nose,  and  his  skull  will  fit 
the  scalp  of  a  tiger."  Of  his  figure  it  were  dif- 
ficult to  speak  ;  evidently  no  one  part  of  his 
dress  had  been  made  to  order  :  the  coat  had 
once  belonged  to  a  tall  man;  the  waistcoat  to 
a  boy,  or  one  shorter  than  himself;  the  breeches 
might  once  have  fitted  a  Dutchman,  but  now 
hung  in  loose  gathers;  fine  cotton  stockings 
worn  into  holes  —  and,  like  London  snow  a  week 
old  —  left  the  imagination  to  guess  that  once  they 
had  been  white  :  even  the  shoes  were  odd  ones, 
a  fact  the  more  readily  betrayed  by  the  knotted 
leather  which  confined  the  one,  and  the  muddy 
ribbon  that  trailed  from  the  other. 

The  friend  was  a  being  of  another  stamp  ; 
some  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  in  height,  erect,  and 
beautifully  modelled :  features  regular,  forehead 
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high,  with  dark  waving  hair,  which  answered  to 
the  free  and  dauntless  bearing  of  the  man.  His 
dress,  ahhoiigh  verging  on  the  flash,  w^as  well 
made,  and  shewed  his  figure  to  advantage  ;  the 
fall  of  his  shoulder  was  almost  feminine  in  beauty, 
and  his  limbs  were  so  gracefully  knit,  that  their 
actual  strength  was  disguised  :  indeed,  any 
but  a  member  of  the  prize  ring  w^ould  have 
doubted  his  man,  until  he  peeled  ;  then,  indeed, 
it  had  been  impossible  to  mistake  one  on  whose 
brow  courage  and  endurance  were  so  strongly 
written  ;  one  whose  iron  frame  was  so  fortified 
by  bone  and  muscle  that  no  blows  would  betray 
the  impression  they  made  ;  no  puffy  swelling, 
such  as  in  softer  moulds  distorts  the  image  of 
man.  Intelligence,  frankness,  and  a  dare-devil 
smile  of  good  humour,  mingled  with  a  hardened, 
reckless,  and  abandoned  air.  A  glance  con- 
vinced you  that  such  a  man  might  have  been  a 
Nelson  at  sea  —  a  hero  at  Waterloo;  that,  having 
missed  the  tide  of  circumstances,  he  was  a  cool, 
determined,  hardened  villain. 

Such  were  the  pair  who  honoured    Melville 
Gordon  with  their  presence. 
F  4 
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"Well,  Master  Burke,  what  brought  you  out 
at  this  time  of  day?"  asked  Gordon;  who,  proud 
to  his  equals,  arrogant  to  his  superiors,  was 
familiar  where  he  felt  he  could  withdraw  when 
he  pleased. 

Burke  made  a  cringing  bow  ;  and,  fumbling 
for  a  pocket,  to  which  his  hand  was  clearly  un- 
accustomed, he  at  length  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing a  piece  of  paper,  which,  like  his  stockings, 
had  once  been  white.  Presenting  it  to  Gordon, 
he  said, 

"  Please  your  honour,  the  day  vas  so  d — n 
dark  I  couldn't  sleep,  so  says  my  vife,  vy  don't 
you  do  a  bit  of  bissness ;  and  so  says  1,  I  thinks 
I'll  call  on  is  honor  and  see  hif  ve  cant  square 
haccounts  —  and  there  it  bees  ;"  approaching 
still  nearer,  and  holding  out  the  dirty  bit  of 
paper. 

Gordon  retreated  from  a  document,  which, 
if  as  difficult  to  read  and  unroll  as  papyrus,  was 
infinitely  less  inviting  to  the  touch.  Signing 
with  his  hand,  he  said,  "  There,  never  mind,  I 
guess  what  it  is;  put  it  in  your  pocket:  you 
must   have   cut  your    finger  in  mending  your 
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pen  ;  or,   do  you  write  your  accounts   in  red 
ink  ?" 

Burke  seemed  doubtful  how  to  take  the  ob- 
servation ;  his  eyes  quickened  their  restless 
movements,  then  actually  fixed  for  a  second  on 
the  paper  in  his  hand  :  the  impression  of  more 
than  one  bloody  finger  appeared  through  the 
dirt:  a  slio;ht  twitchinsj  of  the  nerves  convulsed 
the  cheeks  which  could  not  blush,  and  betrayed 
uneasiness.     It  soon  passed  ;  and  he  said, 

"  Haccidents  vill  appen  hin  our  professun, 
has  veil  your  honour  knows." 

"  Well,  the  account  ?"  said  Gordon,  wishing 
to  get  rid  of  the  fellow. 

"Three  pounds  is  vat  I  told  your  honour; 
but  I  hope  you'll  make  it  four,  and  that  vil 
square  haccounts.  Bisness  is  huncommon  slack; 
and  them  d — d  gamekeepers  takes  the  bread 
houtof  von's  mouths;  there's  no  doing  nothing 
in  the  riglar  line  of  b'.sness." 

"The  old  story,"  said  Gordon.  "Well, 
there's  the  money;"  and  he  tossed  four  sove- 
reigns on  the  table. 
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While  this  little  matter  was  discussed,  Gor- 
don's attention  had  been  partially  given  to 
Burke's  companion.  The  "gentleman"  had 
entered,  with  his  hat  on;  but  presently  whisk- 
ing it  into  one  corner,  had  put  his  arms  akimbo, 
leisurely  surveyed  some  few  prints,  then  the 
countless  books  which  crowded  the  room ;  and, 
having  ended  by  taking  one  from  its  shelf,  had 
seated  himself  in  an  easy  chair,  thrown  one  leg 
over  the  other,  and  unceremoniously  looked 
into  the  volume. 

Gordon  thought  this  most  particularly  impu- 
dent, and  felt  that  Scrapefee's  case  was  some- 
thing like  his  own.  But  the  master  determined 
to  punish  the  plebeian  who  had  thus  insulted 
his  dignity.  The  chinking  of  the  gold  had 
awakened  the  stranger's  attention  ;  and,  with 
that  powerful  satire  which  Gordon's  looks  and 
voice  could  enforce,  he  said  to  Burke, 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  name  of  your 
friend? — and,  perhaps,  you  will  condescend  to 
introduce  one  who  thus  honours  my  library  and 
chair." 

"  Burke 's  a  bungler  in   that  line,"  replied 
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the  *  gentleman,'  rising  from  h^s  chair,  and 
taking  a  flower  from  his  mouth  ;  '*'  I  '11  do  it  my- 
self: 'honest  Jack  Thm'tell,'  at  your  com- 
mands," slightly  bowing  as  he  said  so. 

Gordon's  satire  had,  for  once,  been  thrown 
away;  it  fell  harmlessly,  and  glanced  like  an 
arrow  from  a  brazen  column  : — yet  the  offender 
was  forgiven.  He  read  in  Jack  Thurtell,  a  man 
after  his  ovvn  heart.  Bending  his  tone  to  the 
character  before  him,  he  said, 

"  Mav  I  ask  if  your  merits  won  that  Christian 
tide  :    or  was  it  bestowed  by  your  godfathers?" 

"Godfather!"  repeated  Thurtell;  "  if  ever 
1  had  one,  he  did  less  for  me  than  most  do :  he 
never  gave  so  much  as  a  spoon  to  make  me 
think  of  himself,  much  less  the  value  of  a  good 
name." 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Gordon,  "  how  you  ac- 
quired it  ?  " 

"  Why,  that 's  a  poser,"  said  Thurtell,  laugh- 
in  o- ;  "yet  there's  something  honest  in  the  cut 
of  your  jib ;  so  I  don't  care  if  I  tell  you.  I 
did  what  many  a  great  man  has  done  before 
me ;  I  put  a  bold  face  on  all  I  did.  I  hate 
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your  half-and-half  ones ;  fellows  who  niaudle 
their  work,  as  they  do  their  liquor.  I  like  it 
neat ;  there 's  honesty  in  that." 

"  You  're  a  neat  un,"  slowly  escaped  from 
Burke's  lips,  like  a  joke  from  a  winding- 
slieet. 

"  Burke,  my  boy,  I  owe  you  one  for  that," 
said  Thurtell ;  "  but  we  '11  cry  quits  some  day 
or  other." 

Whether  there  were  something,  in  alluding 
to  the  future,  which  made  Burke  uneasy,  or 
whether  he  really  had  "  bisness,"  we  cannot  say  ; 
but,  taking  Thurtell  by  the  button-hole,  he 
said,  "  Come,  Jack,  let 's  brush." 

"  And  who,  Mr.  Oratoi',  gave  you  leave  to 
call  me  Jack?"  asked  Thurtell,  releasing  his 
button-hole,  drawing  up  his  fine  figure,  and 
folding  his  arms  with  offended  dignity. 

"  Veil,  Mister  Thurtell,  if  you  're  for  giving 
yourself  hairs,  let 's  be  holf." 

"  I  've  no  '  bisness,'  Mr.  Burke,  if  you  have  ; 
and  prefer  the  company  of  gentlemen : "  and, 
turning  to  Gordon,  he  remarked  what  an  ex- 
cellent library  he  had. 
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Gordon,  more  and  more  surprised  at  his 
visitor's  language  and  air,  was  curious  to  know- 
how  he  chanced  to  be  in  company  with  such  a 
man  as  Burke.  In  sliort,  wishing  to  improve 
the  acquaintance,  he  told  Burke  that  he  might 
go,  as  their  accounts  were  settled.  Burke 
hesitated ;  looked  at  Thurtell,  as  if  he  did  not 
like  to  leave  his  character  behind  him ;  but  a 
second  permission  to  depart  seemed  to  compel 
the  necessity  of  doing  so.  He  took  his  hat ; 
and,  going  up  to  Gordon,  said,  in  an  under 
tone, 

"  Is  the  basket  ready.  Sir?" 

"  True,  I  forgot,"  said  Gordon,  taking  a  key 
out  of  his  pocket :  "  there,  unlock  the  door, 
and  get  it  yourself" 

Burke  took  the  key;  and,  in  the  same  under 
voice,  said,  "  I  've  a  sweet  un  in  my  eye  :  what 
shall  I  bring  you  ?  " 

"  Take  the  basket,  and  begone,"  cried  Gor- 
don ;   "  I  'm  busy." 

"  Has  fresh  has  a  lily,"  said  Burke,  still 
urging  his  offer  ;   "you  've  only  to  choose?" 

"  I  choose  you  to  leave  the  room,"  uttered 
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Gordon,  in  an  angry  tone;  and  cntting  short  all 
further  dealings  for  the  present. 

Burke  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes ;  and, 
returning  with  a  basket,  such  as  venison-dealers 
use  for  their  haunches,  he  gave  a  doubtful 
glance  at  Thurtell,  and  departed. 

Wiien  the  door  had  closed,  the  two  remain- 
ing persons  boldly  confronted  each  other ;  and, 
for  a  minute  or  more,  they  seemed  to  be  fairly 
pitted,  and,  in  the  most  unflinching  manner, 
determined  to  measure  each  other's  strength  of 
mind,  or  body ;  perhaps,  both. 

Gordon  broke  the  silence,  by  asking,  "  Is 
Burke  your  friend?" 

"  Friend ! "  repeated  Thurtell,  as  if  he  scorned 
the  idea  :  but  soon  relapsing  into  his  careless 
good-humoured  laugh,  "  Friend  !  did  you  ask  ? 
Oh  !  yes,  that's  a  funny  word  as  the  world  goes, 
and  1  suppose  he  is  my  friend — that  is,  I  've 
made  him  useful  before  now.   Is  n't  he  yours? '^ 

"  Why,  yes — no,"  said  Gordon,  somewhat 
staggered  by  the  retort ;  "  that  is,  in  your 
fashion,  I  find  him  useful.  But  Ijow  is  it  you 
associate  together?" 
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'•Poverty — you  know  the  proverb,"  conti- 
nued Thurtellj  and  his  features  assumed  a  fierce 
and  darkened  scowl :  '•  yes  !  I,  in  my  way,  had 
my  independence  :  I  staked  it  all — ^v.  as  robbed: 
and  left  to  starve.  I  had  scores  of  friends  in 
those  days,  and  they  all  would  have  let  me  die. 
Thank  ye,  my  friends,  said  I,  but  I'll  be  d —  if 
1  do.  Some  went  off  the  perch  before  myself ; 
and  ray  friend  Burke  was  useful  in  those  days." 

"  And  out  of  pure  gratitude  you  repay  him 
with  your  company." 

"  Not  often.  I  played  the  fool  once  —  and 
lost  ;  now,  like  my  betters,  I  play  the  knave, 
and  thrive.  We  met  by  mere  chance  ;  and  I 
should  not  have  come  in,  if  your  man  had  not 
tried  to  put  me  out." 

"  I  hope  you  've  been  repaid  for  your  trouble : 
may  I  ask  what  book  you  've  chosen  ?  "  and  Gor- 
don pointed  to  a  volume  still  in  Thurtell's 
hands." 

"Another  old  friend,"  said  Thurtell,  laughin": : 
"  one  Horatius  Flaccus,  and  many  a  rap  over 
the  knuckles  he  has  cost  me  ;  but  I  can  't  help 
liking  the  dog  for  all  that.  It 's  long  since  we  've 
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met;  and,  ope.aing  the  book,  he  turned  to  some 
of  those  lighter  odes,  whose  elegance  and  grace 
win  upon  the  schoolboy's  heart  in  spite  of  the 
drudgery  of  lessons.  Coming  upon  that  touch- 
ing and  simple  gem,  which  begins,  ''donee  gratus 
eram  tibi,''  Thurtell's  reckless  cast  of  features 
seemed  to  hare  changed  their  mould  :  there  was 
an  air  of  thought,  melancholy  —  almost  gentle- 
ness. Tmce  he  repeated  those  four  words :  a  sigh 
was  on  the  point  of  escaping,  when  the  exclama- 
tion of  '  Heigh  ho  ! '  and  a  pretended  yawn,  par- 
tially concealed  the  weakness  :  looking  sternly 
at  Gordon,  he  said,  "  I  '11  tell  you  what.  Sir ; 
though  you  may  laugh,  and  I  scarcely  think  it 
true,  nevertheless  it's  a  fact  :  there  was  a  time 
when  I  could  read — ay,  and  relish  the  beauty  of 
those  lines  ;  now,  tempora  mutantur^  et  nos  muta- 
mur  in  illis,  as  that  oily  Poet  says,  and  be  d — 
to  his  truisms." 

"  I  little  expected,"  said  Gordon,  "  to  find  a 
classical  scholar  in  the  friend  of  Mr,  Burke." 

"  I  forgive  your  sneer ;  for,  upon  my  soul,  I 
wonder  at  myself:  I  didn't  think  there  was  a 
drop  of  sweet  oil  in  my  body,  or  brains  ;"  and, 
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chancing  to  look  down  upon  the  Horace,  he  burst 
into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter  :  the  leaves,  of  their 
own  accord,  had  closed  the  page  which  had 
touched  the  hardened  sinner,  and  now  stood 
open  at  the  Ode  beginning,  "Exegi  monumentum 
cBre  pereyinius." 

"  Pray,  let  me  ask,  what  may  be  the  cause  of 
your  merriment  ?  " 

"  There,"  said  Thurtell,  pointing  to  the  Ode, 
"  that  's  the  very  jockey  for  our  friend  Burke  : 
many's  the  monument  he  has  raised,  and  I  war- 
rant will  do  so  again." 

"  Then  you  know  the  fellow's  calling;  that  he 
is  one  of  those  wretches,  whom,  thanks  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  laws,  men  of  science  are  driven 
to  employ." 

"  I  know  the  fellow,"  answered  Thurtell, 
"probably  better  than  yourself;  mark  my 
words,  that  fellow  bears  an  illustrious  name  ; 
but  he  's  likely  to  raise  a  monument,  which  shall 
beat  his  namesake's  out  of  the  field." 

Thurtell  was  no  bad  prophet.  That  same 
Burke  was  the  man  who  lived  to  enrich  our 
language  with  his  name ;  or,  rather,  the  man 
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who  bequeathed  it  to  tlie  nation  on  the  gallows : 
the  wretch,  unworthy  the  name  of  man,  who 
invented  a  murder  so  diabolically  original  that 
it  beggared  the  riches  of  our  tongue,  and  com- 
pelled us  to  immortalise  his  name  to  express 
the  deed  of  darkness. 

The  conversation  which  ensued  was  general. 
We  need  only  say,  that  it  ended  by  a  promise 
on  the  part  of  Thurtell  to  let  Gordon  have  a 
further  peep  into  "  Life  in  London."  He 
agreed  to  introduce  him  to  some  minor  hells, 
which  even  Gordon's  curiosity  had  never  pene- 
trated. 

"  Good  bye,"  said  this  accomplished  guide, 
with  a  familiar  nod  ,*  "  at  twelve  to-night,  under 
the  Piazzas,  near  the  old  book-stall,  you  '11  find 
the  classical  and  honest  Jack  Thurtell." 

Gordon  nodded  assen  t ;  and,  as  Thurtell  sought 
theouter  door,he  listened  to  his  firm  and  haughty 
tread.  The  door  banged,  and  the  sound  of 
his  feet  was  quickly  lost.  "  The  day  may  come,'* 
said  Gordon,  still  looking  towards  the  door, 
"  when  that  man  may  prove  my  friend  in  need!' 

The  fog  had  cleared ;  the  sun  was  bright  , 
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the  emerald  turf,  the  belt  of  gay  and  early 
flowers,  the  beauties  of  the  Temple- Gardens 
stood  revealed. 

Gordon  cast  one  look  upon  the  scene ;  the 
harmony  of  nature  was  in  discord  with  his  heart : 
he  threw  himself  in  the  chair  where  Thurtell 
had  sat  but  now  ;  and,  shrouding  the  light  of 
heaven  with  his  hand,  was  \oF,t  in  meditation, 
dark  and  deep. 
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CHAP.    XXV. 

THE    CONVENT.       LOVE    AND    CHARITY. 

An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 

Hi:-;  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace, 

And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face. 

Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor. 

As  God  had  clothed  his  own  ambassador. 

Dryden. 

Our  readers  may  not  be  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  presence  of  the  daring  Thurtell  and  gentle 
Mr.  Burke.  They  may  take  our  word,  that 
Italy  is  a  safer  country,  notwithstanding  its  far- 
famed  stories  of  banditti.  Revenge  is  the 
wild  justice  of  the  savage ;  in  a  civilized  state, 
the  law  takes  vengeance  into  its  own  hands; 
but,  where  the  government  is  bad,  justice  slow, 
and  the  blood  quick,  we  must  not  wonder  if, 
now  and  then,  a  few  inches  of  the  bright  stiletto 
are   administered  on   the  spot.     Let  us  pause 
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one  moment  ere  we  write  the  condemnation  of 
others.  Are  our  own  hands  so  pure  and  spotless 
that  we  may  dare  to  do  so  ?    Were  they  not  the 
Irish,   who,   with   no  one   object   but   revenge, 
hemmed  a  whole  family  within  its  cottage,  fired 
the  roof,  and  burnt  man,   woman,  children,  all 
alive  ?     AVho  were  the  butchers  who  thousjht  of 
murder  for   the    sake    of  selling    the    carcass  ? 
Were  they  not  English  ?  Were  they  not  Scotch  ? 
"  Judge  not,   lest  ye  be  judged,"  may  well  be 
written   on   the    garter  which  links   the   three 
united  kingdoms.     At  least,    we  can  insure  our 
readers  from   such  ends  as  these ;   and  if  they 
provoke  the  stiletto,  the  fault  will  be  their  own. 
The  good    Father    Bonelli  had    visited    the 
afflicted  villagers  :  and   having,  to   his   utmost, 
provided  for  their  wants,   was  accompanied  by 
Lindsay  and  Murray  to  the  gates  of  his  Con- 
vent.   They  were  about  to  leave  him  ;  when  he 
said,   "  Enter  my  children,    and  share  our  hos- 
pitality ;  though  the  fare  be  humble,  let  it  prove 
my  gratitude  :  I  pray  you  enter." 

Of  course  the  friends  could  not  refuse  ;  and 
the  Monk  led  the  way  to  his  neat  and  unpre- 
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tending  cell.  Having  turned  the  key,  and  ad- 
mitted his  guests,  he  offered  seats,  and  rested 
for  a  time  from  the  fatigues  he  had  encountered. 
"  You  see,"  said  the  Monk,  pointing  to  some 
flowers  which  were  blooming  at  the  window, 
and  climbing  the  sides,  "  though  we  forsw^ear 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  we  find  something 
to  love.  Pass  to  my  dormitory  while  I  prepare 
your  simple  fare,  and  you  may  find  some  plants 
more  worthy  of  your  notice." 

Lindsay  and  INIurray,  like  good  children,  did 
as  they  were  told ;  and  admired  the  luxuriant 
beauty  of  carnations,  and  other  flowers  less 
known  to  their  eye. 

"  Thus  it  is  with  all,"  said  Lindsay ;  "  man 
cannot  live  without  something  to  love;  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  curdles  in  the  veins 
when  it  has  nothing  to  feed  and  cherish ;  and 
man  becomes  less  than  the  brute." 

"  It  seems  the  fashion  of  the  Convent,"  said 
Colonel  Murray,  ranging  his  eyes  to  the  left, 
and  perceiving  flowers  in  every  window-sill. 

''  It  does ;  and  thus  these  austere  and  self- 
denying   men  betray   the   human   heart,    and 
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prove  my  words.  We  all  must  love  :  by  the  way, 
Murray,  how  have  you  escaped  so  long  ?  " 

"  How?"  asked  the  Colonel,  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  "  How,  how  have  I  escaped,  when  thou- 
sands fell  around  me  ?  Heaven  knows  how ; 
not  I.  You  forget  that  I've  been  wedded  to 
my  sword." 

"  A  cold  and  dangerous  companion,  for  hfe." 

"  Good  tempered,  at  all  events,"  said  the 
Colonel,  laughing  at  his  own  joke. 

"  And  with  one  good  point,"  asked  Herbert 
Lindsay,  pursuing  the  Colonel's  simile,  "  can 
you  rest  content?  But  now,  dear  Murray,  the 
Holy  Alliance  has  dissolved  your  unhallowed 
union;  look  at  the  lovely  scenery  beneath  our 
feet ;  yon  crystal  river,  and  the  hanging  woods ; 
do  not  these  make  you  long  for  one  of  softer 
metal,  to  v/hom  you  might  say,  '  How  beautiful 
is  this?'" 

"  1  think,"  said  Murray,  retreating  from  the 
question,  "  I  could  make  this  rock  impregnable. 
These  monks  have  usurped  a  beautiful  position 
for  a  battery." 

The   Colonel   had   made  a  lucky  hit.     The 
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convent  had  been  founded  by  the  men  of  peace 
on  the  ruins  of  a  castle  ;  a  circumstance  which 
led  Herbert  Lindsa}^  to  account  for  the  strange 
irregularity  of  parts  of  the  building. 

Murray,  anxious  to  pursue  his  advantage, 
said,  "  And  only  see  how  happily  these  men 
live,  and  with  how  little  :  yon  pallet-bed,  one 
chair,  a  crucifix  and  toilet,  which  does  not 
contemplate  the  misery  of  shaving." 

"  Come,  my  children,"  cried  the  Monk,  just 
as  the  catalogue  of  furniture  'svas  finished. 

Again  they  obeyed ;  and,  as  they  were  pass- 
ino-  from  one  cell  to  the  other,  Herbert  Lind- 
say  said,  in  a  half-whisper, 

"  I  should  laugh  to  see  the  gallant  Colonel 
with  a  beard  like  that  of  our  patriarchal 
host!" 

On  a  small  deal  table,  clean,  but  brown  from 
age,  stood  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  a  tumbler, 
some  bread,  dried  figs,  walnuts,  almonds,  and 
a  stone,  shaped  like  a  pear,  which  puzzled  the 
guests. 

"  Drink,  my  son,"  said  the  Monk,  filling  the 
tumbler,  and  presenting  it  to  Herbert  Lindsay. 
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After  he  had  done  the  same  kind  office  for  the 
Colonel,  he  continued,  "  and  now  let  me  teach 
you  how  to  relish  your  feast." 

And  placing  a  pile  of  almonds  before  him, 
he  put  them,  one  by  one,  into  a  dent  in  the 
table,  which,  by  long  usage,  had  taken  the 
form  of  the  nut ;  and,  with  the  mysterious 
stone,  broke  the  shell :  then  opening  the  figs 
with  a  knife,  he  inclosed  a  kernel  in  each.  The 
union  was  happy,  and  approved  of. 

"  That  table  must  have  been  in  u^  for  many 
years,"  said  Lindsay,  looking  at  the  mould 
which  practice  had  formed. 

"  It  has,  my  son ;  and  it  is  also  many  years 
since  I  have  ceased  to  use  it.  But,  old  as  I 
am,  I  intend  to  show  you  our  church  before 
you  leave  us  :  fame  has  told  me  how  much 
you  have  done  for  the  chapel  of  Albergo  di 
Castello." 

When  the  repast  was  over,  the  monk  led 
them  through  the  refectory,  and  through  divers 
odd-shaped  robing-rooms,  and  entered  the 
church  by  a  side  door. 

The  monk  crossed  himself  with  the  conse- 
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crated  water ;  and,  bowing  his  knee  before  the 
altar,  was  lost  in  prayer.  Again,  to  Murray's 
surprise,  Herbert  Lindsay  also  signed  his  brow 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  appeared  equally 
engaged  in  prayer.  After  this,  the  monk 
pointed  out  a  fine  painting  of  "  the  Saviour," 
and  other  scripture  pieces ;  and  then  led  the 
way  to  the  convent  garden.  On  the  terrace,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  there  was  a  seat  pro- 
tected from  the  sun,  and  commanding  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  the  world. 

After  the  three  had  been  seated  for  some 
time,  the  silence  was  broken  by  Father  Bonelli's 
addressing  Herbert  Lindsay : 

"  Is  it  true,  my  son,"  taking  his  hand  as  he 
spoke,  "  that  you  have  entered  into  the  bosom 
of  our  church  ?" 

"  No,  my  father,"  was  the  reply :  "  but  I 
trust  you  do  not  deem  me  the  less  a 
Christian." 

"  My  son,"  answered  Bonelli,  but  looking 
round  with  the  habitual  caution  of  his  pro- 
fession, "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  do  so. 
All  but  one  hundred  years  have,  I  trust,  hum- 
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bled  the  pride  of  learning,  and  taught  me  to 
know  a  Christian  by  the  spirit  of  his  works. 
The  time  was  when  this  right  hand,"  and  he 
turned  to  the  Colonel  as  he  spoke,  "  was  as 
proud  of  victory  as  thine.  May  the  good  God 
forgive  me ;  but,  I  fear,  my  pen  was  fierce, 
unsparing,  and  revengeful,  as  even  the  sword 
of  a  warrior.  Blessed  be  the  mercy  which  has 
spared  my  life ;  and  may  the  years  and  years  of 
penance  atone  for  those  guilty  hours.  Then, 
my  children,  forms,  words,  a  letter,  was  enough 
to  stir  my  blood,  and  make  me  sigh  for  con- 
quest. *  In  hoc  signo  vinces^  I  proudly  said 
within  myself;  but,  oh  !  how  fearfully  did  I 
pervert  the  doctrine  of  Him  who  died  upon  the 
cross.  I  girded  my  loins,  and  armed  for  battle 
I  fought,  till,  in  the  spirit  of  a  caviller,  I  lost 
the  spirit  of  a  Christian.  Yet  I,  my  son," 
affectionately  pressing  the  Colonel's  hand,  "  had 
no  excuse :  my  calling  was  that  of  peace 
and  good-will  to  every  fellow-creature.  Be- 
ware !  beware  !  my  children  :  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  folly ;  his  strength  but  weakness.  I 
was  chastened  in  the  hour  of  victory  and 
G  2 
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power :  sickness  opened  the  portals  of  death. 
Stricken  in  mind  and  body,  I  lay  feeble  and 
helpless  as  a  child ;  but  in  that  blessed  hour  I 
was  born  again :  from  that  hour,  I  humbly 
hope  that  I  learnt  the  true  wisdom  of  a 
Christian." 

It  was  impossible  to  listen  with  indifference, 
and  watch  the  pure  tear  of  repentance  which 
fell  as  the  old  man  recalled  the  fiery  spirit  of 
his  youth.  Lindsay,  unwilling  to  intrude  upon 
meditations  into  which  the  good  Father  Bonelli 
had  fallen,  rose  to  depart. 

"  My  children,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  will 
detain  you  no  longer.  My  sand  is  nearly 
run;  the  vital  spark  is  flickering  fast:  when 
the  last  hour  is  at  hand,  we  must  not  sleep. 
Peace  be  v/ith  you,  my  sons  !  May  He,  who 
died  for  all,  lead  you  to  eternal  life  !  Oyice 
more^  farewell  !"  And  he  added,  in  a  solemn, 
but  tremulous  voice,  "  I  must  away  and  trim 
that  lamp,  by  which  alone  we  may  hope  to  see 
the  gates  of  Heaven." 

Father  Bonelli  retired  to  his  cell.  The  fol- 
lowing  morning    his    presence   was   missed    at 
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matins :  some  of  his  brethren  entered  the 
outer  room ;  they  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
inner ;  listened,  but  heard  no  sound :  they 
opened  the  door.  The  Father  was  kneeling 
beside  his  bed ;  his  hands  were  clasped,  and 
raised  to  Heaven ;  but  his  venerable  head  had 
sunk  upon  the  coverlit.  The  last  sand  had 
fallen  ;  the  vital  spark  was  extinct ;  and  the 
soul  had  entered  the  abode  of  the  blest. 

The  friends  had  proceeded  some  way  towards 
Castel-a-Mare,  when  the  Colonel  said,  "  Per- 
fect as  that  kind,  good  old  man  appears,  I  'm 
glad  you  are  still  a  Protestant.  From  what  I 
had  seen,  1  almost  feared  to  put  the  question." 

"  I  have  not  changed,"  said  Herbert,  smiling 
at  his  friend's  fears  :  "perhaps  I  am  less  likely 
to  do  so  than  those  who  are  more  intolerant.  I 
endeavour  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Father 
Bonelli,  and  steer  clear  of  cavils,  lest  I  should 
founder  on  trifles.  There  is  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity which  none  need  mistake,  whether  in 
Papist  or  Protestant." 

"  But  the  sects  of  the  latter  are  endless." 

"The  cut  or  colour  of  a  coat  does  not  alter 
G  3 
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the  man  within  :  —  if  I  differ  in  some  points, 
may  I  not  agree  in  others  ?     If  Pagan  temples 
have  been  purified  by  tlie  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
need  I  shrink  from  praying  in  the  temple  of 
any   of  my   fellow  Christians  ?      All   first    re- 
formers,   religious    or   political,    are    prone    to 
violence.     The  earliest  Christians  declared  war 
against  the  works  of  Heathen  art ;  the  Protest- 
ants against  the  cathedrals  of  the  Papists :  shall 
we,  the  descendants  of  reformers,  preserve  the 
blind  fury  of  our  ancestors  ?     If  they,  in  their 
zeal,   confounded  the  images  of  saints  with  the 
image  of  the  cross,  have  we  not  had  time  to 
recover  our  blindness  ?     What  follower  of  the 
cross  need  blush  for  the  sign  ?     What  emblem 
fitter  for  the  altar  ?     What  type  more  pure  and 
beautiful  than  water  to  figure  the  washing  away 
of  sin  ?     What  act  more  suited  to  the  Christian 
than   confessing  his  faith   by  the   sign   of   the 
cross  ?     '  In    hoc   signo   vinces^   as    the   Father 
once  applied  so  wrongfully  to  the  cause  of  in- 
tolerance." 

"  A  soldier,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "taught  to 
obey  orders  without  thinking  for  himself,  is  apt 
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to  foster  many  a  prejudice  for  want  of  thought. 
I  feel  the  force  of  what  you  say." 

"  Were  you  ever  at  Venice ?'* 

"  Never.'' 

"  Well,  all  the  world  knows  that  a  Venetian 
carriage  is  a  gondola." 

"  Canaletti  has  told  me  as  much  as  that." 

"  And  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  me 
when  taking  an  airing  in  one.  I  was  about  to 
visit  some  one  of  the  many  magnificent  churches  : 
the  o;ondoiier  had  landed  at  the  flio-ht  of  marble 
steps  :  the  day  was  cold  :  the  large  window  of 
plate  glass  was  —  not  up,  but  slid  into  its  place  ; 
the  boat  jibbed  ;  it  struck  against  some  pro- 
jecting angle,  and  the  glass  was  shattered  to 
pieces.  The  fault  was  not  mine;  but  never 
shall  I  forget  the  terrific  expression  of  rage 
which  changed  the  features  of  my  gondolier. 
I  think  he  would  have  stabbed  me,  or  himself, 
had  the  weapon  been  at  hand :  luckily,  it  was 
not.  Having  clenched  his  fists,  and  torn  two 
handfuls  of  hair,  he  struck  his  breast  with 
frantic  rage  :  in  doing  this,  his  fingers  became 
entangled  in  a  rosary  ;  it  caught  his  eye  :  he 
G  4 
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seized  the  little  crucifix  attached  ;  gazed  at  it 
for  a  moment ;  raised  it  to  his  lips  :  his  passion 
was  subdued ;  his  features  were  calm ;  and, 
without  a  complaint,  he  pursued  his  task :  the 
image  of  the  cross  recalled  the  spirit  of  his 
faith!" 

"  And  made  him  resigned  to  the  blow,"  said 
the  Colonel,  who  really  meant  to  be  serious. 

"  It  did,"  said  Lindsay ;  "  and  who  would 
object  to  a  memento  which  could  recall  an 
erring  man  to  reason  and  resignation  ? " 

"  None,  I  should  think." 

"  Or  who,"  continued  Lindsay,  "  could  look 
on  that  exquisite  work  of  art,  which  I  gave  to 
the  chapel  near  Albergo  di  Castello,  without 
feeling  his  mind  fixed  on  the  immensity  of 
the  sacrifice  made  for  the  redemption  of  man  ? 
Did  you  notice  the  crucifix  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly." 

"  Well,  then,  to-morrow  you  shall  see  it." 

"And  repass  the  giant's  skeleton?"  asked 
Colonel  Murray,  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
proposition. 

"  No ;    I  will  be  your   guide   this   time.     I 
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think  you  have  seen  enough  of  the  sublime  in 
nature ;  for  variety,  you  shall  feel  the  sublime 
in  art." 

"  What  are  its  ^reat  merits :  and  who  is  the 
artist  ?  " 

"  The  cross  is  simply  of  ebony ;  the  figure 
of  ivory,  transparent  as  the  living  flesh :  the 
swollen  veins  appear  as  if  the  throbbing  pulse 
were  there ;  the  limbs,  graceful,  yet  delicate, 
tell,  in  their  beautiful  proportions,  of  one  with- 
out spot  or  blemisli.  Where  the  nail  has  pierced 
the  hands  and  feet,  it  seems  as  if  the  flesh  would 
tear  and  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  expiring 
body.  But  what  are  these  minor  details  com- 
pared with  the  conception  which  has  embodied 
the  presence  of  Divinity  in  the  form  of  man  ? 
It  is  a  something  greater  than  the  poet's  inspir- 
ation :  there,  with  the  greatest,  how  much  is 
left  to  the  imagination ;  here,  the  highest  effort 
of  human  imagining  is  rendered  into  substance  : 
you  see  it  —  feel  it:  it  is  rendered  palpable  to 
every  sense ;  it  is  greater  than  the  limits  of  the 
painter's  art :  there,  the  expression  is  fixed ; 
here,  it  varies;  yet  all  is  perfect  and  divine." 
G   5 
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"  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel :  "  surely,  it  can  vary  only  with  your  own 
imagination  ?" 

"  You  may  well  ask  the  question,  for  I  never 
saw,  nor  heard,  of  more  than  one  other  instance 
where  art  and  inspiration  had  achieved  a  similar 
effect.  In  the  same  features  are  given  three 
distinct  expressions  :  they  bear  the  record  of 
that  awful  day,  and  tell  the  epoch  of  that  sacri- 
fice for  sin;  viewed  on  one  side,  they  present 
the  union  of  hope,  firmness,  gentleness  and  joy; 
on  the  other,  the  agony  of  the  ninth  hour  is 
told  with  force  to  touch  the  hardest  heart  :  seen 
in  front,  the  whole  is  harmony  ;  a  Heavenly  and 
angelic  calm  tells  that  all  is  accomplished,  and, 
though  the  Godhead  speaks  in  every  line,  we 
mark  the  resignation  of  the  man  of  sorrow,  and 
seem  to  hear,   '  thy  will  be  done  ! ' " 

"  There,  at  least,"  said  Colonel  Murray,  "you 
have  recourse  to  imagination." 

"  True:  and  wonderful  as  this  work  of  genius 
is  —  near  as  it  approaches  to  a  reality  which 
satisfies  —  I  suppose  I  must  allow  it  to  fall  short 
of  what  we  yearn  to  image  :  the  attempt  must 
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fail,  for  it  struggles  to  pass  the  limits  set  to 
human  powers  :  but  you  shall  judge  for  yourself; 
I  will  not  weary  you  with  my  description." 

"  But  where,"  asked  the  Colonel,  "  is  the 
other  to  be  seen  of  which  you  spoke  ?  " 

"  At  Avignon,  in  that  picturesque  city  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Popes,  is  a  similar  work;  and 
the  guardian  nun,  who  exhibits  the  treasure, 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and  your  mite  to  the 
fund  of  charity  :  at  all  events,  the  frowning  tur- 
rets of  the  warlike  popes  will  well  repay  your 
journey." 

"And  the  artist's  name?" 

"  Is  unknown ;  fiction,  of  course,  supplies  the 
place  of  truth,  and  will  tell  you  of  a  murderer 
condemned  to  death  by  some  regal  pope,  and 
that  this  work  was  inspired  by  the  hope  of  life 
and  pardon :  all  that  is  really  known,  is,  that  there 
are  only  two  relics  by  the  same  most  masterly 
hand :  such  perfection  could  not  have  been  at- 
tained at  once ,  but  the  being  who  must  have 
united  within  himself  the  highest  powers  of  the 
poet,  painter,  and  sculptor,  'has  left  not  a  name 
behind.'  " 
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"  So  much  for  fame  and  her  post  obits  !" 
cried  the  Colonel  :  "when  we're  dead,  gone, 
and  forgotten,  she  pays  her  bonds.  But  let  me 
ask  one  more  question  :  do  you  really  mean  you 
would  tolerate  images  in  our  churches  ?" 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Lindsay ;  "  you  speak  in 
the  plural,  there  is  but  one  image  I  should  wish 
to  see.  We  tolerate  wretched  daubs  as  altar- 
pieces  ;  I  would  tolerate  nothing  that  failed  in 
dignity  and  merit  :  where  these  w^ere  wanting, 
what  appeal  so  touching,  so  forcible,  as  the 
simple  Cross  ?  the  sign  of  our  Redemption  !  To 
tolerate  the  painting,  and  cavil  at  this,  is  making 
'a  distinction  without  a  difference.'  But  Father 
Bonelli's  spirit  has  led  me  further  than  I  in- 
tended :  I  fear,  Murray,  if  I  dwell  upon  a  theme 
so  grave,  you  will  really  believe  that  I  have 
turned  Papist,  and  mean  to  inflict  a  penance  on 
you." 

"  Have  you  added  thatpractice  to  your  creed?" 
asked  the  Colonel,  in  a  half  serious  tone. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  I  think  it  a  part  of  repent- 
ance :  our  conscience  is  the  judge;  our  body 
the  culprit  to  be  punished  ;  but  there   is  a  wide 
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distinction  between  torture  and  mortification  : 
for  instance,  my  penance  of  last  night  was,  I 
hope,  worth  a  thousand  years  of  purgatory." 

"How  so?" 

"  Why,  to  be  grave,  I  do  hope  and  beheve, 
my  dear  Murray,  that  to  leave  you  and  hasten 
to  the  wretched  will  avail  something  in  the  day 
of  reckoning  ;  to  part,  the  moment  we  had  met, 
was  no  slight  struggle  against  my  inclination : 
but  what  merit  have  I  who  possess  more  than 
enough  for  all  my  wants,  if  I  sit  in  my  easy 
chair  and  throw  my  purse  to  those  who  ask  ?  My 
presence  did  what  neither  gold  nor  agent  could 
have  eflPected.  There  are  times  when  one  kind 
word  is  more  precious  than  the  wealth  of 
millions." 

"Herbert,"  said  the  Colonel,  "none  have 
made  me  feel  that  truth  so  often  as  yourself:  can 
I  make  any  return  by  suggesting  the  better  way 
of  sending  off  your  despatches  ?" 

"  Thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  that  duty  : 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  was  something 
so  solemn,  impressive,  and  melancholy  in  the 
good  father's  adieu,  that  I  cannot  shake  it  off: 
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'  once  more,  tare  well/  rings  in  my  ear  as  a  pro- 
phetic knell ;  and  something  tells  me,  he  felt 
his  end  approaching." 

"  His  manner  did  not  escape  me,"  replied 
Colonel  Murray;  "and,  should  it  be  so,  how 
greatly  have  you  cheered  the  last  steps  of  the 
old  man's  pilgrimage." 

"  I  will  hope  that  it  was  so,  and  this  shall 
lighten  the  recollection  of  our  mutual  penance." 

"  Why,  I  must  say  you  lost  no  time  in  trying 
to  convert  me  to  your  faith  ;  for,  in  spite  of 
Giovannino's  supper,  I  would  rather  have  had 
'  my  friend  and  my  pitcher  : '  but,  what  puts 
parting  in  my  head ;  your  castle  is  my  head 
quarters,  and,  like  an  old  soldier,  I  know  when 
I'm  well  off.  The  first  thing  we  do  shall  be  to 
send  off  our  despatches,  and  then  for  the  luxury 
of  fighting  the  battles  of  our  boyhood  o'er  again." 

"  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Lindsay  playfully,  "  for 
the  only  time  we  ever  quarrelled,  you  thrashed 
me  heartily  ;  but  I  suppose  your  later  victories 
have  made  you  forget  the  first  you  ever  won." 

"  I  remember  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  laughing, 
"  and  remember  that  I  was  in  the  wrong ;  and 
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now  you  've  gained  another  point,  and  taught 
me  to  confess ;  and  that  leads  me  once  more  to 
these  mysterious  despatches.  There  may  be 
further  reward  in  store  for  your  penance  of  last 
night.  I  wonder  what  they  can  possibly  be  ?  " 
And  once  more  the  Colonel  examined  the 
packet  so  intently  that  he  missed  his  footing ; 
the  packet  escaped  from  his  hand,  fell  over  a 
precipice  of  some  depth,  and  the  Colonel  would 
probably  have  followed  the  bait,  had  not  Herbert 
Lindsay  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Will  you  ever  forgive  me  ?"  said  the  Co- 
lonel, as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  legs ;  "  an 
old  maid  would  have  been  less  curious  and 
more  careful." 

"  And  not,  like  you,  have  made  a  false  step," 
said  Lindsay  smilling :  "  don't  be  alarmed,  I 
know  the  country,  and  we  shall  soon  recover  it." 

The  friends  had  not  much  trouble.  Lindsay 
had  descended  but  a  little  way,  by  a  track  near 
the  spot  where  the  Colonel  tripped,  when  he 
saw  Cato  approaching,  with  the  packet  in  his 
mouth. 

"  There  ! "  said   Herbert  Lindsay,   pointing 
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to  the  dog,  "  there  is  your  aid-de-camp,  bearing 
the  despatches  to  his  commander-in-chief." 

"  You're  a  dear,  good,  faithful  friend,"  said 
Colonel  Murray,  delighted  to  see  his  mischief 
repaired;  and,  warming  with  the  merits  of  Cato's 
gentle  breeding,  he  added,  "  and  I'll  stake 
my  life  he  will  not  break  a  seal." 

The  friends  anxiously  watched  his  arrival, 
fearful  every  moment  lest  the  despatches  and 
bearer  should  be  precipitated  to  a  much  more 
dangerous  depth.  Cato  was  not  so  much  at 
home  as  Herbert  Lindsay,  and  missing  the 
track  for  man,  had  taken  one  frequented  only 
by  the  mountain  goats :  if,  however,  his  long 
ears  hung  down  like  a  judge's  wig,  so  did  he 
preserve  the  gravity  of  such  an  august  personage; 
without  venturing  so  much  as  one  wag  of  the 
tail,  he  delivered  the  packet,  and  then,  in  his 
way,  felt  the  joy  that  follows  a  good  action. 

It  may  be  that  the  example  of  the  poor 
brute  made  some  impression  on  his  master ;  if 
the  Colonel  did  not  actually  take  the  packet 
between  his  teeth,  he  carried   it  to  the  castle, 
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witnout  opening  his  mouth  on  the  subject,  and 
delivered  it  safely  to  his  host. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  longer 
with  the  happy  and  united  friends  :  the  reader 
must  picture  the  selfish  tear  which  fell,  when 
they  heard  of  the  good  Bonelli's  death.  And 
who  that  has  known  the  world,  that  cannot 
picture  the  happiness  of  evenings,  where  the 
past  was  recalled  with  the  freshness  and  purity 
of  childhood's  hour.  In  after  life  we  may  reap 
the  harvest  of  ambition ;  be  courted,  honoured 
by  the  great :  we  may  see  our  threshold  dark- 
ened by  the  shoals  of  friends  ;  the  brightest  — 
best  —  of  talent,  wit,  and  rank,  may  be  around 
us ;  but  what  are  these  to  meeting  with  the 
friend  of  our  youth  ?  One  such  sacred  hour  is 
w^orth  a  century  of  worldly  friendship  ;  such 
meeting  is  woven  with  a  charm  which  can  never 
be  revived  in  after  years  :  our  flowers  have 
perished ;  the  ties  of  manhood  are  links  of  iron, 
but  the  metal  is  base;  cold  and  cheerless  though 
it  be,  it  is  but  cast  at  random,  and  breaks  when 
we  try  its  strength.  For  such  a  meeting  we 
forswear  the  hermit's  spring,  and  pledge  ••'  our 
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auld  lang  syne "  in  the  generous  grape ;  we 
hail  the  bright  champagne ;  not  to  open  the 
heart,  that  is  not  wanted :  but  who  can  have 
known  the  world,  and  have  no  cares  to  drown  ? 
Who  can  have  known  the  world,  and  need  no 
warmth  to  quicken  the  spring  which  years  had 
dried,  and  feed  the  fountain  of  our  memory  ? 
When  a  pump  is  dry,  hydraulics  teach  us  to 
administer  a  supply  of  water;  when  the  flow  of 
early  feelings  is  in  the  same  unhappy  state, 
pour  in  champagne  !  Weeks — happy,  joyous, 
weeks — seemed  to  repay  the  separation  of  years : 
if  the  Colonel  did  not  take  to  fasting,  he  learnt 
to  pray,  without  trembling,  in  the  church  of  a 
Papist,  and  ceased  to  blush  at  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  he  was  so 
far  converted  to  Herbert  Lindsay's  ideas,  that 
he  actually  thought  a  Roman  Catholic  was  a 
fellow-Christian :  there  is  no  saying  how  far 
this  new  light  would  have  extended,  had  he  not 
left  Castel-a-Mare  for  Rome  and  Naples,  in- 
tending to  return  to  England  by  sea.  Herbert 
Lindsay  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part  so 
soon  from  his  old  friend,  and  agreed  to  accompany 
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him  as  far  as  Rome.  Having  first  mentioned 
that  Colonel  Murray  relieved  his  conscience  by 
despatching  the  packet  to  Lord  Glenlonely,  by 
a  friend  whom  he  had  left  at  Florence,  we  shall 
leave  the  two  friends  to  pursue  their  journey, 
while  we  return  once  more  to  the  gay  city  of 
Saltenham. 

One  word  before  we  start.  There  are  some 
persons  who  read  a  book  very  much  as  a  spoiled 
child  mauls  a  plum  pudding ;  they  pick  out  the 
plums,  the  sweetmeats,  bitter  almonds,  or  just 
whatever  they  deem  most  interesting  ;  and  then, 
if  the  appetite  be  neither  weary  nor  satisfied, 
they  attack  the  remainder.  Now,  to  such  per- 
sons, this  short  chapter  may  appear  too  long ; 
and  as  we  wish  to  stand  well  with  all  the  Avorld, 
we  faithfully  promise  that,  if  any  objections  are 
raised,  we  will,  in  the  fiftieth  edition,  prefix,  in 
large  letters,  "  Beware  of  hard  dumplings,  and 
feast  on  the  following  chapter." 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE   WORK-TABLE. 

An  industry  that  wrought  in  love. 

"  Dear,  dear  Cissy,"  exclaimed  Macgregor 
Campbell,  as  he  leapt  from  a  fly,  left  his  luggage 
to  take  care  of  itself,  and  kissed  his  hand  to  his 
cousin  who  was  standing  at  a  bow-window,  and 
watching  the  blue-bottle  as  it  flew  to  the  door. 

Some  intimation  had  been  received  at  Carlton 
Villa,  that  if  Macgregor  Campbell  could  arrange 
with  a  brother  officer  to  take  his  duty,  there 
was  a  chance  of  seeing  him  at  Saltenham. 

One  of  the  fair  inhabitants  of  that  illustrious 
house  had  taken  upon  herself  to  alter  the  read- 
ing, and  substitute  "  certainty"  for  "chance." 
It  is  not  every  one  who  can  find  room  for  nine 
letters  in  the  space  of  six;  and  many  a  drooping 
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soul  may  envy  the  power  which  Cissy  Murray 
possessed. 

Yet  one  might  have  fancied  that  Cissy  was 
unhappy.  "\Mien  the  breakfast  was  over,  she 
refused  to  join  the  party  in  the  library  ;  the 
books  were  so  stupid,  the  crayons  dirtied  her 
fingers,  the  piano  fatigued  them;  she  had  not  a 
letter  to  write  :  in  short,  as  she  could  not  join 
in  the  pursuits  of  others,  she  thought  she  was 
much  better  by  herself;  and  we  are  quite  of  her 
opinion.  Accordingly,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, she  brought  her  w^ork-box,  her  knitting- 
box,  and  we  know  not  what  beside  ;  crowded  a 
little  circular  te.ble  in  the  bow-window  of  the 
breakfast  room,  and  did  —  nothing  ! 

Idleness  is  a  serious  charge,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  often  made  without  sufficient 
ixrounds.  The  distinction  between  manual  and 
mental  labour  is  wide  :  the  evident  result  of  the 
former  is  always  immediate,  the  fruits  of  the 
latter  often  remote.  The  w^eeds  gathered  by  an 
old  woman  from  a  gravel-walk,  are  apparent. 
Wellington  might  be  planning  a  campaign  while 
he  seemed  to  be  watching  a  straw  :  a  busy, 
stupid  looker-on  might  praise  the   industry  of 
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the  poor  old  woman,  and  condemn  his  Grace  as 
an  idler. 

Cissy's  case  is  one  in  point;  and,  in  more  than 
one  point,  she  resembled  the  illustrious  Duke  : 
she  had  certainly  quite  as  much  claim  to  the 
word  grace  as  the  hero  of  Waterloo  ;  her  soul, 
aflPections,  thoughts,  centred  in  a  soldier's  life  : 
certain  of  victory,  she  loved  fighting  to  her 
heart's  content ;  and,  though  apparently  idle, 
was  devising  another  campaign,  and  planning 
with  consummate  skill  how  to  carry  on  the  war. 
The  council  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of 
one  of  those  elegant  flj's  which  abound  in 
Saltenham. 

Macgregor  rushed  into  the  room,  and  all  but 
devoured  with  kisses  the  hand  which  was  ex- 
tended to  welcome  the  comer.  Cissy's  eye  filled 
with  the  tear  of  joy  ;  her  beautiful  cheeks 
glowed  with  a  warmer  tinge ;  but  it  was  not  the 
flush  of  victory  :  for  a  while  her  plans,  feints, 
and  manoeuvres  were  forgotten ;  she  was  but  the 
woman,  whose  looks,  smiles,  and  tears  confessed 
that  she  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  man  she 
loved. 
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What  moments  are  those  for  him  who  adores  ! 
to  be  told  that  he  was  loved,  would  almost  de- 
stroy the  charm.  Campbell  was  spared  the 
trial ;  the  weakness  passed,  and  Cissy  "  was  her- 
self again." 

"  Though  I  don't  wear  a  ring,  "  she  said, 
withdrawing  her  tiny  little  hand,  "I  don't  wish 
to  have  my  fingers  crushed.  I  may  change  my 
mind." 

"  And  wear  a  ring,  if  one  can  be  found  small 
enough  to  fit  this  fairy  finger  : "  and,  as  Mac 
said  this,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  possession  of 
the  wedding  finger  :  that  is  the  safe  way  of  put- 
ting it,  for  being  an  old  bachelor  we  might 
bungle  as  to  the  right  hand:  but  we  are  certain 
it  was  the  weddinn^  fin^^er. 

'•'  If  you  will  leave  my  fingers  to  my  own  dear 
self,"  said  Cissy,  as  she  foiled  her  cousin's  at- 
tempt, "  I  dare  say  I  shall  take  to  rings  when 
I  am  old  ;  I  cannot  endure  them  now.  How 
did  you  get  leave  ?  who  would  have  dreamt  of 
seeing  you  ?  " 

'•  I  thought,"  said  Mac,  half  saddened,  half 
angered  by  Cissy's  change  of  manner,  '•  I   had 
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hoped  that  my  letter  to  my  aunt  would  have 
told  the  chance,  and  that  you,  Cissy,  would  have 
felt  the  certainty  of  my  coming,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. But  where  is  my  dear  aunt?  where  are 
your  sisters  ?  Who  would  have  dreamt  of  finding 
you  alone,"  asked  Mac,  as  a  sudden  light  dis- 
pelled his  fears. 

"  Oh,  mamma  is  with  Lord  Glenlonely, 
Helen  and  Lizzy  are  out  walking;  and  I,"  said 
Cissy,  somewhat  puzzled  to  finish  the  sentence, 
*'  and  I  remained  at  home." 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  Mac,  with  one  of  his 
arch  and  merry  smiles,  "  and  took  up  your  po- 
sition at  the  bow-window  to  watch  the  flowers 
grow,  or  work  them  on  your  muslin." 

"  Yes,"  said  Cissy,  taking  up  an  unfinished 
collar  ;  "  a  sudden  fit  of  industry :  is  it  not 
pretty  ?  " 

"  Beautiful  !"  exclaimed  Mac,  with  a  smile 
certainly  not  less  arch  than  the  former ;  and 
lookins:  at  the  last  flower,  witli  an  unthreaded 
needle  carefully  resting  by  its  side,  he  said, 
"  How  hard  you  must  have  worked  ! — that  is 
the  very  sprig  I  admired  when  last  you  sat  here, 
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and  I  watched  your  gentle  progress  :  you  must 
have  worn  out  your  fingers; "  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  Cissy's  confusion,  he  retook  the  hand, 
declared  there  was  a  desperate  wound,  and  with 
the  balm  of  kisses  effected  an  immediate  cure. 

"  You  are  insufferable,"  said  Cissy,  slightly 
blushing  at  the  proofs  of  her  industry  :  "  I  shall 
write  to  the  Horse-guards  and  complain  of  your 
neglect  of  duty.  I  wish  I  were  commander-in- 
chief,  and  then " 

"  I  would  never  ask  for  leave  of  absence," 
said  Mac,  finishing  the  sentence  for  his  cousin, 

"  Would  you  promise  to  obey  ?  " 

"  I  would  ;  indeed,  dear,  dear  Cissy,  I  would." 

"  Let  us  try.  To  the  right  about  !  march  !  " 
cried  Cissy,  giving  the  word  with  mock  heroic 
dignity  ;  and,  starting  from  the  window  as  if  she 
thought  the  position  no  longer  tenable,  she 
seized  a  steel  netting  needle,  and  waving  it  on 
high,  she  said,  "  Follow  !  follow  to  mamma  !  or 
you'll  never  be  forgiven  ;  neither  shall  I,  for 
not  giving  up  one  who  has  fled  from  his  regi- 
ment:" and  with  that  sweet  tantalizing  irresisti- 
ble fascination  which  seemed  as  born  with  her 
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beautiful  gipsy  face,  she  led  the  way,  and  called 
on  Lady  Murray's  name.  Macgregor,  dearly 
as  he  loved  his  aunt,  would  rather  have  lingered 
with  her  wayward  daughter  ;  but,  again  the 
word  was  given,  the  spear  was  raised,  the  spotless 
cambric  waved  —  and  the  obedient  soldier  fol- 
lowed. 

Cissy  might  evince  a  pre-eminent  delight  in 
tormenting  her  cousin  ;  but  he  was  scarcely  less 
beloved  by  all  the  Murrays,  and  warmly  were 
their  greetings  met.  Lady  Murray  was  ho- 
noured, worshipped,  with  the  affection  of  a 
son  ;  the  Colonel  was  as  his  elder  brother  ;  two 
of  the  daughters  were  as  sisters.  If  Cissy  were 
dearer  than  all  the  rest,  it  was  another  feeling  ; 
she  was  the  one  who  possessed  the  power  of 
giving  reality  to  the  whole:  there  needed  but  one 
word,  one  tie  to  form  the  family  link,  and  that 
one  always  seemed  to  vanish  when  poor  Mac- 
gregor fancied  he  was  about  to  grasp  the  prize 
before  him. 

Nevertlieless  he  contrived  to  be  very  happy, 
and  impart  a  portion  of  his  happiness  to  all 
around  him.    Sometimes  Lord  Glenlonely  would 
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request  his  presence,  and,  in  a  moment,  his  gay 
and  buoyant  spirits  were  tuned  to  a  softer  key. 
With  Miss  St.  Clair  he  touched  another  chord, 
and  awoke  the  witchery  of  mournful  thoughts  : 
he  led  her  to  the  past,  he  dw^elt  on  Herbert 
Lindsay's  kindness  to  himself,  he  spoke  of  those 
with  whom  his  name  was  treasured.  If  sorrow 
mingled  with  the  theme,  so  did  a  ray  of  future 
hope,  enough  to  soothe,  and  not  too  bright  to 
startle  truth  and  lead  the  mind  to  doubt,  ques- 
tion, and  despair. 

With  the  sisters  and  his  aunt  he  was  all  life 
and  spirits;  a  thousand  plans  were  quickly  laid 
to  vary  the  pleasures  of  his  holyday ;  and  INIac- 
gregor  Campbell,  who,  in  London,  was  never 
seen,  except  on  duty,  beyond  the  strict  boundary 
of  fashion,  here  left  the  High  Street,  and 
would-be  fashionables,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  mother's  kiss,    the  affectionate  welcome 

of  Lady  Murray,  were  scarcely  over,  when  the 

sisters  returned  from  their  walk  :  formality  and 

fashion  were  banished;  simply  and  sincerely  they 

.  said  how  glad  they  were  to  see  him ;  and  asked 
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some  fifty  questions  before  they  gave  time  for 
an  answer. 

"And  wliy,"  asked  Miss  Murray,  "  did  you  not 
tell  us  you  were  coming  ?  We  would  have  re- 
mained to  welcome  you." 

"  It  were  unreasonable  to  expect  the  three 
Graces  to  mount  guard  at  once  :  I  found  one," 
said  Mac,  looking  at  Cissy. 

"  And  she  it  was,"  said  Helen,  "  who  told  us 
there  was  no  chance  of  your  coming." 

"  That,"  replied  Mac,  "  accounts  for  her  stay- 
ing at  home  and  playing  pensive." 

"  Yes,"  said  Cissy,  "  I  'm  fond  of  melancholy 
now  and  then,  and  nothing  annoys  me  so  much 
as  being  disturbed." 

**  Well,  forgive  me  this  once,"  said  Mac- 
gregor  ;  "  the  next  time  I  will  write,  decidedly, 
and  then  you  need  not  stay  at  home  to  weep, 
or  work  so  hard.  Look,  cousins,  how  dear  Cissy 
has  slaved  !  "  and  the  merciless  Mac  displayed 
the  collar  in  the  state  it  had  been  that  day 
month  ;  the  laugh  was  against  Cissy. 

"  Fie  !  fie  !  "  and  "  sly  !  sly  !  "  were  rhymed 
iGjainst  each  other. 
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'*  And  how  do  you  think  Macgregor  Camp- 
bell travelled  ?  "  asked  Cissy,  who  was  desirous 
of  turning  the  conversation,  —  "  even  on  the 
roof  of  the  Tally-ho  !  " 

"  My  high  ambition,"  cried  Mac ;  "  when 
balloons  have  shipped  their  rudders,  I  shall 
always  sail  in  the  air." 

"  And  travel  in  the  open  car  ;  in  that  case 
you  may  chance  to  have  others  above  you." 
said  Cissy. 

"  Never  mind ;  the  inside  must  be  kept  for 
ladies  —  light  as  air." 

Cissy  was  obliged  to  double  again.  '^\nd  how 
do  you  suppose,  sisters,  that  he  drove  to  the 
door  ?  " 

"  In  Glenlonel/s  carriage  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no  ;  he  disdained  to  fix  the  day,  and 
have  the  family  tub  in  waiting  :  only  conceive 
my  horror  in  seeing  the  proud  Macgregor  leap 
out  of  a  blue-bottle  fly  ! " 

" '  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ' 
from   the  graceless   sound !  "     exclaimed  Mac- 
gregor ;  "  how   could  such  a  word  escape  from 
lips  like   thine  ?  Cissy,  you'll  be  my  death.     I 
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faint — air,  air — give  me  air;"  and,  leaning  against 
the  open  window,  with  a  fine  cambric  handker- 
chief he  fanned  away  the  waving  locks  which  had 
settled  on  his  brow.  "  Who's  that  ?  "  he  asked, 
forgetting  hisfaintness  in  an  instant,  and  watch- 
ing with  a  stern  frown  the  steps  of  one  passing 
from  sight;  "Who  is  that  man?"  he  repeated, 
turning  to  the  Murrays,  and  directing  their  at- 
tention to  a  tall  moustached  and  whiskered 
figure. 

Cissy  was  by  Mac's  side  in  a  moment ;  and 
just  catching  sight  of  the  person  in  question,  as 
he  passed  to  the  servant's  hall,  she  said,  "  No 
one  to  alarm  your  delicate  nerves  ;  he  is  only  a 
gentleman's  gentleman,  who  has  turned  the  head 
of  poor  Grace." 

"  And  who  is  Grace?"  asked  Mac,  with  in- 
terest. 

"  My  Lady's  lady  to  Miss  St.  Clair,  whose 
Scotch  prudence  has  been  subdued  by  this  hero: 
he  has  succeeded  in  winning  her  heart.  They 
are  engaged  to  be  married." 

Mac  appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought ;  and,  after 
a  time,   said,    "  I  hope,   for  Grace's  sake,  I  am 
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mistaken  :  but  I  think  I  know  the  fellow's  face ; 
he's  like  the  rascal  who  robbed  my  friend, 
Colonel  Percy,  of  the  Life-guards  ;  was  turned 
out  of  his  regiment,  and,  as  I  heard,  was  after- 
wards transported  for  life." 

The  Murray s  declared  it  could  not  be  the 
same  :  their  interest  in  Grace's  welfare  had 
led  to  inquiry.  His  master  was  a  gentleman  of 
high  respectability,  and  he  had  received  an  un- 
deniable character  ;  in  short,  the  fellow's  good 
looks,  and  his  very  superior  manner,  had  made 
him  a  favourite  with  the  household.  Early  the 
next  morning  he  had  left  to  join  his  master ;, 
and,  during  Campbell's  short  visit,  the  courtship 
was  carried  on  by  letter.  Seen  no  more,  and 
Campbell's  momentary  suspicions  being  lulled 
by  his  cousin's  assurances,  he  forgot  the  man  in 
improving  to  the  utmost  his  own  leave  of 
absence. 

When  this  startling  interruption  had  been  thus 

quietly  settled.  Cissy  said,  with  one  of  her  arch 

smiles,  "  The  next  time,  my  gentle  cousin,  that  I 

make  you  faint,  I   shall   know  how  to   recover 
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you  :  salts  are  not  half  so  pungent  as  the 
sight  of  a  handsome  young  man." 

"  No  such  thing,"  cried  Mac,  laughing  at  the 
truth,  for  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  idle  jealousy  : 
but,  who  is  perfect  ?  "  No  such  tiling,  and  I 
hope  you'll  never  shock  my  nerves  so  again; 
at  least,  drown  your  odious  'blue-bottle,'  and 
make  a  '  Spanish  fly '  of  a  vehicle  so  bright 
and  so  green;  and,"  remembering  how  rough 
the  springs  were,  he  added,  "if  it  raise  a  blister, 
the  likeness  will  be  but  the  stronger." 

One  short  month  was  to  terminate  Mac- 
gregor's  leave :  three  weeks  had  elapsed.  They 
had  visited  a  thousand  beautiful  scenes,  un- 
known of  course  to  the  dancing,  dining,  rout- 
ing, water-drinkers  :  every  remaining  day  was 
planned  for  something  yet  unseen,  when  poor 
Mac  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  a  man  whom  he  thought  he 
knew. 

The  party  were  quietly  discussing  the  order 
of  the  day,  when  a  chariot  and  four  spanking 
posters  drove  up  to  the  door  of  Carlton  Villa ; 
a  coat  of  mud,  buttoned  up  to  the  roof,  very 
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effectually  screened  the  panels  from  the  sun ;  a 
pair  of  shafts,  strapped  to  the  perch,  a  long 
pole  tipped  with  the  chamois  horn,  and  sundry 
other  foreign  ornaments,  plainly  bespoke  a 
traveller  from  the  Continent.  Campbell  was 
sitting  in  his  favourite  bow-window,  and  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  house ;  the  carriage 
had  scarcely  stopped,  when  he  turned  to  his 
cousin  and  said, 

"  It's  your  brother's  friend,  General  Duff: 
I  can't  be  mistaken  this  time.  For  shame, 
Cissy  !"  addressing  his  cousin,  who  was  arching 
her  swan  neck  behind  his  back,  "  he  is  not  young 
enough  to  justify  the  breach  of  good  breeding." 

Any  reply  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
a  servant  who  presented  the  card  of  "  General 
Duff,"  with  a  request  to  see  Lord  Glenlonely, 
immediately. 

"  Has  the  butler  shown  the  General  into  the 
library  ? "  asked  Campbell,  taking  upon  liim- 
self  to  play  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  servant  bowed,  "  Yes,  Sir,"  and  was  re- 
tiring ;  when  Mac  asked, 
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"  Has  the  General  inquired  for  Lady  Mur- 
ray?" 

"  No,  Sir." 

**  For  none  biU  liis  Lordship  ?  " 

"  None,  Sir,'* 

"  Did  he  say  nothing  more  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Sir,  except  something  about  a 
packet,  and  a  Lady  in  a  castle." 

"  And  what  !  " 

"  I  couldn't  quite  make  it  out.  Sir;  but  it  was 
either  '  Mary  in  a  castle,'  or  ' a  castle  in  Mary;' 
so  I  thought  it  must  be  the  first;  or,"  said 
the  man,  thinking  he  had  made  a  clever  hit, 
"  perhaps  the  General  meant  *  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,'  and  put  in  '  Mary'  by  mistake.  I'm 
sure  he  be  Scotch,  Sir,  by  speaking  the  name  so 
broad." 

"  Was  it  Castel-a-Mare  ?  "  said  Campbell, 
who  made  a  hit  somewhat  nearer  the  truth. 

"  That's  she.  Sir  ;   that  was  the  very  name." 

From  the  moment  that  the  carriage  drove  to 
the  door,  and  its  foreign  appointments  were 
described,  there  was  one  gentle  being  whose 
heart  throbbed  as   if  it  were  about  to  break ; 
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she  listened  to  Campbell's  inquiiy,  and  divined 
the  truth  ;  but  she  could  not  speak,  a  thousand 
fears  crowded  like  the  phantoms  of  thought : 
the  throbbing  ceased,  a  deadly  sickness  spread 
a  film  before  her  eyes  ;  a  faint  voice  called  upon 
Cissy's  name;  quick  as  lightning  the  appeal 
was  heard  —  and  Cissy  was  supporting  the 
droopirg  form  of  Emily  St.  Clair.  It  was 
the  room  in  which  poor  Emily  had  fainted  not 
many  months  before ;  but,  with  that  courage 
which  the  gentlest  often  possess,  she  struggled 
against  the  oppression  of  her  feelings — and  con- 
quered. With  the  aid  of  ]Miss  Murray,  and 
her  favourite  Cissy,  she  retired  to  her  own 
apartment. 

In  the  mean  time  Campbell  went  to  the  li- 
brary, received  General  Duff,  and  renewed  a 
slight  acquaintance  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  Peninsula.  Lady  Murray  presently  en- 
tered, and  welcomed  the  friend  of  her  son  with 
that  sweetness  and  warmth  of  feeling  which  sat 
by  her  words  and  actions  like  angels  of  light. 
Lady  Murray  was  one  whom  we  feel  we  must 
love  without  ceasing. 
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After  the  possibility  of  gaining  an  audience 
with  Lord  Glenlonely  had  been  discussed,  she 
asked,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  "  And  my  son, 
my  truant  son,  is  he  really  well  ?  " 

"  Never  was  better,"  said  General  Duff; 
"  and  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  neglecting  this 
information, — while  intent  upon  his  solemn  in- 
junction as  to  the  packet.  I  can  assure  you  he 
is  in  excellent  health  and " 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  words,"  said  the  fond 
and  anxious  mother. 

"  If  they  were  blunt  and  honest  as  himself, 
tliey  do  honour  to  his  heart,"  said  the  General, 
smiling,  as  he  called  them  to  mind.  "  '  Duff,' 
said  my  gallant  friend,  '  you  will  see  my 
mother,  and  if  you  don't  love  her,  and  kiss 
her,  by  — —  I  will  never  forgive  you.'  And, 
indeed,  Lady  Murray,  he  must  be  obeyed 
to  the  full ; "  with  which  words  he  took  her 
hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Ere  he 
relinquished  his  prisoner,  he  added,  "  In  obey- 
ing the  son,  I  trust  I  have  not  offended  the 
mother." 

"  No,  noj  General,"  said  Lad}  Murray,  witli 
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one  of  the  sweetest  smiles  in  the  world,  •'•  can 
I  be  angry  with  you  for  placing  my  noble  boy 
before  me  :  it  is  just  like  him :"  and  she  released 
her  hand  to  conceal  in  her  handkerchief  the 
burst  of  affection  as  she  recalled  the  image  of 
her  first-born  —  her  only  son. 

Cissy  had  taken  upon  herself  to  make  some 
inquiries  as  to  Herbert  Lindsay,  and  quietly 
entered  the  library  just  as  the  General  had 
reported  her  brother's  speech;  unobserved  by 
all  but  Campbell,  she  witnessed  the  little  act 
of  gallantry  which  had  followed,  and  then 
whispered  in  his  ear, 

"  Was  it  not  too  bad  of  George  to  omit  his 
sisters  in  the  order  ?  Is  he  single,  Mac  ?  I 
don't  think  he  is  old ;  and  I  'm  sure  he  is  hand- 
some." 

Campbell  was  about  to  preach  sedateness  to 
his  cousin,  when  Lady  Murray  cauglit  siglit  of 
her  youngest  daughter,  and  introduced  Cissv 
to  General  DuflF  as  the  friend  of  her  brother. 

"  There  could  be  no  stronger  claim  upon  his 
sisters,"  said  Cissy,  bending  gracefully;  and 
adding,  with  apparent   ignorance,  "  I  hope  we 
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were  not  forgotten :  did  he  send  no  message  to 
mamma  and  us  ?  " 

"  Indeed  he  did,"  said  the  General,  laughing  ; 
"and  Lady  Murray  knows  I  have  fulfilled  his 
wishes  to  the  letter  :  to  yourself  and  sisters  he 
said  a  thousand  things,  and " 

The  General's  look  of  admiration  made  Cissy 
fancy  that  the  order  had  been  general ;  retreat- 
ing one  step,  and  asking  forgiveness  for  the 
interruption,  she  said,  "  And,  oh,  do  tell  me 
how  Herbert  Lindsay  is  !  " 

For  a  few  moments  the  united  charms  of  the 
mother  and  daughter  had  driven  him  from  the 
chief  object  of  his  visit;  this  question,  however, 
brought  to  the  General's  mind  the  mission  he 
had  undertaken;  and,  having  stated  that  Lindsay 
was  better  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time, 
he  repeated  his  request  for  an  interview  with 
his  lordship. 

Had  the  packet  contained  the  death-warrant 
of  a  dozen  crowned  heads,  or,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  salvation  of  one  poor  man,  the 
injunction  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Glenlonely  could  not  have  been  more  positive ; 
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through  Lady  Murray's  aid  the  request  was 
fulfilled.  The  General  was  pressed  to  stay,  but 
pleaded  his  father's  illness,  and  the  necessity  of 
continuing  his  journey  to  Duff  Castle. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

THE    MYSTERY    REVEALED.        GLENLONELY    DIES. 

Then  grew  the  soul  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
Again  restored  illumined  the  dying  hours; 
But  reason  dwelt  where  fancy  stray'd  before, 
And  the  mind  wander'd  from  its  views  no  more 
'Till  death  approach'd,  when  every  look  express'd 
A  sense  of  bliss,  till  every  sense  had  rest. 

Crabbe. 

The  interview  had  lasted  some  timej  but,  with 
the  high  breeding  of  the  old  school,  Lord  Glen- 
lonely  had  not  so  much  as  betrayed  the  shadow 
of  impatience.  When  General  Duff  rose  to  de- 
part, his  lordship  rang  the  bell,  opened  the 
door,  and  accompanied  his  visitor  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  As  soon,  however,  as  these 
honours  were  paid,  and  the  General  had  made 
his  farewell  bow.  Lord  Glenlonely  retired  to 
his  study,  rang  a  private  bell  for  Moggeridge, 
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and  ofave  strict  orders  that  he  should  not  be 
disturbed.  He  was  quite  unable  to  picture  any 
communication  from  his  son  which  demanded 
such  extraordinary  care:  having  locked  the 
door,  he  removed  the  outer  cover  with  ner- 
vous curiosity  :  a  letter  from  Herbert  Lind- 
say, relating  the  discovery  he  had  made  in  the 
castle,  and  referring  him  for  further  particu- 
lars to  the  packet  forwarded  from  one  Father 
Bonelli,  served  only  to  increase  his  astonish- 
ment. He  took  it  up,  examined  the  black  wax, 
but  the  heat  of  the  climate  had  all  but  effaced 
the  impressions ;  with  trembling  fingers  he 
broke  the  seals,  and  the  fu'st  thing  that  caught 
his  eye  was  a  letter  addressed  to  himself,  from 
the  Count  St.  Julian.  Herbert  had  alluded  to 
some  trinkets  :  in  the  hurry  of  removing  the 
outer  cover,  a  small  case  had  fallen  at  his  feet 
—  he  opened  it,  and  recognised  the  fragment -of 
a  ring,  which,  when  entire,  had  once  belonged 
to  his  brother. 

A  twice-told  story  would  be  as  tedious  to 
ourselves  as  the  reader ;  we  will,  therefore,  pass 
over  the  interest  with  which  every  document 
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was  examined.  Miss  St.  Clair  was  shortly 
afterwards  admitted  to  the  contents ;  and  as 
Lord  Glenlonely's  words  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain them,  we  will  make  his  lordship  our 
oracle. 

Some  few  hours  after  the  departure  of  Gene- 
ral Duff,  the  presence  of  Miss  St.  Clair  was 
requested  by  Lord  Glenlonely :  she  had  re- 
ceived, through  the  Murrays,  an  assurance  of 
Lindsay's  safety,  and  that  was  enough  to  revive 
her  strength.  She  instantly  attended  the  sum- 
mons. 

L'pon  entering  Lord  Glenlonely's  secluded 
study,  an  unusual  appearance  of  business  pre- 
sented itself:  the  table  was  strewed  with  papers, 
and  parchment;  discarded  ties  and  envelopes 
were  scattered  on  the  floor ;  his  lordship's  left 
elbow  had  found  a  resting-place  amidst  sur- 
rounding chaos,  the  hand  supporting  his  brow ; 
in  his  right  was  a  pen,  and,  before  him,  was  a 
paper  with  dates  and  memoranda :  on  this  he 
was  so  intent  as  not  to  notice  the  entrance  of 
Miss  St.  Clair  :  she  paused  for  a  moment,  fear- 
ful of  interrupting  some  calculation. 
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'*  All !  my  poor  dear" — said  Lord  Glenlonely, 
still  gazing  on  the  paper,  and  in  a  tone  so  low- 
that  a  sigh  concealed  the  name,  "  how  deeply 
did  you  rue  that  fatal  step  I  —  Yes,  that  was 
the  very  date ;  and  two  years  afterwards  we 
were  married." 

''  Did  you  not  send  for  me  ? "  said  Emily, 
who  had  calculated  on  figures  and  not  on  words. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child,"  said  Glenlonely ;  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  unwonted  brilliancy,  and 
his  whole  features  being  unusually  animated. 
"  Yes,  my  child,  I  did ;  "  and,  rising  to  kiss  her 
affectionately,  he  left  his  chair,  and,  requesting 
her  to  sit  by  his  side  on  the  sofa,  he  said, 

"  Emily,  I  have  heard  from  Herbert ; " 
Miss  St.  Clair  slightly  bent  her  head,  but  did 
not  even  dare  to  trust  her  tongue  with  one 
word  in  reply — ''  and,"  continued  his  lord- 
ship, "  my  son  has  been  the  means  of  conferring 
a  greater  happiness  than  I  dreamt  of  in  this  life. 
Yes,  my  gentle  child,  the  seal  has  been  removed 
from  my  lips,  and  I  may  now  reveal  the  name 
and  history  of  your  dear,  unhappy  mother." 

Emily  started  at  the  sound,  the  blood  rushed 
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for  an  instant  to  her  cheeks,  the  next  they  were 
deadly  pale ;  and  her  quick  gasping  breath 
betrayed  the  emotion  which  touched  her  to  the 
quick. 

"  Be  calm,"  said  Lord  Glenlonely,  "  and  be 
firm  ;  for  with  the  joy  I  feel  is  blended  a  tale 
of  horror :  and  you,  my  poor  orphan,  in  learn- 
ing the  author  of  your  existence,  will  blush  for 
a  father's  villany,  and  weep  for  the  punishment 
which  visited  the  one  weak  moment  of  your 
mother's  life  ;  deeply,  awfully,  did  she  expiate 
the  hour  of  blind  and  erring  passion.  But  1 
must  refer  to  scenes  which  occurred  before  my 
marriage." 

Emily  —  cold,  speechless,  pale  as  marble,  — 
seemed  breathless  as  the  sculptured  stone  : 
her  lips  were  parted  ;  her  eyes  dilated  ;  she  sat 
as  watching  for  the  word  which  she  knew 
might  kill  her.  A  frown  was  on  her  brow  where 
none  had  ever  sat  till  then  —  yes,  a  fixed  and 
painful  frown  had  gathered  on  her  brow,  and 
marked  the  agony  and  horror  of  that  moment 
of  suspense. 

"You    are   aware,"   said    Lord    Glenlonely, 
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"that  I  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Bruce  Crawford  ?  " 

When  Lord  Glenlonely  put  this  question, 
his  thoughts  were  more  with  the  dead  than  the 
Hving;  instead  of  watching  the  features  of 
Emily  he  was  arranging  with  himself  the  events 
which  he  was  about  to  relate. 

Emily  made  one  desperate  effort  to  terminate 
her  misery ;  in  a  voice  sunken,  but  distinct,  she 
said, 

"  And  my  mother  was ?  " 

"  The  daughter  of  Sir  Bruce  Crawford." 
Lord  Glenlonely  paused  for  a  moment  at  a 
name  which  awakened  such  deep  emotion ;  and 
then  added,  "  She  was  the  twin  sister  of  my 
spotless  wife." 

The  die  was  cast ;  there  needed  but  the 
courage  to  look  upon  the  throw. 

"And  my  father?"  asked  Emily,  in  the 
same  earnest  tone. 

"  Was  a  Frenchman  —  Count  St.  Julian." 

"  Merciful  Heaven!"  cried  Emily;  and,  sink- 
ing   on    her   knees,    she   clasped   her   upraised 
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hands,  looked  towards  die  skies,  and  poured 
from  her  soul  die  prayer  of  gratitude. 

Lord  Glenlonely  beheld  her  in  silence  :  he 
was  in  a  great  degree  prepared  for  the  deep 
interest  which  Miss  St.  Clair  would  take  in  the 
recital ;  but,  seeing  how  deeply  her  feelings 
were  already  affected,  he  almost  dreaded  to 
proceed :  his  doubts  were  interrupted  by  her 
rising  from  the  posture  of  prayer,  throwing  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  relieving  at  once 
the  long  checked  tide  of  affection. 

"  My  father  !  my  more  than  father  !  "  she 
said,  as  soon  as  she  regained  the  power  of  utter- 
ance ;  "  oh,  what  a  weight  of  agony  have  you 
taken  from  my  brain  ?  oh,  what  perfect  happi- 
ness is  this  ?  " 

Once  again  she  renewed  the  fond  endear- 
ments she  had  tendered  to  Lord  Glenlonely 
from  infancy;  the  bar  was  removed  —  the  curse 
which  had  followed  the  words  of  Gordon  had 
passed  away.  Once  more  she  could  use  the 
word  "  father,"  to  him  who  had  been  a  father 
to  the  orphan  :  once  more  she  could  love  with 
more  than  a  daughter's  love,  and  yet  not  shud- 
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der  at  thoughts  which  she  could  not  dispel,  if 
she  would  not  believe  them  true :  she  felt  at 
that  moment  as  if  repaid  for  all  her  sufferings — 
for  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  in  not  betraying 
a  suspicion  of  Glenlonely's  honour. 

''  Emily,  my  gentle  Emily,  I  dread  to  pro- 
ceed ;  you  must  be  more  composed  and  firm." 

"  I  can; — I  will,  indeed  I  will,  be  calm;  there 
is  nothing  now  that  I  could  not  bear  with  for- 
titude :  "  and,  as  she  said  this  with  the  play- 
ful smile  of  former  days,  she  promised  to  be 
very  good ;  kissed  her  papa,  as  she  called  him, 
and  removed  the  tears  which  still  lingered  on 
her  cheek. 

Without  stopping  to  fathom  the  hidden  depths 
of  Emily's  heart,  he  was  content  to  see  that  he 
might  continue  —  he  did  so  ;  and  said, 

"  Doubtless,  my  love,  you  have  wondered  at 
the  silence  I  have  preserved,  and  the  motive  for 
concealing  your  birth  until  after  my  death :  it 
was  in  compliance  with  the  last  request  of  my 
blessed  Mary —  it  was  the  sacred  promise  I  made 
to  the  dying  ;  could  I,  at  such  a  moment,  refuse 
one  whose  slightest  wishes  I  had  never  denied  ? 
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It  might  be,  I  fear  it  was,  a  weakness :  but,  as 
in  all  that  that  angel  ever  did,  lier  motives  were 
pure,  they  sprang  from  tlie  source  of  love :  she 
believed  that  her  poor  sister  had  been  deceived  ; 
that  the  tongue  of  infamy  might  cast  a  slur 
upon  her  name,  and  brand  you,  though  innocent, 
with  a  mother's  shame.  She  prayed  that  the 
secret  might  rest  with  me  till  death  ;  and  then 
be  revealed,  with  the  injunction  of  the  dead, 
that  it  should  never  pass  your  lips.  Thanks  to 
the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  these 
papers,"  pointing  to  a  pile  on  the  table,  "  prove 
that  her  fears  were  unfounded ;  that  your  mo- 
ther's marriage  was  lawful ;  that  the  subsequent 
denial  of  its  validity  was  a  villain's  revenge  to 
punish  the  relations  who  had  opposed  the  union, 
and  wreak  the  hatred  of  jealousy  upon  one 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  the  faith  slie  had 
pledged  to  another." 

"  May  I  ask  the  name " 

"  It  was  my  brother  ;  my  poor  broken-hearted 
and  only  brother;  he  alone,  excepting  ourselves, 
knew  the  sorrows  which  your  mother  had 
brought  upon  herself:  he  loved  her  too  deepl}- 
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to  feel  an  enmity  with  the  wretched ;  less,  much 
less,  with  the  innocent  offspring  of  one  betrayed 
by  a  villain  :  the  provision  bequeathed  to  your- 
sel  f  attests  his  feelings  to  the  last.  Have  you  any 
recollection  of  his  affection  for  you  ?  " 

"None  ;  and  yet,  sometimes,  I  have  fancied 
that  I  remembered  the  caresses  of  one  as  kind 
as  yourself.  Was  he  engaged  to  my  m.other?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lord  Glenlonely,  "  and  never 
was  a  man  more  devotedly  attached:  but,  to 
make  the  sad  details  clear,  I  must  retrace  the 
thread  of  former  years." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  slight  tap  at  the 
door ;  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the 
faithful  Moggeridge  entered  with  wine,  and  some 
light  refreshment. 

"  I  ordered  nothing,"  said  his  Lordship,  some- 
what surprised  at  the  unexpected  supply. 

"  True,  my  Lord ;  but  you  so  rarely  receive 
a  visitor,  that  I  thought  your  Lordship  might 
feel  exhausted,  and  be  glad " 

"Well  — thank  you,  thank  you  ;  put  it  down," 
said  Glenlonely,  with  a  tone  and  manner  which 
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almost  approached  to  sprightly;  ''that  will  do, 
Jean." 

And  Miss  St.  Clair  added  her  sweet  thanks 
to  INIoggeridge  for  his  thoughtfulness. 

The  faithful  steward  understood  these  —  they 
were  natural;  but  his  lordship's  vivacious  manner 
quite  startled  him  :  he  looked  with  wonder  on 
the  scattered  fruits  of  General  DuiFs  arrival ; 
and,  if  a  grain  of  curiosity  mixed  with  the  love 
which  prompted  the  attention  to  his  honoured 
lord  it  came  to  nothing.  He  still  lingered  in 
the  room,  when  a  repetition  of  "Thank  you,  Jean: 
that  will  do,"  reminded  him  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  depart.  Making  his  wonted  bow  of 
respect,  he  left  the  room ;  and  more  than  once 
repeated,  "  it  be  a  mystery  to  I." 

Lord  Glenlonely  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
proceeded  : 

"  Sir  Bruce  Crawford  was  the  friend  and 
schoolfellow  of  my  father  :  he  married  — 
was  divorced  ;  and  fled  for  ever  from  the 
country  where  his  wife  had  deceived  him. 
He  settled  at  Paris,  purchased  a  large  hotel 
in  that  city,  and  an  estate  near  it :  he  was 
a  scholar  and  an  accomplished  gentleman.     He 
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soon  became  acquainted  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  day ;  and  if  ever  Prince  Talleyrand 
cared  for  any  one  beyond  himself,  it  was  for 
Sir  Bruce  Craw'ford  :  at  least,  on  one  occasion 
he  proved  his  friendship,  for,  when  every  other 
Englishman  was  detained  as  prisoner  in  France, 
Sir  Bruce  was  suffered  to  remain  at  liberty,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  French- 
man. About  three  years  after  his  divorce,  he 
once  more  decided  on  the  lottery  of  marriage  : 
in  England  he  had  drawn  a  blank  ;  in  France 
he  w^as  more  fortunate.  Miss  St.  Clair  was  all 
that  could  add  to  the  happiness  of  man;  but,  alas! 
how  rarely  does  it  happen  that  they  who  win 
the  purest  gems  are  allowed  to  wear  them  long. 
In  the  second  year  of  this  union.  Lady  Crawford 
died,  leaving  but  two  daughters,  twins,  to  con- 
sole Sir  Bruce.  Never  was  a  father  more  de- 
voted, and  never  were  two  more  lovely  and 
accomplished  beings  than  the  one  who  bestowed 
her  hand  on  me,  and  she  who  had  pledged  her 
faith  to  my  brother.  Tlie  resemblance  between 
the  two  was  something  extraordinary.  It  was 
long^  before  I  could  distin<z:uisli  one   from  the 
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other,  unless  the  two  were  present ;  but  a  longer 
acquaintance  made  it  as  impossible  to  mistake. 
IMary  was  gentleness  itself — Emily,  with  a  thou- 
sand virtues,  had  a  quickness  and  fire  which 
proved  her  miseiy.  She  loved,  passionately 
loved  my  brother  ;  and,  amidst  a  host  of  ad- 
mirers, he  alone  was  distinguished  :  but  envy  and 
slander  were  busy.  Count  St.  Julian,  a  man 
adorned  by  the  gifts  of  nature,  talented,  and 
bold,  spared  no  pains  to  win  the  beautiful  Emily 
Crawford.  Without  dwelling  on  this  fatal  year, 
I  need  only  tell  you  he  succeeded  in  blackening 
my  brother's  name ;  in  making  your  mother  be- 
lieve she  was  deserted  for  another.  My  brother, 
noble,  generous,  and  innocent,  spurned  at  the 
accusation.  With  feelings  acutely  sensible  of 
wrong,  he  proudly  disdained  to  explain  away 
the  charge  :  they  parted  in  anger.  Count  St. 
Julian  improved  upon  the  occasion,  scrupled  at 
no  falsehood  to  confirm  the  impression  he  had 
made ;  and  Emily  Crawford  consented  to  be  his 
wife." 

*'  And  your  poor  brother,"  asked  Emily,  "did 
he  leave  Vienna?  Did  they  never  meet  again?" 
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*'  Never  !  the  consent,  given  in  a  moment  of 
distraction,  was  a  victory  too  precious  to  be 
thrown  away  :  the  Count  redoubled  his  snares; 
the  breach  was  beyond  repair  for  the  present, 
and  my  brother  returned  to  England.  We  did  all 
in  our  power  to  oppose  the  suit;  but,  alas !  in  vain. 
The  attachment  between  the  sisters  was  even 
more  complete  than  their  likeness  :  but,  on  this 
occasion,  neither  tears  nor  prayers  availed ;  and 
your  unhappy  mother  seemed  to  be  hurried  to 
her  ruin  by  some  demon  of  madness  and  despair 
—  she  fled  with  the  Count   St.  Julian." 

"And  her  father,"  asked  Emily,  "did  he  not 
interfere  ?  " 

"  Sir  Bruce  Crawford  was  at  Paris  at  the 
time ;  his  daughters  were  staying  with  the 
Duchesse  Duchene,  a  maternal  aunt.  She  im- 
mediately wrote  to  Sir  Bruce :  in  reply,  he  forbade 
all  interview  with  the  Count,  and  expressed  his 
intention  of  being  at  Vienna  in  a  few  days: — this 
decided  the  ill-starred  Emily.  When  the  father 
came,  he  had  lost  his  daughter  :  the  Count  had 
stolen  the  half  of  his  earthly  treasure  :  —  there 
remained  but  one  of  the  twins,  to  whom  lie  Iiad 
I  3 
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devoted  himself  from  the  hour  of  their  mother's 
death.  He  never  forgave  her  :  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  feehngs  he  pronounced  a  father's  curse — 
and,  oh  !  how  fearfully  it  was  brought  to  pass. 
Twice  he  had  been  deceived  by  woman  :  first,  in 
his  wife — secondly,  in  his  daughter." 

"  Did  he  never  see  my  poor  mother  after- 
wards —  never  write  one  word  of  forgiveness  to 
her?" 

"  Never  !  The  name  of  her  he  had  loved,  as 
one  too  pure  for  this  world  to  taint,  never, 
never,  passed  his  lips  again ;  it  was  coupled 
with  a  father's  curse  —  and  heard  no  more." 

"  Could  not  her  aunt,  her  sister,  have  inter- 
ceded?" asked  Emily;  feeling  as  if  she  were 
pleading  for  her  mother. 

"  Circumstances  had  given  a  sternness  of  re- 
solve to  Sir  Bruce,  which  nothing  could  bend ; 
he  commanded  that  the  name  should  never  be 
spoken." 

"And  was  all  communication  forbidden?" 
asked  Emily,  as  she  felt  more  and  more  inte- 
rested for  the  fate  of  her  to  whom  she  owed 
existence. 
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"  No  ;  her  sister  had  received  no  further  in- 
junction ;  her  heart  bled  for  the  misery  she 
foresaw  :  from  the  hour  of  their  birth  the  twins 
had  never  been  separated ;  and  now,  were  it 
possible,  she  yearned  more  than  ever  to  press 
the  deserter  to  her  bosom.  After  some  weeks 
of  torture  and  suspense,  a  second  letter  was 
received  :  a  few  hurried  words  had  been  left  to 
state  her  intention  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
Count  St.  Julian ;  now,  she  wrote  to  say,  that 
she  had  been  married  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Catholic  Church:  she  alluded  to  the  im- 
possibility of  meeting,  so  long  as  rancour  and 
hatred  were  extended  to  her  husband.  A  third 
letter  mentioned  that  she  was  about  to  be  a 
mother :  her  sister's  anxieties  were  doubled  ; 
and  she  sent  an  answer  by  an  old  and  devoted 
servant,  who  had  nursed  them  in  infancy.  She 
implored  her  sister  to  retain  her  by  her  side ; 
and  die  request  was  complied  with.  The  next 
letter  announced  the  birth  of  yourself;  it  vras 
written  in  terms  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  had 
supported  her  in  that  hour  of  peril,  with  resig- 
nation to  the  destiny  she  had  sought ;  but  the 
I  4 
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fond  out-pourings  of  ihe  mother,  which  looked 
to  her  child  for  happiness,  told,  too  plainly,  that 
you,  my  dearest,  were  her  only  solace. 

Emily  could  no  longer  command  her  feelings 
—  they  were  new  and  acute;  but  in  shedding  the 
first  tears  which  had  fallen  for  a  mother^  there 
was  happiness  mingled  with  the  pain  ;  the  or- 
phan had  found,  at  least,  the  memory  of  a  tie 
for  which  her  heart  had  so  often  yearned. 
After  a  little  time  she  became  more  composed, 
and  requested  his  lordship  to  continue, 

"  Emily,  my  love,"  said  Lord  Glenlonely? 
affectionately  taking  her  hand,  "you  must  now 
endeavour  to  be  calm,  for  we  are  approaching 
to  the  darker  annals  of  your  mother's  life.  I 
should  have  mentioned,  that  when  Sir  Bruce 
Crawford  consented  to  receive  myself  and  my 
brother  as  his  future  sons-in-law,  it  was  on  con- 
dition of  waiting  at  least  one  year  before  we 
were  married  :  he  had  been  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger in  taking  that  step  before  the  temper  and 
dispositions  were  thoroughly  known  on  either 
side.  Nearly  two  years  elapsed  from  the  period 
of  Emily's  fatal  resolution,  before  I  was  blessed 
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by  the  liaad  of  my  sainted  Mary.  We  were  at 
Glenlonely,  and  the  family  had  retired  for  the 
Pxight,  when  we  were  startled  by  the  barking  of 
dogs,  and  knocking  at  the  Hall  doors.  The  ser- 
vants hastened  to  the  summons ;  and,  as  I  had 
been  reading  to  my  Mary,  we  were  amongst  the 
first  to  see  who  could  ask  admittance  at  that 
hour.  The  doors  were  opened ;  a  stout  High- 
lander lifted  an  aged  woman  from  a  pony,  — 
she  was  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  and  walked  with 
difficulty.  With  a  foreign  accent  she  inquired 
for  Lady  Glenlonely,  and  catching  sight  of  her 
figure  on  the  stairs  she  revived  for  a  moment  — 
hurried  to  my  wife,  and,  sinking  from  exhaus- 
tion, she  clasped  her  knees,  and  cried,  '  Bless 
thee  !  bless  thee  ! —  my  child  :  oh  !  save  the  in- 
fant in  my  arms  ! ' —  It  was  Annette,  the  de- 
voted being  who  had  nursed  your  mother ;  the 
same  whom  my  gentle  Mary  had  sent  to  her 
sister.  Before  she  could  utter  another  word 
her  strength  failed,  and  she  fell  at  our  feet.  Her 
cloak  was  instantly  removed,  and  we  saw  the 
loveliest  of  infants,  swaddled  to  its  pillow  like  a 
I  5 
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child  of  the  South  —  we  looked  on  your  inno- 
cent self." 

"  And  the  nurse,"  asked  Emily,  when  her 
bright  eyes  had  spoken  a  volume  of  gratitude 
)br  the  kiss  which  Lord  Glenlonely  bestowed 
upon  her  brow,  as  he  uttered  the  last  words ; 
•'  did  Annette  survive  —  I  do  not  remember 
her?" 

"She  was  instantly  conveyed  to  bed,  and  the 
next  day  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  her 
melancholy  tidings.  Your  poor  mother,  it  ap- 
peared, drooped  beneath  a  father's  curse,  and 
the  stings  of  conscience.  Her  husband  —  bru- 
tal, violent,  and  jealous,  —  indulged  in  the 
spiteful  tyranny  of  a  little  mind :  he  reproached 
your  mother  for  the  hatred  of  her  relations, 
which  he  had  justly  incurred.  He  accused  her 
of  loving  my  brother,  of  pining  for  the  man  she 
had  deserted  for  him  :  he  was  jealous  of  all  and 
of  every  thing ;  of  the  nurse  —  of  yourself.  He 
threatened  to  drive  away  the  former;  and,  in 
his  paroxysms  of  rage,  to  destroy  you.  Your 
mother,  stung  by  the  base  ingratitude  of  him 
for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  herself,  forgot  those 
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words  which  turn  away  wrath :  the  Count 
quailed  for  a  moment  beneath  the  force  of  truth, 
and  the  next  was  maddened  to  revenge.  He 
said,  that  your  features  resembled  those  of  my 
brother  —  that  you  should  die  !  He  reviled  his 
wife  in  terms  of  infamy :  swore  that  the  mar- 
riage was  a  pretence,  a  mockery  ; — that  you, 
my  Emily,  were  the  unhallowed  child  of 
shame." 

"  My  poor,  unhappy  mother  I  "  cried  Emily, 
convulsively,  as  she  pictured  the  sufferings  of 
her  parent;  "  and  did  she  perish  in  that  belief?*' 

"  I  fear  that  she  did  so ;  she  had  no  document 
to  prove  the  contrary.  She  lived  to  know  that 
her  husband  was  a  villain  : — we  also  gathered 
but  too  many  proofs  of  this;  and,  until  I  received 
yonder  papers,  I  believed  that  such  was  tlie 
fact." 

"  And  were  there  not  some  redeeminij  mo- 
ments  ?  Did  my  mother  never  know  the  ailiec- 
tion  of  a  husband  ?  Did  I  never  receive  a  father's 
smile  ?  " 

'*  Your  smiles,  my  love,  could  sometimes 
disarm  the  tyrant,  and  call  forth  others  in  re- 
I  6 
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turn;  but  those  moments  were  rare  indeed,  and, 
like  the  pauses  in  a  storm,   made  the  next  but 
more  terrific.     Your  mother  —  yet  why  should 
I  dwell  on  her  moments  of  continued  wrongs? — 
driven   to  despair,   she   only  thought  how   she 
might  hide  her  shame  from  the  world,  and  pre- 
serve the  innocent  from  the  stain  of  the  guiltv- 
She  believed  your  life  in  danger ;  she  foresaw 
your  dishonour  as  certain  ;   and  she  resolved  to 
sacrifice  herself,  and  part  for  ever  from  all  that 
was  left  to  live  for.  Annette  was  her  only  friend  ; 
she  undertook  the  trust,  and  nobly  did  she  fulfil 
it.     The   precious  charge  was  safely  delivered 
to  our  hands ;  and  the  poor  nurse  lived  but  a 
few  weeks  after  her  arrival  at  Glenlonely." 
"  And  did  my  poor  mother  never  write?" 
"  We  heard  from  her  but  once,  and  that  letter 
was  dated  before  the  departure  of  Annette  :  it 
was  designed  to  apprise  us  of  her  intentions,  but 
was  long  delayed.     She  told  us  we  should  hear 
of  her  no  more.     She  implored  her  sister  to 
protect  her  child,  and  love  it  as  her  own  ;  and, 
above  all,   she  prayed  that  the  innocent  might 
never  suffer  for  the  errors  of  the  guilty  mother: — 
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her  words  are  engraven  on  my  memory, 
*  Thus,'  she  said,  '  I  do  my  duty  to  my  child, 
my  innocent  and  beautiful  child.  May  Heaven 
give  the  strength  I  need  for  duties  which  re- 
main !  I,  at  least,  have  not  deceived  the  man 
who  is  —  alas  !  who  now  swears  that  he  is  not 

—  my  husband.  He  may  have  betrayed  the 
woman  he  vowed  to  honour  and  love,  but  I  will 
never  betray  the  faith  which  I  have  solemnly 
pledged  to  him.  I  will  not  desert  him  ;  I  v/ill 
not  fly:  no,  the  innocent  shall  not  suffer  from  the 
presence  of  the  guilty.  To  you,  my  still  un- 
spotted sister,  I  resign  the  cherub  sleeping  in 
my  lap ;  and,  bathed  in  the  tears  of  sorrow  and 
repentance,  oh,  may  these  bitter  tears  plead 
for  mercy  I  —  may  the  frailties  of  the  mother  be 
visited  upon  herself  alone  !  '  —  ^  Mary,'  she 
concluded,  '  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  love  un- 
ceasing —  by  the  mystic  bond  of  our  creation  — 
by  the  love  of  that  sainted  mother  who  bore  us 

—  be  thou  a  mother  to  my  child  ! '  —  Need 
I  say,  dear  Emily,  how  faithfully  my  wife 
fulfilled  the  trust  until  her  death?  Since  then  — 
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since  my  beloved  Mary  passed  to  the  Saints 
above,   I  —  I " 

Lord  Glenlonely  was  too  much  overcome  to 
proceed.  Miss  St.  Clair's  feelings  were  scarcely 
less  intense ;  and,  as  she  recalled  the  years  of 
watchful  and  devoted  affection,  again  she  twined 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  tears  of  gratitude 
mingled  with  those  which  fell  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead. 

"  Yes  ! "  she  cried,  in  broken  and  passionate 
words,  "  Yes  !  my  father,  best  and  kindest  of 
fathers,  you  have  supplied  the  place  of  her  you 
lost,  and  of  the  mother  I  never  knew." 

And  with  the  sacred  passion  of  a  child  for  its 
parent,  she  kissed  the  pale  cheeks  of  Lord  Glen- 
lonely, and  was  indeed  to  him  as  a  daughter. 

This  burst  of  feeling  was  a  relief  to  both. 
Lord  Glenlonely  felt  that  he  had  only  in  part 
fulfilled  the  task  he  had  undertaken;  and,  strug- 
jrlinc:  to  regain  the  calmness  he  recommended 
to  Emily,  he  wiped  away  the  tear  which  still 
trembled  on  the  eyelash,  and  thus  continued  : 

"  From  that  hour  no  letter,  no  tidings  were 
ever  received  fi*om  your  unhappy  mother  :  she. 
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perhaps,  foresaw  the  chance  of  losing  the  means 
of  communication ;  be  this  as  it  may,  her  words 
were  but  too  true  —  we  heard  from  her  no  more. 
Death,  alas  !  shortly  closed  my  Mary's  anxieties ; 
and  one  of  her  last  requests  to  me  was,  to  be 
unceasing  in  m^y  inquiries :  —  I  have  been  so." 

"  And  was  there  no  trace,  no  clue  to  be 
found?" 

"  At  the  time,  I  could  only  learn  that  the 
Count  St.  Julian's  departure  was  sudden, 
and  unexpected.  Here,"  again  pointing  to 
the  papers,  "  is  some  further  light ;  and,  amidst 
his  confessions  and  wish  for  atonement,  we 
find  the  motives  of  your  father's  conduct. 
He  declares  that  the  threats  which  were  ex- 
tended to  your  life,  were  but  to  punish — to  break, 
if  it  might  be  —  the  unyielding  spirit  of  your 
mother.  He  declares  that  he  loved  you  better 
than  aut^ht  beside.  He  vras  furious  at  vour  flight : 
but,  wretched  as  he  really  was,  he  felt  too  proud 
to  confess  this  to  your  mother  :  alas  !  they  never 
understood  each  other.  She  continued  firm  in 
her  resolve  to  conceal  your  place  of  refuge  ;  and 
he  decided  on  sucli  means  as  should  prevent  her 
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from  receiving  any  tidings  unknown  to  himself. 
The  rigorous  measures  of  war  aided  his  determi- 
nation:—  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  my 
wife's  connections  I  soon  lost  all  power  of  con- 
tinuing my  researches.  The  peace  of  x\miens 
again  revived  my  hopes  and  energies.  I  then 
obtained  some  clue  by  which  I  expected  to 
trace  your  mother's  destiny  ;  when  war  was 
suddenly  declared,  and,  once  more,  all  communi- 
cation cut  off.  We  now  come  to  a  period  in  which 
you,  my  Emily,  have  borne  your  part ;  and  I  too. 
Cost  what  it  may,  I  must  now  confess  the  weak- 
ness which  has  mingled  with  my  affection;  and 
may  I,  then,  my  child,  obtain  your  forgiveness  !." 
"  Oh,  my  more  than  father  ! "  said  Emily  with 
warmth,  "  Oh,  speak  not  thus  !  I  may  have 
pained,  have  vexed,  have  wounded  your  sorrows 
with  the  thoughtless  arrow  of  childhood's  tongue: 
as  a  woman  I  may  have  seemed  ungrateful, 
selfish,  in  seeking  my  own  happiness  at  the  cost 
of  yours.  I  may  have  much  to  plead  for  ;  but 
you  —  no  —  no,  that  is  impossible,  you  have  been 
to  me  ever  the  same — the  fond,  indulgent,  and 
devoted  father." 
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"  Spare  me,  dearest ;  the  best  are  but  imper- 
fect. Father,  mother,  be  the  tie  or  relative  po- 
sition what  it  may,  none  are  perfect  ;  and  if  I 
prove  myself  to  have  been  less  selfish  than  I 
appeared,  this  can  only  be  by  acknowledging  a 
greater  weakness.  But,  my  Emily  will  forgive, 
I  know  she  wdll ;  I  know  she  would,  had  my 
faults  assumed  a  deeper  hue." 

As  Lord  Glenlonely  said  this,  he  took  Emily's 
hand  between  his  own,  and  gazed  upon  her 
lovely  face.  In  addition  to  the  sad,  yet  beau- 
tiful expression  which  ahvays  marked  Glen- 
lonely's  features,  there  was  now  an  anxious  and 
imploring  look ;  a  heart  of  stone  would  have 
been  touched.  He  read  forgiveness  in  the  eyes 
of  her  to  whom  he  sued  in  silence. 

"  Enough,  my  gentle  Emily,  I  read  your 
pardon  ;  but  I  must  proceed  while  yet  I  can :  " 
and  putting  his  left  hand  to  his  side,  he  said, 
"  here  is  a  fluttering,  sinking  voice,  which 
warns  me  of  expiring  force.  You  remember  the 
day  when  Herbert  confessed  his  hopes,  and 
pleaded  for  your  hand  ?  " 

What  a  volume  of  misery  and  bliss  was  opened 
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by  that  simple  question  !  Emily  strove  to  say, 
"  Yes  ; "  her  lips  parted  mechanically,  but  the 
word  was  unuttered ;  it  was,  however,  sufficient, 
and  Lord  Glenlonely  continued  : 

"  Until  that  moment  I  had  loved  you  as  my 
daughter,  as  the  treasure  consigned  by  my  dying 
wife,  as  the  offspring  of  a  sister  for  whom  I  had 
felt  but  compassion  and  affection  ;  but  when  my 
son,  the  sole  heir  of  the  Glenlonelys,  declared 
his  wishes,  my  eyes  were  opened  ;  the  current 
of  my  thoughts  was  changed  :  I  saw  you  as  the 
child  of  shame.  I  knew  not  but  your  father 
lived,  nor  how  soon  he  might  wreak  his  ven- 
geance by  declaring  your  infamy,  as  he  had  done 
that  of  your  mother.  Pride,  the  pride  of  family, 
that  phantom  of  the  weak,  alarmed  the  better 
feelings  of  my  heart.  The  Glenlonelys  have 
never  wedded  but  with  the  high  and  taintless ; 
their  escutcheon  has  passed,  from  age  to  age, 
without  a  blot ;  and  in  you,  my  innocent  and 
spotless  child,  I  saw  disgrace,  and  refused  to 
call  you  what  you  had  ever  been — my  daughter: 
but,"  he  continued  with  kindling  encrg}',  "  I 
probed  my  heart,  and  saw  injustice  written  there. 
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I  chased  the  phantom — and  consented  to  the 
union.  In  seeking  delay,  I  had  purer  motives : 
at  first  I  deemed  my  son  too  young  to  know  the 
value  of  the  prize  he  sought :  younger  than  your- 
self, I  feared  he  might  change ;  and,  although 
I  saw  afterwards  that  his  mind  was  fixed,  I  was 
anxious  for  delay  from  the  unexpected  renewal 
of  the  hopes  of  tracing  your  parents.  I  heard 
that  they  were  no  more :  I  was  led  to  expect 
that  the  witness  to  the  marriage  ceremony  might 
be  discovered  —  its  truth  or  falsehood  proved." 

"  My  kind  and  generous  preserver,  how  much 
does  the  poor  orphan  owe  you  !  How  deeply 
have  I  wronged  you,  when  you  pleaded  the 
selfish  wish  of  retaining  my  undivided  love." 

"  There  needed,  my  love,  some  atonement 
for  my  weaker  moments  :  such  was  the  state 
of  things,  when  Herbert  informed  me  of  his  in- 
tention to  leave  England,  and  resign  3'our  hand. 
To  exert  my  influence  on  such  a  point — to 
insist  on  a  measure  I  had  once  opposed  — would 
have  been  madness.  With  difficulty  I  mastered 
my  indignation,  and  in  silence  allowed  him  to 
depart  —  to  desert  you." 
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"  You  wrong  him  !  indeed,  indeed  you  wrong 
your  noble  son,"  exclaimed  Emily,  as  she 
burned  to  remove  the  accusation,  and  saw  at 
once  how  the  generous  Herbert  had  taken  all 
blame  upon  himself :  "  recall  those  words,  my 
more  than  father,  for  they  wrong  the  innocent ; 
he  is  as  changeless  as  the  laws  of  nature.  It  was 
I  who  changed,  who  doubted;  who — I  who — sent 
him  as  an  exile  from  his  fatherland  :  I  who 
again  should  sue  for  pardon." 

Without  inflicting  that  wound  for  which  she 
had  sacrificed  her  dearest  hopes,  poor  Emily 
could  explain  no  further.  Lord  Glenlonely 
could  never  know,  that,  rather  than  question 
his  honour,  the  grateful  orphan,  and  noble  son, 
had  consented  to  break  the  links  which  had 
united  their  earthly  hopes. 

"  Is  it  thus  ?  "  said  Lord  Glenlonely,  in  sur- 
prise ?  "  then,  ere  I  die,  I  may  chance  to  be  a 
peace-maker  ;  the  prayer  of  an  expiring  father 
may  weigh  with  one  who  was  never  angry  with- 
out a  cause  :  but,  for  the  present,  I  will  not  ask 
how  Herbert  could  have  offended.  When  the 
colossal  power  of  Napoleon   crumbled  to  dust. 
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my  inquiries  were  renewed  :  I  traced  the  steps  of 
Count  St.  Julian  to  Italy ;  I  learnt  the  church 
wherein  your  mother  was  married  :  whether  I 
should  ever  have  proved  its  legality,  is  doubtful. 
But  what  does  it  matter  ?  here,  thanks  to  that 
Providence  which  watches  like  a  father  over  the 
fatherless,  here  is  all  that  the  world  can  need 
to  prove  you  the  lawful  daughter  of  the  Count 
and  Countess  St.  Julian." 

As  Lord  Glenlonely  uttered  these  words,  his 
features  lost,  for  a  time,  their  melancholy  cast ; 
with  a  smile  of  joyous  exultation  he  presented 
the  more  important  documents  to  Miss  St.  Clair; 
and,  little  dreaming  of  the  truth,  he  pleaded  for 
his  son's  forgiveness  in  that  hour  of  triumphant 
happiness.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  Emily 
was  not  inexorable ;  yet  it  may  be  well  to  add, 
that,  in  the  infinity  of  her  mercy,  she  consented 
to  \\Tite  to  Herbert  and  tell  him  the  events  of 
the  day. 

As  the  details  which  described  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  Count  St.  Julian,  and  the  sadder 
fate  of  those  who  were  victims  to  his  brutal 
tyranny,    are    already   before    the    reader,    we 
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need  onU^  say,  that  these  particulars  were  also 
imparted  to  Miss  St.  Clair :  her  horror,  com- 
passion, and  sympathy  can  be  better  imaged  than 
told,  when  she  pictured  the  agonies  of  her  dying 
mother.  For  days  and  nights  it  haunted  her 
imagination.  In  her  dreams  she  saw  her  emaci- 
ated form  sitting  on  the  cold  stone,  and  listening 
at  the  door  by  which  alone  there  was  the 
chance  of  escape  ;  she  saw  the  poor  infant  still 
clinging  to  her  breast,  and  dying  at  the  foun- 
tain whose  source  had  failed  :  she  fancied  that 
she  heard  the  cruse  dashed  to  atoms  in  despair, 
as  the  mother  found  not  one  drop  to  moisten 
the  lips  of  her  expiring  babe ;  then,  with  wine, 
food,  and  water  on  her  arm,  she  was  hurrying 
to  her  mother's  aid — the  stairs  sank  beneath  her 
feet  —  there  was  a  gulph  between  them.  She 
heard  her  mother's  cries  for  succour,  but  ap- 
proach was  cut  oflP,  —  she  prayed  to  Heaven  : 
the  light  of  some  pitying  angel  rose  on  the 
winged  clouds  ;  they  passed  away  —  the  stairs 
were  renewed;  she  rushed  to  her  mother's  aid; 
flew  to  her  arms  —  and  embraced,  a  skeleton  ! 
The   disjointed  bones  gave  way,   and,   as  she 
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pressed  them  to  her  heart,  they  fell  asunder,  and 
rattled  on  the  stones.  The  noise  awoke  her :  it 
was  only  a  dream,  but  one  which  haunted  her 
by  day  and  night. 

The  invariable  mixture  of  good  and  evil  is 
a  powerful  type  of  the  imperfection  of  our  mor- 
tal condition.  The  wisdom  of  man  consists  in 
the  conviction  of  this  truth,  and  of  the  Al- 
mighty's wisdom  in  all  things  :  when  this  is  at- 
tained, joy  can  never  intoxicate,  nor  misfortune 
lead  to  despondency,  Emily's  day  of  rejoicing 
was  but  a  page  of  chequered  life ;  with  tidings 
which  seemed  brightness  itself,  there  were  w^ords 
which  shadowed  her  joy  :  short  was  the  period 
ere  sickness  and  death  obscured  the  very  hap- 
piness she  almost  deemed  beyond  the  power  of 
fate. 

Lord  Glenlonely's  vital  powers  appeared  to 
have  received  a  new  impetus ;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wife's  request,  the  restora- 
tion of  Emily  to  her  rights,  had  also  restored 
peace  to  his  mind,  and  strength  to  his  frame. 
He  continued  to  reveal  every  fact  until  IMiss 
St.  Clair  was  in  possession  of  all  that  related  to 
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herself  and  parents.  Though  exhausted  by  the 
effort,  some  shght  refreshment  restored  his 
spirits,  and  he  requested  to  be  left  to  himself. 

Miss  St.  Clair,  alarmed  by  the  very  animation 
so  unusual  in  Lord  Glenlonely,  begged  permis- 
sion to  sit  by  the  sofa,  while  his  lordship  en- 
deavoured to  slumber.  This  was  opposed  ;  he 
wished  her  to  seek  the  fresh  air,  and  retire  to 
the  communings  of  her  own  heart :  the  struggle 
in  the  cause  of  affection  was  compromised,  by  a 
promise  from  Miss  St.  Clair  that  she  would 
leave  the  room  when  the  usual  toilet  for  dinner 
required  her  thoughts. 

Lord  Glenlonely's  head  was  soon  pillowed 
on  the  cushions  which  Emily  had  arranged :  the 
hand  which  pressed  hers,  and  told  his  thanks, 
had  not  relinquished  its  hold,  ere  his  lordship 
slept  as  calmly  as  a  wearied  child.  As  arranged, 
Miss  St.  Clair  retired  for  dinner,  and  the  faith- 
ful Moggeridge  supplied  her  place.  The  Mur- 
rays  were  quickly  informed  of  the  happy  tidings : 
Cissy's  spirit  bounded  with  innocent  delight ; 
she  challenged  Emily  in  a  glass  of  champaigne 
to  the  health  of  her  uncle,  and  Cousin  Herbert. 
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Macgregor  was  never  so  etherial,  witty,  and 
amusing.  "  Hush,  dear  Mac  !  do  let  me  say 
a  word,"  was  heard  more  than  once  from  pretty 
lips,  that  talked  more  than  any  others :  in 
short,  it  was  the  merriest,  happiest  party  that 
ever  enlivened  the  banqueting-rooms  of  Carlton 
Villa. 

The  dinner  over  —  the  party  dispersed — 
Lady  Murray  and  Miss  St.  Clair  paired  off  in 
one  direction,  Helen  and  Lizzy  in  another,  and 
Cissy,  wishing  to  punish  her  cousin  Mac  for  his 
many  excessively  rude  interruptions,  had  taken 
his  arm,  and  chosen  some  retired  bower  wherein 
she  might  scold  without  distm'bing  the  mild 
water-drinkers  of  Saltenham.  This  was  consi- 
derate ;  and,  in  truth,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that 
if  Cissy  did  delight  in  tormenting  now  and 
then,  she  was,  on  the  whole,  the  kindest  and 
warmest- hearted  being  in  creation. 

Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the  parties, 
when  one  and  all  were  startled  by  the  continued 
ringing  of  Lord  Glenlonely's  bell.  They  quickly 
assembled,  and  the  truth  was  but  too  quickly 
told.    While  Moggeridge  was  sitting  by  the  sofa, 
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Lord  Glenlonely  awoke,  attempted  to  rise,  and 
but  for  Moggeridge  would  have  fallen  on  the 
floor.  A  slight  distortion  of  his  mouth  revealed 
the  nature  of  the  attack — his  limbs  were  para- 
lysed; and  he,  who  but  a  few  hours  ago  was 
apparently  stronger  than  he  had  been  for  years, 
now  lay  senseless  to  all  around  him.  The  best 
medical  assistance  was  immediately  obtained : 
the  lancet  was  tried,  and  animation  partially 
restored:  the  eyes  recovered  from  that  fixed, 
distorted,  and  lifeless  stare,  which  so  fearfully 
characterises  such  attacks,  and  Lord  Glenlonely 
passed  a  tranquil  night.  On  the  following  day 
his  mind  had  quite  regained  its  tone,  his  features 
once  more  beamed  with  their  sad  and  tranquil 
beauty,  but  there  was  a  numbness  which  still 
extended  on  the  left  side. 

With  little  variation,  such  was  the  state  in 
which  Lord  Glenlonely  remained  during  the 
following  week :  by  degrees  the  symptoms  de- 
creased; and  Miss  St.  Clair,  his  constant  nurse, 
expressed  the  hopes  she  felt. 

"  No,  my  kind  and  gentle  Emmy,"  said  Lord 
Glenlonely  with  a  smile,  as  he  revived  the  name 
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of  her  childhood,  "  you  speak  as  you  wish,  but 
it  were  cruel  to  deceive  you.  No,  my  Emily, 
/  have  seen  her  —  she  whose  spirit,  unseen^  has 
ever  hovered  around  my  path,  stood  by  my 
bed,  and  pointed  to  a  world  above.  Yes  !  I  saw 
her  distinctly  as  I  see  you  now.  Yes  !  and  that 
sweet  and  sad  expression  which  now  your  fea- 
tures wear,  mingled  with  the  radiance  of  a 
heavenly  smile.  I  feel  no  pain  —  no  mortal 
warning  of  approaching  death ;  but  the  mes- 
senger has  been — and,  ere  long,  my  spirit  will 
dwell  with  my  Mary  in  Heaven." 

Poor  Emily  was  too  much  overcome  to  argue 
the  question  of  delusion,  had  she  not  known 
how  vain  are  such  attempts.  When  an  enthusi- 
astic mind  once  imbibes  such  an  idea,  argument 
irritates  without  convincing.  Lord  Glenlonely 
had,  probably,  mistaken  Emily  herself  for  the 
vision  of  his  wife,  as  she  had  gently  withdrawn 
the  curtain  to  see  if  he  slept.  Her  likeness  to 
the  late  Lady  Glenlonely  was  so  vivid,  that 
there  needed  but  the  dreaminess  of  a  fevered 
and  enfeebled  mind  to  coin  the  fancy.  Whether 
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such  were  the  reality  or  not,  the  effect  was  the 
same  —  the  prophecy  was  reaHsed. 

After  Lord  Glenlonely  had  mentioned  this 
visit  from  the  land  of  spirits,  he  conversed 
cheerfully  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  spoke 
of  the  certainty  of  death  as  it  were  but  the  last 
step  that  restored  an  exile  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  He  inquired  of  Emily  if  she  had 
written  to  Herbert :  regretted  that  he  had  not 
earlier  known  the  truth,  and  given  his  blessing 
to  tlieir  union.  He  made  her  promise  that  she 
would  urge  his  return  to  fill  that  station  from 
which  he  would  shortly  be  removed.  And, 
after  directing  that  his  remains  should  be  laid 
by  the  side  of  his  beloved  wife,  he  requested 
Emily  to  join  in  the  solemn  duties  of  prayer. 
Risiuij  from  his  devotions,  he  embraced  her 
with  affection  ;  he  called  down  a  blessing  on  her 
head ;  and  with  a  father's  kiss  sealed  his  last 
farewell. 

Even  then  Miss  St.  Clair  could  not  but  think 
tliat  Lord  Glenlonely's  mind  would  shake  off 
its  visionary  dream  :  there  was  a  brilliancy  of 
eye  —  a  springy  joy  fulness  of  life  — which,  like 
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I'ays  admitted  to  some  Gothic  aisle,  relieved  the 
solemnity  of  his  parting  words  :  his  memory 
was  acute ;  clearness  marked  the  arrangement 
of  his  thoughts ;  and,  in  the  last  prayer  whicli 
he  addressed  to  Heaven,  there  was  the  deep 
fervour,  the  simple  eloquence,  the  flow  and  force 
of  language,  which  told  of  Lord  Glenlonely  in 
his  happiest  days.  These,  said  Emily  within 
herself,  are  the  signs  of  returning  health;  and 
a  night's  rest  will,  doubtless,  remove  the  im- 
pression that  haunts  his  imagination.  Im- 
pressed with  this  belief,  she  retired  to  the  room 
adjoining  Lord  Glenlonely 's,  and  resigned  to 
Moggeridge  the  duty  of  watching  by  the  bed 
of  sickness. 

Before  Miss  St.  Clair  resigned  herself  to  the 
repose  she  needed,  she  gave  Moggeridge  strict 
injunctions  to  awake  her  immediately  in  case 
of  any  change  in  Lord  Glenlonely.  The  night 
had  already  far  advanced,  when  a  gentle  pres- 
sure of  her  arm  roused  her  from  her  broken 
slumber. 

"  Do  n't  be  alarmed,  dear  lady,"  said  ^log- 
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geridge  in  a  wliisper,  "  but  my  Lord  has  been 
awake,  and  somewhat  restless." 

"  Did  he  not  ask  for  me? — Why  did  you  not 
call  me  ?  "  said  Miss  St.  Clair,  in  a  tone  some- 
thing like  reproach. 

**  And  could  I  disobey  my  Lord  ?  't  is  more 
than  I  have  ever  done.  —  '  Moggeridge,' 
said  my  Lord,  perceiving  you  were  not  in  the 
room,  *  I  hope  my  poor  dear  child  has  sought 
her  bed  —  her  love  exceeds  her  strength.'  I 
pointed  to  this  room,  and  was  about  to  come  as 
you  desired ;  ^  Hush  !  stand  !  stir  not !  I  com- 
mand ! '  And,  retaining  me  by  the  hand,  he 
asked,  with  the  kindest  smile  that  ever  came 
from  mortal  man.  '  Will  Jean  Mo<?o[eridse  dis- 
obey  his  master's  last  command  ? '  1  shook 
my  head.  '  God  bless  you,  Jean  !  my  brave 
and  faitliful  friend.'  Having  complained  of 
w^ant  of  air,  I  withdrew  the  curtains,  and  placed, 
as  he  desired,  the  lamp  on  yonder  table.  And 
look,  dear  lady,  how  soundly  my  dear  Lord 
seems  to  sleep ;   but " 

"  But   what,"  asked    Miss    St.    Clair,    with 
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anxious  fear ;  for  she  dreaded,  though  she  knew 
not  why,  that  Moggeridge  was  deceived. 

*'  But  once  or  twice,"  continued  Mog- 
geridge, ''  I  thought  I  saw  a  shght  convulsion 
about  the  mouth:  yet  only  look  how  calm  he  is 
at  present." 

Miss  St.  Clair  crept  to  the  door,  and,  as  the 
curtains  were  back,  she  could  distinctly  see  Lord 
Glenlonely's  beautiful  features,  relieved  by  the 
shadows  of  the  solitary  lamp :  so  far  from  there 
being  any  trace  of  convulsive  distortion,  a  fixed 
and  heavenly  smile  shone  like  the  beacon  of  the 
gentlest  heart  that  ever  beat !  alas,  that  heart 
was  still  I  the  smile  reaiained  —  but  it  was  as  the 
light  which  burns  upon  the  tomb. 

'•  Does  he  sleep  ? ''  asked  Miss  St.  Clair, 
alarmed  at  the  excessive  stillness. 

••'  Yes,  indeed  he  does,"  replied  Moggeridge, 
who  wished  to  soothe  in  another  the  alarms 
which  irresistibly  stole  upon  himself  '•  Do,  dear 
lady,  do  again  lie  down,  and  I  will  watch  where 
I  now  stand." 

Once  more   Emily   reclined  on   the   coucl], 
afraid,  fond  di'eamer,  to  approach  Lord  Glen- 
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lonely's  pillow,  lest  she  should  awake  —  the 
dead  ! 

Moggeridge  continued  his  watch,  and  for 
some  time  perceived  no  change :  he  remarked 
that  the  left  hand  was  extended  towards  the 
light,  and  firmly  grasped  a  chain  of  hair,  or 
black  silk,  which  escaped  from  between  the 
fingers;  the  head  partly  rested  on  the  left  hand, 
and  partly  was  supported  by  the  soft  pillow. 
On  a  sudden  the  support  gave  way — the  jaw 
fell ;  the  tale  of  death  w^as  told  ! 

"  Glenlonely  !  my  Lord  !  my  kind  and  noble 
master  !"  cried  Moggeridge,  forgetting  Miss  St. 
Clair,  and  hastening  to  the  bed  as  the  sad  truth 
flashed  with  conviction.  It  was  too  late  :  —  the 
voice  of  the  faithful  servant  could  not  awake  the 
dead  !  In  an  instant  Miss  St.  Clair  was  by  his 
side  :  there  was  no  mistaking  the  touch  of  the 
cold  and  clammy  corpse.  Lord  Glenlonely's 
spirit  had  escaped  from  the  prison  of  the  world, 
and  rejoined  her  on  whose  earthly  features  he 
turned  his  latest  gaze:  —  her  whose  miniature 
was  found  in  the  stiffened  clinch  of  death. 

Lord  Glenlonely's  loss  was  deeply  mourned ; 
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whatever  might  have  been  his  faults,  his  weak- 
ness or  habits,  there  was  something  so  amiable 
and  winning  in  his  look,  his  words,  and  manner, 
that  they  reached  the  heart  of  all  who  saw  him ; 
and,  though  it  were  but  once,  the  impression 
remained  for  ever  :  it  haunted  the  memory  like 
the  dream  of  one  who  seemed  not  of  this  world. 
He  was  mourned  by  hundreds  with  more  than 
selfish  sorrow  —  by  those  who  had  felt  his  kind- 
ness, yet  had  never  known  the  hand  which  mini- 
stered to  their  wants:  by  such,  indeed,  he  might 
well  be  likened  to  some  spirit  of  mercy,  which 
trod  the  earth  unseen.  There  was  a  delicacy, 
refinement,  and  grace,  in  the  way  and  wording 
of  his  gifts,  which  often  outweighed  their  intrin- 
sic value.  How  such  a  man  was  mourned  by  Lady 
Murray,  by  Emily  St.  Clair,  by  those  to  whom 
his  presence  was  familiar,  may,  we  should  think, 
be  imaged  by  all  —  even  by  those,  the  few  from 
whom  death  has  never  stolen  a  tie  of  earthly 
affection.  No  entreaty  or  command  could  in- 
duce Moggeridge  to  quit  the  remains  of  his 
honoured  lord  :  with  the  fond  fidelity  of  a  brave 
Newfoundland  dog,  he  watched  the  body  by  day 
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and  night  ;  he  would  allow  no  hand  but  his  to 
touch  it  :  he  washed  it,  dressed  it  in  the  robes 
of  death,  as  gently  as  a  mother  would  tend  her 
new-born  infant.  He  laid  it  in  the  coffin ;  and 
till  the  hour  when  the  dissolving  relics  were 
laid  by  the  side  of  Lady  Glenlonely,  and  the 
gates  of  the  tomb  were  closed,  he  watched  the 
dead  as  faithfully  as  he  had  served  the  living. 

Even  Cissy  for  a  time  lost  the  playful  arch- 
ness of  her  nature.  She  wondered  at  herself: 
jiever  was  any  thing  a  greater  mystery  to  Jean 
Moggeridge  than  the  change  she  experienced. 
What  could  make  her  cry  so  for  an  old  lord, 
who  never  laughed  in  his  life  at  any  of  her 
jokes,  was  truly  a  mystery  she  could  not  solve. 

Miss  St.  Clair  was  faithful  to  her  promise  ; 
she  communicated  to  Herbert  Lindsay  the  death 
of  his  father.  She  had  already  informed  him  she 
was  the  daughter  of  that  ill-fated  being  whose 
remains  he  had  found,  and  honoured  with  the 
lites  of  burial.  How  far  the  theme  of  love  was 
woven  with  these  sad  records  of  the  dead  we  leave 
our  readers  to  imagine  ;  they  already  know, 
that,  in  the  day  of  trial,  Emily  confessed  she  never 
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could  feel  with  the  feelings  of  a  sister.  The 
gulph  which  had  seemed  to  yawn  between  them 
was  filled  up  ;  neither  rocks  nor  briars  im- 
peded the  path  :  there  was  no  longer  aught  to 
prevent  their  meeting — their  union  —  their  hap- 
piness. Miss  St.  Clair  had  been]  more  ^or  less 
than  human,  could  she  have  written  and  not 
have  touched  on  hopes  like  these ;  if  she  had 
proved  how  nobly  she  could  sacrifice  herself  to 
her  sense  of  gratitude  to  him  who  had  sheltered 
the  orphan,  she  had  also  proved  how  deeply 
and  fervently  she  loved.  The  outpourings  of 
a  heart  like  hers  were  not  likely  to  be  less 
intense  in  the  moment  of  anguish.  But  the 
reader  must  picture  for  hmiself :  with  us  the 
dark  labyrinth  of  the  lover's  heart  is  sacred.  We 
do  not  scruple  to  lead  through  a  thousand  wind- 
ings which  surround  its  hidden  depth  ;  but  we 
will  not  profane  the  altar  by  laying  it  bare  to 
public  gaze  :  all  who  have  truly  loved  possess 
the  necessary  clew ;  they  who  have  not,  are  un- 
worthy of  a  thread  to  guide  their  unhallowed 
thoughts. 

Poor  Macgregor  !  how  sadly  was  his  cam- 
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paign  of  pleasure,  walks,  and  whisperings  cut 
up.  Looking  forward  to  a  thousand  happy  gay 
excursions,  he  had  obtained  an  ex'ra  month's 
leave — and  now  days,  which  he  had  devoted  to 
love  and  merriment,  were  to  be  given  to  the 
dead.  He  was  about  to  follow  the  remains  of 
Lord  Glenlonely  to  the  grave,  and,  with  Jean 
]\Ioggeridge,  accompany  the  hearse  to  Scotland. 
And  thus  it  is  the  life  of  man  is  ever  chang- 
ing, ever  chequered.  We  look  for  sun  —  the 
lightning  flashes,  and  the  bolt  is  hurled  ;  again, 
we  see  but  clouds  around  us,  the  horizon 
threatens  ;  on  a  sudden  the  breezes  spring,  the 
skies  are  cleared,  and  sunshine  cheers  our  path 
when  we  deemed  destruction  near.  Even  Mac- 
gregor  Campbell's  darkness  wass  broken  by  a 
ray  of  light — the  sacrifice  which  his  warm  heart 
had  readily  suggested  met  with  its  reward. 
When  he  had  bidden  adieu  to  Cissy,  her  joyous 
buoyant  spirits  had  fled  ;  she  was  tamed  to 
tenderness  ;  and  there  was  something  in  her 
mournful  silence  which  said  more  than  words 
had  ever  told  to  Macgregor's  ear  :  but,  even 
then,  whether  she  repented  the  kiss  her  silent 
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lips  had  answered,  or  whether  she  were  not  quite 
tamed,  she  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  as  she 
smiled  through  her  tears,  "  Adieu  !  —  God  bless 
you,  dear  Mac  !  but  dare  not  to  think  I  am 
weeping  for  you  :  I  hate  deserters  !  God  bless 
you  ! "  Whether  Cissy's  tears  flowed  for  the 
living  or  dead  —  or  both  —  their  course  was  so 
rapid  that  she  was  obliged  to  fly  to  her  owti 
room,  and  weep  unseen. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

PLOT    AND    COUNTERPLOT. 

Know'st  thou  not  any,  whom  corrupting  gold 
Would  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death  ? 

The  danger 's  pressing,  and  this  very  night 
We  hold  our  council. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  Lord  Glenlonely's 
death,  when  Mr.  Scrapefee  was  busily  engaged 
in  his  office.  He  had  just  completed  a  list  of 
fees  due  from  divers  country  attorneys  of  small 
capital,  and  less  honesty  ;  the  abstruse  reckon- 
ings of  guineas  for  his  master,  and  half-crowns 
for  himself,  was  nearly  complete,  when  the  sum- 
total  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  sound  of 
a  heavy  stick  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
portable  knocker :  he  opened  the  door,  and 
'  honest  Jack  Thurtell '  asked  after  his  health, 
and  bestowed  a  blessing  on  his  eyes. 
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To  accomplish  this  mark  of  good  breeding, 
a  beautiful  pink  had  been  removed  from  the 
lips  and  transferred  to  a  button-hole :  without 
condescending  to  further  parlance,  Mr.Thurteli 
marched  towards  the  chamber  usually  occupied 
by  Melville  Gordon ;  having  finished  a  snatch 
of  some  Irish  melody  "  which  he  whistled 
as  he  went,"  one  tap  of  the  knuckle  evinced  his 
respect  for  the  learned  barrister,  and  before 
any  answer  could  be  given,  he  entered  with  his 
hat  on,  and  said,  with  a  nod, 

"  How  are  you,  Gordon  ?  Good  morning. 
Sir." 

" Good  morning,  Sir,"  repeated  Gordon,  who 
could  not  immediately  digest  this  familiar  inso- 
lence ;  and,  with  a  smile  of  bitter  irony,  added, 
**  Do  allow  me.  Sir,  to  take  your  hat." 

"  The  devil  may  take  my  beaver  if  he  will," 
was  the  somewhat  doubtful  answer;  "  and  he'll 
find  it  as  hot  as  my  copper,  and  that's  nearer 
boiling  than  blood-heat.  I  drank  deep,  and 
late;  and  haven't  been  in  bed  these  two 
nights." 

After  giving  this  apology,  if  such  it  might  be 
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called,  he  took  off  his  hat ;  the  heavy  bit  of  oak, 
which  had  served  for  a  knocker,  was  converted 
to  a  hat-stick ;  and  the  beaver  and  bludgeon 
being  placed  upright  in  one  corner,  the  iron 
frame  of  Thurtell  sank  into  his  favourite  arm- 
chair, and  he  pressed  both  his  hands  against 
his  broad  and  lofty  forehead. 

Gordon  almost  blushed  at  his  folly  in  think- 
ing satire  could  shame  the  man  before  him :  it 
might  amuse  —  it  might  anger,  but  could  not 
wound.  He  quickly  saw  his  error,  and  sought 
to  propitiate  one  whose  services  he  needed. 

'*  Can  I  give  you  any  thing  ?  "  said  Gordon. 
"  I  fear  your  head  aches." 

"No!"  said  Thurtell,  with  an  oath,  ''no, 
it's  not  come  to  that;  neither  day  nor  night 
has  ever  been  when  Jack  Thurtell  was  beaten 
by  drink,  or  knew  what  it  was  to  hav^e  a  head- 
ache: but,  by  hell,  my  brain  is  burning." 

With  these  words  he  suddenly  uncovered  his 
forehead,  extended  his  hands  and  arms,  and 
fixed  his  blood-shot  fiery  eyes  on  Gordon,  as  if 
to  let  him  look  upon  the  fire  that  was  burning 
beneath  his  brow. 
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"  What  can  I  give  you,"  repeated  Gordon  ; 
"  will  you  lie  down  for  an  hour  ?  " 

A  laughing  sneer  answered  the  latter  remedy : 
as  to  the  former,  the  patient  said,  "  Have  you 
not  some  brandy,  and  a  thunderer." 

Gordon's  universal  knowledge  made  him 
know  that  a  tumbler  holding  just  one  quart, 
and  used  by  the  lovers  of  brown  stout,  was 
distinguished  by  the  soft  title  of  "  Thunderer : " 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  age  he  had  bought  a 
few  specimens;  and,  having  also  the  blessed 
spirit  of  brandy,  he  had  only  to  answer,  "  Yes." 

"  And  the  best  water  in  Lunnun  ?  " 

"  I  've  heard  so." 

"  x\nd  so  I  thought.  How  you  Temple- 
lawyers  do  love  to  sport  your  innocence.  You 
stick  up  a  lamb  on  the  outside  of  your  gates, 
and  plant  fountains  in  your  courts  —  lamb  and 
water  !  pretty  innocents  !  — ha,  ha,  ha  !"  And 
when  Thurtell  had  laughed  at  the  notion,  he 
added,  "  To  be  sure,  the  water's  none  the  purer 
for  passing  through  a  lawyer's  hands  ;  "  and, 
rising  by  his  wit,  "  and  so,  if  you  please,  let 
Scrapefee  go  to  a  clearer  source,  —  you  under- 
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Stand  me?"  and,  with  a  knowing  nod,  he  pointed 
directly  downwards. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  said  Gordon ;  joining 
in  the  joke  of  a  man  who  probably  was  as  drunk 
as  he  ever  had  been ;  —  and  orders  were  given 
accordingly.  In  the  mean  time  he  ventured  to 
put  this  delicate  and  leading  question,  ''  Did 
you  receive  a  note  from  me  ?  " 

"  Did  n't  I  —  that 's  all :  and  what  else  do 
you  think  would  have  kept  me  out  of  my  bed  ?" 

"  I  only  put  the  question,"  said  Gordon,  sa- 
tisfied with  the  answer,  and  affecting  indiffer- 
ence :  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  deprived  you 
of  your  rest." 

"  Oh  !  I  pray  you.  Sir,  make  no  apology," 
answered  Thurtell,  with  assumed  politeness,  and 
a  Satanic  sneer  which  made  Gordon  feel  that  he 
had  found  his  match.  By  way  of  hiding  some- 
thing like  confusion,  he  busied  himself  in 
placing  a  large  square  liqueur- case  by  Thur- 
tell's  side. 

After  Thurtell  had  lifted  up  some  half-dozen 
bottles,  and  put  them  down  with  a  "  pish  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  "  Why  what  a  d —  lot  of  trash  you've 
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got ! "  He  tried  once  more,  and  lifted  one 
with  pieces  of  floating  gold  leaf:  giving  the 
bottle  a  hearty  shake,  and  shaking  himself  with 
laughter  at  the  same  time,  he  said,  "  Well,  if 
this  does  n't  beat  all ;  and  are  you  such  a  fool 
as  to  swallow  this  ?  that 's  more  than  I  could 
do,  dearly  as  I  love  a  piece  of  gold  :  why  it 's 
worse  than  gilding  a  bolus ;  there  is  some  sense 
in  that,  if  one  wanted  to  cheat  the  doctor  and 
the  devil  —  but  this " 

Mr.  Thurtell's  philippic  was  cut  short  by  the 
sight  of  a  large  pitcher  of  cold  spring-water  ; 
the  servant  seemed  exhausted  by  the  weight. 
Thurtell  took  it,  and  handling  it  as  if  it  were 
but  a  cruet,  he  filled  "  the  thunderer,"  held  it 
up  to  the  light,  and  as  he  watched  the  sparkling 
bubble's  rise  through  the  crystal  water,  he  said, 
"  That  will  do  ;  the  devil 's  not  so  black  as  he  's 
painted,  and  the  devil  of  a  lawyer  ever  fingered 
that ;  but  we  must  n't  take  it  raw ; "  and,  as  he 
asked  for  the  brandy,  he  returned  the  water  to 
the  pitcher. 

"This  is  the  brandy  — will  you  allow  me  to 
help  you  ?  " 
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"  Sir,"  cried  Tluirtell,  freshened  up  by  the 
sight  of  the  draught  he  was  longing  for,  "  Sir, 
you  are  excessively  perlite,  but  your  hand  might 
be  too  heavy ;  I  want  it  weak :  a  wine-glass,  if 
you  please.'* 

Gordon  ordered  the  servant  to  bring  one ; 
and  during  this  short  delay  Mr.  Thurtell  put 
on  the  gravest  face  he  could  command,  and 
said, 

*'  I  tell  you  what,  Sir,  your  doctors  are  no 
fools  who  say  every  disease  has  a  remedy 
within  itself.  If  a  man  feels  fevered  after  taking 
two  bottles  of  brandy,  I  '11  show  you  how  to- 
cure  him  ;  "  and  having  filled  a  first  and  second 
wine-glass  with  brandy,  and  turned  them  into 
'the  thunderer,' — "there  you  see,  we  start  upon 
the  plan  of  little  doses,  and  now,  acqua  quantum 
stuff — you  remember  I'm  a  classic;"  and  hold- 
ing the  pitcher  high  in  one  hand,  the  tumbler 
low  in  the  other,  he  filled  up  a  bumper  and 
drank  it  off.  "  The  dose  must  be  repeated," 
he  said ;  and  apparently  at  no  loss  for  breath, 
having  drunk  the  second  quart  as  he  did  the 
first,  he  turned  to  Gordon,  and  in  a  cool  and 
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determined  manner,  said,  '•  Now,  Sir,  if  you  're 
for  business,  I  'm  your  man  ;  and  if  you  think 
I  was  drunk,  you  're  confoundedly  mistaken : 
Jack  Thurte]!  was  never  drunk  in  his  life." 

"  I  am  anxious  to  speak  to  you  on  a  matter  of 
importance,"  said  Gordon,  placing  two  chairs 
at  the  table,  and  afterwards  locking  the  door. 

"  I  'm  your  man,  only  for  fear  the  fire  should 
break  out  again,  we'll  fill  the  pipes  once  more, 
and  keep  a  bucket  by  our  side."  Having  drunk 
off  the  third  '  thunderer,'  and  placed  a  fourth  on 
the  table,  Thurtell  swore  he  was  as  cool  as  a  cu- 
cumber, and  all  right. 

"'  Thurtell,"  said  Gordon,  speaking  in  a  deep 
rich  tone,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  careless 
manner  which  usually  distinguished  his  com- 
panion's voice,  "  Thurtell,  you  can  serve  me :  — 
will  you  let  me  be  your  friend  ?  " 

"  My  friend  ?  "  echoed  Thurtell,  with  some- 
thing like  a  laugh,  "  why  I  've  found  friends 
so  useful  in  my  day,  that  I  don't  care  how  many 
1  have  ;  but  I  hope  you  wo'n't  be  like  the  rest, 
and  leave  me  to  starve." 

"  You  shall  be  paid  to  your  heart's  content." 
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"  Mine 's  a  big  one,  and  that  may  cost  you 
something." 

"  Not  more  tlian  I  will  readily  pay.  But  to 
the  point :  will  you  now  attend,  and  be  grave  ?  " 

"  Grave  !  "  said  Thurtell,  with  a  laugh :  for  it 
seemed  as  if  the  spring  water  was  returning  to 
the  surface  in  a  flow  of  spirits — "  Grave  !  that 's 
a  padlock  on  the  sauciest  tongue ;  surely,  my 
friend^  you  do  not  wish  to  turn  the  key  on  me  ?" 

"  No,  but  you  may  aid  me  in  turning  it  on 
another." 

"  Ay,  ay  :  talking  of  graves  shews  how  the 
land  lies ;  that  is,  you  need  a  friend  as  much  as 
I  do — and  I  'm  the  man.  Well,  that 's  all  fair  ; 
one  good  turn  deserves  another  —  let 's  hear." 

"  I  think  you  told  me  that  once  you  were 
rich  and  independent." 

"  Pretty  bobbish  for  that  :  I  could  sport  my 
nags,  and  bet  my  guineas." 

"  Did  you  never  bet  your  hundreds  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Thurtell ;  and  his  features 
blackened  with  the  answer. 

"You  were  robbed." 

"  I  was." 
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"  Left  pennyless  and  beggared  ?" 

«  Yes." 

**  Your  friend  did  this  ?  and  then 


"  Laughed  me  to  scorn,"  said  Thurtell,  filling 
up  the  sentence,  and  striking  the  table  with  a 
violence  which  made  '  the  thunderer '  dance, 
and  startled  Gordon  for  a  moment. 

Gordon  soon  recovered,  and,  laying  his  hand 
on  Thurtell's  arm,  said,   "I  too  had  a  friend." 

"  Well." 

"  That  friend  has  robbed  me." 

"Of  what?" 

"  Of  more  than  wealth  could  purchase.  As 
yet  I  've  baulked  the  traitor  of  his  prize  — I  've 
tasted  vengeance;  but,  if — — " 

"Go  on:  — if  what?" 

"If  that  friend  return  to  England  he  will 
live  to  find  the  treasure,  and  laugh  the  plun- 
dered fool  to  scorn.  Are  there  no  means — no 
measures  we  could  take  ?  " 

Thurtell  appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought ;  and 
continued  so,  until  Gordon's  anxiety  for-  an 
answer  led  him  to  ask  his  friend  if  he  had  hit 
upon  any  thing. 
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"  Why  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Thurtell,  called 
to  himself,  "  the  blind  might  have  hit  that  mark ; 
but,  by  all  that 's  rum,  I  should  never  have  thought 
it.  So  you  too  have  been  fool  enough  to  love  in 
your  day :  —  I  guessed  that  there  was  harder 
metal  here  ; "  and  he  patted  Gordon's  left  side 
as  he  said  this. 

"  The  strongest  are  weak  sometimes,"  an- 
swered Gordon ;  and,  vexed  to  find  how  they  had 
wandered  from  his  present  views,  he  added, 
"  What  can  be  done?  There  are  two  worlds:  the 
new  one's  large  enough.  Is  kidnapping  out  of 
date?" 

'•  Fashions  come  round,"  said  Thurtell  with  a 
laugh  :  "  I  suppose  you  're  not  nice  as  to  which 
world  your  friend  is  sent  to." 

"  By  the  powers  above  and  below,  I've  sworn 
he  shall  never  cross  my  path  —  never  be " 

"  United  !  "  I  understand  your  pause  :  that 
word's  a  choker  when  we  think  of  others  feast- 
ing on  the  sugared  lips  we  meant  for  ourselves. 
But,  what 's  the  matter  ?  " 

Well  might  he  ask ;  for  if  ever  human  face 
were  changed  to  a  demon's  cast,  it  was  Gordon's 
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at  that  moment ;  but,  with  the  fury  of  concentred 
passions,  agony  and  torture  were  written  on  the 
white  and  quivering  hps.  Like  all  intensity  of 
feehng  this  expression  quickly  passed,  and  settled 
to  the  calmer  hue  of  cold  determination,  hatred, 
and  revenge.  Thurtell,  astonished,  almost  sorry 
for  the  pain  his  words  had  inflicted,  offered  with 
kind  intention  the  tumbler  by  his  side. 

"  That  will  not  slake  my  thirst,"  said  Gordon, 
putting  aside  the  proffered  glass.  "  Does  the 
wolf  lap  water  when  its  prey 's  in  sight  ?  I  could 
blush  for  my  weakness  :  but  you  shall  see  it  no 
more.  The  mask  has  been  torn  aside  which 
hid  the  rankling  wound  :  you  have  probed  me 
with  a  ruthless  hand.  I  shrank  when  you 
touched  me  first;  but  now,  like  the  steed  with 
Arab  blood,  though  the  flesh  be  wrung,  I  '11 
press  against  the  collar  : — I'd  rather  die  than 
turn  from  the  work  on  which  my  mind  is  bent. 
Fool  that  I  was  !  what  care  I  who  revels  in  the 

charms  of "    Hardened  and  determined  as 

he  was,  he  could  not  speak  the  name  of  Emily 
St.  Clair  ;  and  with  a  hollow,  joyless  laugh  he 
filled  up  the  imperfect  sentence. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"  I  think  it  can  be  managed,"  said  Thurtell, 
after  some  minutes*  consideration ;  and  in  reply 
to  a  further  statement  of  Gordon's  case,  "  Yes  ! 
it  is  to  be  done  ;  it's  a  new  thought  and  a  bold 
one,  but  I  like  it  the  better  for  that :  there  is 
but  one  thing  wanting." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Why  merely,  if  we  are  to  be  on  terms  of 
friendship,  it  might  be  as  well  to  know  the 
conditions." 

"  You  must  leave  the  country !  " 

"  Thank  ye  for  that  opinion,  that  was  n't 
worth  a  fee ;  I  guessed  as  much  as  that." 

"  Well,  then ;  one  thousand  guineas  down  — 
and  four  thousand  when  you  land  in  America." 

"  That  sounds  fair;  but  what  think  you  of  a 
bit  of  a  deed?  it's  all  in  your  way,  and  would 
cost  but  the  trouble  of  writing." 

"  For  the  first  payment  you  need  but  a  bag 
to  pocket  the  gold;  as  to  the  second,  continued 
Gordon,  after  turning  the  matter  in  his  mind, 
any  deed  would  be  unwise  and  useless ;  you 
shall  see  that  the  money  is  safely  lodged  in 
America,  and  receive  an  order  for  the  amount 
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the  moment  your  work  is  done.  If  we  are 
friends,  you  must,  in  some  measure,  trust  to  my 
honour  ;  besides,  remember  the  best  of  friends 
must  sometimes  part.  I  shall  not  be  likely  to 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way  :  —  you  must  go  to 
America." 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  said  Thurtell, 
as  he  thought  of  the  hold  he  should  have  over 
Gordon.  "  Fair  again,  so  far  :  but  I've  just 
been  thinking  how  that  cursed  ready  money 
slips  through  the  pocket ;  there 's  no  such  thing 
as  keeping  it.  Now,  you  see,  a  bit  of  annuity 
for  life  would  clinch  the  matter  bravely." 

"  You  shall  have  it ;  and,  of  course,  any  ex- 
penses you  incur." 

"  Oh  ! "  replied  Thurtell,  with  one  of  his 
care-nought  laughs,  "  that  would  be  picking  your 
pocket.  As  you  say,  '  trust  to  my  honour  ; ' 
when  I  undertake  a  job  like  this,  I  always 
promise  to  pay  the  undertaker's  bill — and  that 's 
not  much  to  be  sure  ;  "  laughing  once  more  as 
he  concluded  his  joke. 

When  these  preliminaries  had  been  amicably 

arranged,   the   two  friends  entered  more  fully 
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upon  the  main  object  of  their  treaty.  As  our 
tale  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  result  will 
shortly  appear,  we  shall  pay  that  respect  which 
is  due  to  every  cabinet  council,  and  leave  them 
to  themselves. 

Moreover,  as  attack  and  defence,  though 
justifiable  on  one  side  murderous  on  the  other, 
are  naturally  seen  in  juxta-position,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  introducing  in  the  same 
chapter  a  sketch  of  counter  operations. 

At  Carlton  Villa  a  council  defensive,  of  very 
different  persons,  had  met  more  than  once.  To 
Lady  Murray  Miss  St.  Clair  had  confided 
ever}'  circumstance ;  and,  though  the  former 
endeavoured  to  treat  the  threats  of  Gordon  as 
the  ebullition  of  a  disappointed  madman,  yet 
she  allowed  the  wisdom  of  precaution.  Woman 
is  rarely  able  to  do  more  than  plan,  and  be 
passive ;  Macgregor  Campbell  was  therefore 
admitted  to  the  consultation,  and  requested  to 
keep  a  watch  over  the  movements  of  Gordon, 
as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Scotland.  In  the 
mean  time  Emily  wrote  to  Herbert  Lindsay, 
and  implored  him,  for  her  sake,  to  avoid  any 
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quarrel  with  Gordon  should  they  chance  to 
meet.  That  he  would  attempt  more  than  insult, 
as  a  pretext  for  open  hostility,  never  crossed 
her  tlioughts. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Colonel 
Murray  returned  from  Italy,  and  once  more 
was  pressed  to  the  fond  bosom  of  hismother  ; 
once  more  worshipped  by  his  idolising  sisters. 

Of  course  he  quickly  learnt  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, not  omitting  the  menace  which  had 
been  uttered  against  his  friend  Lindsay.  If  he 
betrayed  no  alarm  in  the  presence  of  the  fair 
counsellors,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  Macgregor  Campbell.  Re- 
calling but  too  many  proofs  of  Gordon's  impla- 
cable temper,  he  stated  his  conviction  that 
Gordon  would  risk  his  life  for  the  chance  of 
shooting  his  rival.  In  short,  that  he  would 
watch  for  his  arrival,  create  some  groundless 
cause,  and  defy  him  to  mortal  combat.  If  the 
idea  of  more  sure  and  secret  measures  suggested 
itself,  he  repelled  it  as  impossible. 

To  prevent  needless  anxiety,  the  Colonel 
mentioned  that  Herbert  Lindsay  had  accom- 
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panied  him  as  far  as  Rome,  and  was  likely  to 
remain  there  some  time.  This  would  account 
for  any  delay  in  the  receipt  of  letters,  and  his 
return  to  England.  As,  however,  the  time  ap- 
proached which  might  lead  the  Colonel  to 
expect  his  friend,  he  left  Carlton  Villa,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  in  London  with  his  cousin 
Macgregor,  to  strengthen,  as  he  said,  the  army 
of  observation. 

Colonel  Murray's  good  temper  had  always 
prevented  any  quarrel  between  Gordon  and 
himself,  and  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
this  circumstance.  Accompanied  by  his  cousin, 
he  repaired  immediately  to  Paper  Buildings, 
intending  to  speak  of  Lindsay's  return,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  see  how  the  subject  would 
be  received.  The  door,  as  usual,  was  opened 
by  Scrapefee,  and  "  not  at  home,"  was  the 
same  reply  as  Macgregor  had  invariably  re- 
ceived. 

"  At  what  hour  is  Mr.  Gordon  expected  at 
home  ?  "  asked  Colonel  Murray. 

"  It's  impossible  to  say,  Sir.' 

"  Is  he  in  town  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  if  he's  not  in  the  country,  Sir." 

"  Has  he  been  in  the  country  ?  " 

"  He  always  attends  the  circuit,  Sir." 

"  Why  the  devil  do  n't  you  answer  like  an 
honest  man?"  said  the  Colonel,  out  of  patience 
with  the  fellow's  equivocation.  "  Is  Mr.  Melville 
Gordon  now  out  of  town,  or  in  town  ?  " 

"  It's  impossible  to  say,  Sir,  if  I  don't 
know." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  said  the  Colonel,  stamp- 
ing his  foot  with  anger,  and  addressing  Mac- 
gregor. 

"  Knock  the  fellow  down,  George,  and  when 
he  comes  to  his  senses  he'll  be  able  to  speak," 
said  Mac,  in  the  calmest  and  most  decided 
manner  imaginable ;  adding  emphasis  to  his 
words,  by  pointing  to  the  man  and  then  to  the 
grimy  floor. 

Probably  Scrapefee  dreaded  one  of  honest 
Jack  Thurtell's  arguments,  for  he  took  upon 
himself  to  say,  "  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  my  master  seldom  sleeps  in  cham- 
bers now:  I  think  —  that  is  —  I  don't  know, 
but  I  believe  he  has  a  small  villa  near  the 
L  4 
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Regent's    Park :   but   it   is   impossible  to   say 
what  I  do  n't  know." 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  the  Colonel,  seeing  they 
had  arrived  at  the  answer  with  which  they 
started;  with  one  slight  hint  included,  as  it 
were,  in  Scrapefee's  parenthesis. 

The  visit  was  frequently  repeated,  and  always 
with  the  same  success  —  Gordon  was  invisible  ; 
and  neither  the  Regent's  Park,  nor  its  host  of 
country  boxes,  betrayed  any  sign  of  Melville 
Gordon. 

One  evening,  when  the  cousins  where  taking 
their  dinner,  and  discussing  Mr.  Scrapefee's 
equivocation,  they  determined  upon  a  late  visit 
to  Gordon's  chambers,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  he  slept  there  or  not.  It  was  between 
eleven  and  twelve :  the  evening  had  been  wet 
and  stormy,  but  the  rain  had  ceased  ;  the 
"  jarvies,"  however,  were  still  busy  in  gathering 
their  harvest;  with  chins  tucked  into  their  chests 
like  pouting  pigeons,  and  a  dripping  soaked 
"  Belcher"  tied  round  their  crazy  hats,  they 
urged  the  wretched  steeds,  and  made  money 
while  the  sun  did  not  shine. 
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The  cousins  had  been  unconscious  of  the 
pitiless  storm,  till  about  to  leave  the  comforts 
of  a  club  where  they  had  dined.  \Miile  they 
were  standing  under  the  portico,  and  debating 
how  they  should  proceed,  one  of  those  sad 
equipages,  hackney  coaches,  passed.  A  hoist  from 
the  driver's  elbow  elegantly  courted  their  atten- 
tion, and  implied  that  the  carriage,  like  the 
horses,  was  empty :  a  nod  from  the  Colonel  was 
understood,  coachee  drove  up,  halted  without 
an  effort;  the  friends  entered,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes'  flogging,  swearing,  and  coaxing,  the 
goaded  animals  slowly  started. 

It  was  lucky  that  the  friends  had  nothing  to 
digest  but  their  dinners.  The  reverberation  of 
a  London  pavement  is  doubled  when  the  loose 
dust  is  converted  into  black  mud ;  and,  what 
with  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  springs,  and 
glass,  and  the  flapping  of  the  loose  iron  steps, 
talking,  or  rather  hearing,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. When  they  entered  the  Temple  gates, 
and  passed  through  the  tranquil  courts,  the 
contrast  was  refreshing :  saving  the  big  drops 
which  fell  from  the  dripping  trees,  an  occasional 
L  5 
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footstep,  or  faint  challenge  from  some  floating 
barge,  all  was  as  still  as  if  they  were  miles  from 
the  great  city. 

They  ascended  the  staircase  leading  to  Gor- 
don's chambers  by  the  aid  of  divers  lamps, 
which  served  to  make  "  darkness  visible."  By 
some  neglect  or  accident,  the  lamp  near  Gor- 
don's door  was  all  but  out ;  still,  however,  an 
occasional  flicker  assured  them  they  were  right. 
The  outer  door  was  closed :  they  rang  and 
knocked  to  no  purpose,  till  an  opposite  door 
was  slightly  opened,  and  a  pale  face  and  dirty 
nightcap  were  stretched  forth  like  a  head  from 
a  hen-coop. 

"  It 's  no  use  whatsomever  knocking  so ;  for 
there's  nobody  sleeps  there,  and  I  wants  to 
sleep  Aere,"  said  the  apparition,  and  then  dis- 
appeared :  —  they  heard  the  lock  turn,  and 
thought  they  might  as  well  do  the  same.  They 
were  on  the  point  of  departure,  when  they 
heard  that  sudden  and  loud  snore  which  often 
denotes  the  end  of  a  long  nap. 

"What  the  devil's  that?"  said  the  Colonel, 
looking,  as  well  as  he  could,   into  the  corner 
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whence  the  sound  came :  "  why  there  is  some 
fellow  fast  asleep." 

"  No,  but  I  his  n't,"  said  some  one,  rising 
from  the  corner,  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"Who,  and  what  are  you,  my  good  fellow?" 
asked  the  Colonel ;  "  and  what,  in  the  name  of 
fortune,  do  you  want?" 

"  Vant  ?"  said  the  man,  evidently  half  drunk, 
and  only  half  awake;  "vant?  vy  that's  just 
vat,  Sir,  I  vants  to  know : "  and  after  rubbing 
his  eyes  once  more,  and  staring  with  the  wis- 
dom of  a  drunkard,  he  continued,  "  that's  very 
true ;  hall's  right.  Vy  I  vants  to  knock  at  that 
door,"  pointing  to  Melville  Gordon's. 

"  Then,"  said  Macgregor,  "  you  may  spare 
yourself  that  trouble  :  we  have  been  knocking 
this  half  hour,  without  waking  you  or  getting 
an  answer." 

"  Hanswer  !"  echoed  the  man;  "  that's  wery 
true  h'again  :  but  I  warnt  to  leave  it,  unless  I 
seed  im ; "  and  then,  fumbling  in  his  pockets  to 
no  purpose,  he  said,  "  never  mind  :  I  knocked 
till  I  fell  h'asleep  ;  and  who,  I  vond'er,  could  do 
more  ?"  Then  coming  close  to  Colonel  Murray 
L  6 
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and  Macgregor,  who  had  ascended  a  few  stairs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lamp  on  the  next  story, 
he  attempted  to  look  wise  and  knowing ;  and 
laying  his  forefinger  along  his  nose,  said,  with 
a  wink,  "Hall's  right  has  my  left  eye;  but 
mum's  the  vord;"  and,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  spread  his  hand  over  his  mouth 
like  a  pitch  plaister.  "  You  knows  im,"  pointing 
to  Gordon's  name,  which  was  in  large  letters 
over  the  door :  and,  declaring  he  must  be  hoff, 
he  wished  them  good  night;  and,  clinging  to 
the  banisters,  he  found  his  way  down  as  well  as 
he  could. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mac,  "  how  you  could 
have  the  patience  to  listen  to  that  drunken 
fellow?" 

"  I  fear  you  gentlemen  of  the  Guards,"  said 
the  Colonel  with  a  smile,  "  remember  less  Latin 
than  we  do." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Macgregor,  some- 
what surprised  at  the  question. 

"  And  you  never  saw  the  great  Crab  of  Mac 
Crab's  great  decanter,  which  held  more  than 
six  Scotch  pints?" 
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"  Often." 

"And  remember  it  was  used  to  drink  the 
Pretender's  health?" 

"Yes." 

"  Why,  Cousin  Mac,  you  are  dull  as  the 
lamps.  Have  you  forgotten  the  motto  round 
the  neck  and  stopper  —  '  in  vino  Veritas  ?  ' " 

"  Psha  !  what  nonsense,"  said  Macgregor, 
vexed  at  his  dulness. 

"  Not  quite  so  ;  we  have  got  something  out  of 
that  fellow.  It  is  clear  that  no  one  sleeps  here 
now,  and  that  Scrapefee  knows  more  than  he 
chooses  to  tell.  But  we  will  try  another  feint : 
lawyers'  clerks  are  much  like  their  masters, 
and  will  take  a  fee  on  either  side." 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  fellow  wanted 
Gordon  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  If  so,  there 's  an  ambush  in  hand.  We  '11 
make  that  fellow  prisoner,  and  get  something 
more  out  of  your  Latin."  And  away  started 
Macgregor  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  taking  from 
three  to  a  dozen  stairs  at  a  time. 
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"  Stop  !  stop  ! "  shouted  the  Colonel,  and 
hastened  after  his  wild  cousin. 

Nothing,  however,  stopped  the  enthusiastic 
Mac  till  he  got  into  the  open  air,  when,  seeing 
no  one  to  capture,  and  knowing  not  which  way 
to  sally,  he  thought  it  wise  to  wait  for  his  su- 
perior officer.  The  Colonel  was  not  far  behind : 
and  seeing  that  Mac  had  come  to  a  halt,  he 
quietly  descended  the  few  remaining  stairs.  He 
was  about  to  leave  the  entrance-passage,  when 
he  saw  a  letter  lying  on  the  floor.  Making  sure 
that  it  had  fallen  from  his  cousin's  pocket  in 
the  heat  of  pursuit,  he  concealed  it  in  his 
hand,  and  said,  "Well,  Mac,  you  have  lost 
more  than  you  have  found." 

"  Where  the  deuce  has  the  fellow  got  to  ? 
I  Ve  lost  him,  I  confess." 

" Nothing  else? —  no  letter  ? —  no  billet-doux  ?" 

Macgregor  put  his  hand  to  his  pocket  in 
evident  alarm ;  but  the  letter,  or  whatever  the 
treasure  might  be,  was  safe.  "  No,"  he  said : 
indeed  I  have  lost  nothing." 

"Not  this?"  asked  the  Colonel,  holding  up 
the  letter. 
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"It  is  none  of  my  property,"  replied  !Mac. 
"  Do  let  us  see  what  it  is ;  "  and  they  hastened 
to  the  nearest  lamp. 

The  paper  was  open,  but  had  no  address ;  — 
nothing  on  the  outside  but  part  of  a  broken 
seal  which  had  evidently  belonged  to  the 
cover. 

"  How  shall  we  find  the  owner  ?  " 

"  The  address  may  be  repeated  inside.  It 
is  thus  my  bankers  honour  my  name,  if  they 
do  n't  my  drafts." 

The  Colonel  opened  the  paper  ;  and,  as 
Macgregor's  eye  pounced  upon  the  first  word, 
he  cried,  "  It 's  meant  for  your  friend,  Dover ; 
I  heard  his  lordship  had  a  suit  in  hand." 

The  word,  or  name,  was  plain  enough,  and 
placed  where  an  intimate  friend  might  have 
begun  with  "  Dear  Dover ; "  but  a  second 
glance  convinced  the  cousins  that  the  letter 
was  not  intended  for  any  who  bore  that  noble 
name ;  in  short,  as  there  was  no  detached  clue 
to  guide,  nothing  remained  but  to  read  the 
contents;  and  such,  indeed,  was  the  singular 
character   of  the   composition,    that  the   most 
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scrupulous  conscience  might  have  done  so :  it 
ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  Dover.  —  I  've  just  seen  a  courier  who 
knows  all  about  him.  He'll  be  here  by  the 
15th  at  latest  —  sooner,  if  he  travels  late 
and  early.  Our  plans  are  ripe.  If  I  do  n't 
nab  my  man,  my  name 's  not  '  honest  Jack.* 
Another  handful  of  the  needful,  if  you  please. 
I  must  support  my  Lord's  character ;  and  the 

girls  all  say  I  am  so  d d  handsome.     Is  n't 

ours  a  hold  stroke  for  a  ivife  ;  for  I  guess,  that's 
your  play.  What  a  farce  you  '11  make  of  it,  if 
she  wont  have,  you  after  all.  I  cry  second  ! 
my  honest  face,  and  a  word  of  introduction 
from  you,  mi/  friend,  might  do  ;  and  I  'm  sure 
you  wouldn't  play  the  dog  in  the  manger. 
Excuse  my  joke  —  I'm  not  the  less  in  earnest, 
for  I  always  love  to  play  the  first  fiddle. 
"  Believe  me,  ever 

"  Your  friend  in  need. 

"  P.S.  I  send  this  by  a  sure  hand,  one  of  mi/ 
friends  —  and  it  may  be  of  yours." 
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"  What  can  this  mean  ? "  said  the  Colonel, 
still  holding  the  letter  in  his  hands,  and  look- 
ing  for  Macgregor's  opinion.  While  his  atten- 
tion was  thus  fixed,  the  letter  was  suddenly 
snatched  away,  and  the  Colonel's  question  was 
thus  answered  in  a  voice  not  easily  mistaken  :  — 
"  I  say,  h'old  chap,  I  '11  tell  you  vot  h'it  means, 
h'it  means  you  're  h'a  thief,  h'and  this  be  mine." 

As  the  man  said  this,  he  held  up  the  letter 
in  triumph ;  and,  by  a  lucky  chance,  warded 
off  a  blow  which  would  have  felled  him  to  the 
earth.  Volleys  of  such  abuse  as  we  dare  not 
repeat  immediately  followed.  At  that  moment 
a  watchman  turned  the  corner,  interfered, 
sprang  his  rattle,  and,  in  about  ten  minutes, 
"  the  illustrious  stranger "  was  locked  up  for 
the  night. 

The  man,  it  seemed,  was  tolerably  wide 
awake  by  the  time  he  got  into  the  open  air, 
and  again  searched  his  pockets  for  the  letter. 
Screened  by  one  of  the  elm-trees  in  front  of 
Paper  Buildings,  he  was  thus  occupied  when 
Macgregor  flew  down  stairs.  With  habitual, 
or  instinctive  caution,  he  studiously  concealed 
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himself,  and  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
enemy.  He  saw  the  Colonel  pick  up  some- 
thing; and,  guessing  at  once  what  it  was,  he 
slipped  off  his  shoes,  crept  on  with  the  stealthy 
footing  of  a  tiger,  and  was  neither  heard  nor 
seen  until  he  made  his  spring. 

The  quick  resentment  of  Colonel  Murray 
had  unfortunately  placed  him  in  the  situation 
of  aggressor ;  the  watchman  had  seen  him  strike 
the  first  blow,  and,  consequently,  the  cousins 
were  compelled  to  accompany  the  stranger  to 
the  watch-house.  The  learned  judge,  who  pre- 
sided for  the  night,  put  on  his  spectacles,  opened 
his  ears,  wiped  his  "purly"  mouth,  and  having 
heard  the  whole  statement,  said,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen might  depart,  and  that  the  watchmen 
would  be  glad  to  drink  their  health  as  sich;  — 
that  the  stranger,  having  no  money  in  his 
pocket  to  pay  for  his  volley  of  oaths,  and 
refusing  to  give  his  name  or  address,  must  be 
locked  up  as  a  suspicious  character.  The  decree 
was  speedily  acted  upon ;  Colonel  Murray 
and  Macgregor  Campbell  were  once  more  at 
liberty ;  and  "  as  pleasure  began  to  grow  dull  in 
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the  East,"  they  called  for  a  cab,  and  were  off 
for  the  West. 

The  "  gentlemen  "  were  no  sooner  framed  in 
their  airy  vehicle,  than  the  absurdity  of  their 
late  unexpected  position  called  forth  a  laugh. 
This,  however,  soon  passed,  and  was  succeeded 
by  graver  thoughts.  The  Colonel  mentioned 
his  suspicions,  and  suggested  the  wisdom  of  re- 
pairing to  Dover,  to  watch  for  Herbert  Lind- 
say's arrival,  and  thus  defeat  any  plot  which 
might  be  intended. 

The  following  day  Colonel  Murray  received 
a  letter  from  Italy:  it  contained  only  a  few  lines 
from  Lindsay,  requesting  him  to  see,  or  write 
to,  Lady  Murray,  and  beg  that  lady  to  use  her 
own  judgment  in  preparing  Miss  St.  Clair  for 
his  arrival.  *'  For  fear  of  delay  or  accident  in  so 
long  a  journey,  it  may  be  well  not  to  speak 
positively,  but  I  fully  expect  to  be  at  Dover  by 
the  15th  at  latest."  Such  were  the  concluding 
words.  The  marked  coincidence  between  this 
information  and  that  contained  in  the  letter  he 
had  found  last  night,  decided  his  movements ; 
he    was    convinced    that    there  was   a   spy   in 
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the  camp,  and  that  some  foul  play  was  in- 
tended. That  same  day  Colonel  Murray  and 
Macgregor  Campbell  started  for  Wright's 
Hotel,  Dover. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

"  knacker's  hall." 

Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance, 
Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 

Shakspeare. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  that  Colonel  Murray  and  ]Macgregor 
Campbell  were  breakfasting  at  ^Vright's  Hotel, 
Dover :  their  window  commanded  a  view  of  the 
sea,  between  which,  cold  meat,  hot  tea,  rolls, 
and  sundries,  their  attention  was  anxiously 
divided.  As  the  latter,  in  their  frail  infirmity, 
gradually  vanished  from  sight,  the  everlasting 
ocean  was  watched  with  less  divided  assiduity. 

'•'  That  is  the  best  ham  I  ever  tasted  out  of 
Westphalia.  Is  the  flag  up  at  the  pier-head?" 
said  the  Colonel. 
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"  No  ! "  answered  Macgregor,  as  he  looked 
through  the  shipping  which  crowded  the  har- 
bour; "but  it  soon  will  be,  it  is  high-water 
twenty  minutes  after  twelve.  Confound  that 
rascally  waiter,  he  has  given  us  prawns  without 
finger  glasses  —  the  goth  ! " 

"There's  the  steamer,"  cried  the  Colonel,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  fashionable  monster 
smoking  its  dirty  pipe. 

"  You're  right,  by  Jove;  and  there  goes  the 
flag,"  said  Macgregor,  as,  forgetting  the  omis- 
sions of  the  waiter,  he  bounded  to  a  side  ta- 
ble and  seized  a  telescope.  The  object  was  soon 
fixed,  and,  without  taking  the  glass  from  his 
eye,  he  counted  one,  two,  three,  four,  carriages 
on  board. 

"  The  odds  are  in  our  favour  to-day,"  said 
the  Colonel,  as  his  pulse  beat  with  joy  at  the 
thoughts  of  taking  Herbert  Lindsay  by  the 
hand  —  "  To-morrow  is  the  latest  day  that  he 
named." 

Ere  long  the  two  cousins  were  on  the  pier, 
and  impatiently  measuring  the  decreasing  dis- 
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tance  betweeen  themselves  and  the  steam- 
packet. 

The  proud  and  independent  monster,  scorn- 
ing alike  the  winds,  waves,  tides,  jeers  of  ad- 
mirals and  of  poets,  rapidly  made  its  way,  and 
entered  the  port :  the  usual  melancholy  medley 
gathered  on  the  deck,  a  pale  and  haggard  crew, 
victims  of  that  prostrating  curse  —  sea-sick- 
ness. 

At  any  other  time  the  Colonel  and  his  cousin 
Mac,  would,  doubtless,  have  laughed  heartily  at 
the  wo-begone  miseries  of  their  fellow  creatures; 
it  is,  generally  speaking,  a  delightful  pastime 
with  us  all :  but  to-day  the  calls  of  friendship 
repressed  their  mirth,  and  their  eyes  searched 
amidst  the  group  for  Herbert  Lindsay,  as  in- 
tently as  they  oft  had  looked  for  some  friend 
amidst  the  dead  and  dying,  when  the  victo^ 
was  won,  and  the  victims  slaughtered — but  they 
looked  in  vain. 

That  face  and  figure,  remarkable  amidst 
thousands,  was  no  where  to  be  seen  :  the  stew- 
ard's list  was  examined,  no  name  of  "  Lindsay," 
or  "  Glenlonely "   appeared ;  and,  as  no  other 
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packet  was  expected,  the  cousins  were  obliged 
tx)  postpone  their  hopes  until  to-morrow. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ? "  asked  the  Colonel, 
looking  almost  as  rueful  as  the  quailing  pas- 
sengers ;  and,  as  the  slow  fever  of  "  hope 
defered "  pictured  the  heavy  flight  of  time  to 
come,  he  repeated,  with  a  sigh  of  despair, 
"  What  can  we  do  ?  —  how  shall  we  ever  kill 
the  four  and  twenty  hours  ?  " 

"  I  '11  tell  you  how,"  said  Mac  with  a  smile, 
as  a  sudden  thought  tickled  his  fancy  :  "  Let 
us  go  and  see  man's  ingenuity  for  killing  man. 
You  promised  Beresford  to  inspect  the  heights 
and  castle." 

"  Agreed  ?  "  cried  the  Colonel  with  energy, 
delighted  and  recovered  by  the  suggestion. 

They  accordingly  left  the  busy  town,  and 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  castle,  intend- 
ing subsequently  to  visit  the  heights,  should 
they  find  the  necessity  of  killing  more  time. 
The  cure  was  sudden  and  complete.  While  the 
two  soldiers  were  engaged  in  examining  mine, 
countermine,  shafts,  and  galleries,  together 
with  all  sorts  of  pretty  contrivances  for  blowing 
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up  the  enemy  to  Heaven,  or  stifling  them  by 
sulphureous  stink-pots  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  time,  which  had  seemed  interminable, 
galloped  away  unheeded,  and  only  too  rapidly. 
We  must  leave  the  warlike  amateurs  to  their 
amusement,  while  we  supply  their  place  in  wel- 
coming Lord  Glenlonely  to  the  shores  of  merry 
England. 

Herbert  Lindsay  —  though,  for  the  future, 
we  must  render  him  the  honours  to  which  he 
has  succeeded  —  had  travelled  all  night,  and 
arrived  at  Calais  just  in  time  to  see  the  packet 
depart  and  leave  him  behind.  A  lover  has  but 
one  resource  ;  and  every  moment  of  idJe  delay 
was  torture  to  Lord  Glenlonely.  The  feverish 
hope  of  clasping  Emily  to  his  heart  had  sup- 
ported him  through  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and 
hurried  journey ;  but  inaction  would  be  a 
living  death.  He  immediately  inquired  if 
there  were  no  vessel  he  could  hire.  Money, 
as  usual,  conquered  all  difficulties :  and,  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  his  carriage  was  on 
board,  the  sails  spread,  and  his  lordship  in*- 
tently  gazing  on  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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The  wind,  which  was  somewhat  adverse, 
baffled  all  chance  of  nearing  the  steamer ;  but 
it  presently  shifted  some  points  in  their  favour ; 
and,  while  Colonel  Murray  and  Macgregor 
Campbell  were  descending  ladders  at  some  risk 
of  their  lives.  Lord  Glenlonely  landed  safely 
on  the  quay,  and,  in  ten  minutes,  was  seated  in 
Wright's  Hotel. 

While  the  carriage  was  unshipped,  and  the 
baggage  passed  at  the  customs.  Lord  Glen- 
lonely ordered  some  refreshment  for  himself; 
and,  to  prevent  delay,  a  basket  of  provisions 
for  his  courier. 

Lord  Glenlonely  had  nearly  finished  his  re- 
past, when  the  landlord  entered;  and,  having 
made  his  bow,  begged  to  inquire  if  the  gentle- 
man were  not  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of 
Glascow. 

"  Yes,  but  not  intimately ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  some  years  since  I  have  seen  his  lordship. 
Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I 
take  in   doinf^  so,"   said  the   landlord ;    "  but 
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there  is  one  of  his  lordship's  servants  here  who 
would  be  glad  to  speak  to  you." 

"  To  me  ?  impossible  !  What  can  he  have 
to  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  the  landlord,  with  some 
hesitation,  "  I  can  hardly  say  what ;  but  he  has 
been  here  these  ten  days,  and  says  he  had  or- 
ders to  wait  for  his  lordship's  son,  who  had 
been  very  ill,  and  was  expected  from  Italy." 

"  True,  said  Lord  Glenlonely,  "  I  did  hear 
of  tiis  being  very  ill  at  Pisa." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  continued  the  landlord,  "  he 's 
a  dashing  fellow,  and  has  been  spending  more 
like  a  lord  than  a  servant ;  and  what 's  more, 
begging  your  pardon,  has  paid  for  what  he 
had.  But,  just  now,  he  came  to  me  in  a  great 
bustle,  saying  he  had  received  a  letter,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  Earl's  son  would  return  by 
sea,  and  land  at  the  Tower ;  and  that  he  must 
start  for  town  immediately." 

"  And  what  can   all   this  have  to   do  witli 


me 


?» 


"  Why,   Sir,  you  've  not  heard  the  worst  of 
my   story.      Soon   after  the  fellow  came,   with 
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rage  and  alarm,  and  swore  he  had  been 
robbed ;  —  that  some  one  had  taken  his  purse 
from  under  his  pillow,  and  carried  off  all  his 
clothes." 

"  And  is  it  so?" 

"  Why,  as  to  his  clothes.  Sir,  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  but  those  on  his  back ;  as  to  his 
purse,  I  can  only  say  that  he  swears  there  were 
ten  sovereigns  and  some  silver  in  it  ;  and 
threatens  to  go  to  a  magistrate,  and  make  me 
replace  the  loss." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Lord  Glenlonely :  but  still 
you  do  n't  account  for  his  wishing  to  come  and 
speak  to  me." 

"  Will  you  allow  me.  Sir,  to  tell  him  he  may 
speak  to  you  ? "  said  the  landlord,  who,  pro- 
bably guessing  that  he  wished  to  negotiate  a 
loan,  deemed  it  best  he  should  speak  for 
himself. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Lord  Glenlonely,  whose 
kind  heart  always  felt  for  the  misfortunes  of 
others ;  "  let  me  see  him.  Is  the  carriage 
come  up  yet  ?  Let  me  have  four  horses,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay." 
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"  By  all  means,  Sir,"  said  the  landlord,  with 
a  bow ;  and,  assuring  Lord  Glenlonely  that 
the  instant  the  carriage  was  cleared  the  horses 
should  be  put  to,  he  withdrew  to  communicate 
the  permission  granted  by  the  Honourable 
Herbert  Lindsay  ;  for  such  was  the  name  by 
which  he  had  been  spoken  of  by  the  Earl  of 
Glascow's  servant. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Landlord  returned,  and 
having  inquired  if  Lord  Glenlonely  were  at  li- 
berty, he  retired  and  told  the  servant  to  enter. 
We  must  just  sketch  his  appearance,  for  it  was 
striking.  The  man,  who  had  thus  solicited  an 
interview,  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height.  The 
hat,  which  he  carried  in  one  hand,  bore  a  cock- 
ade, and  was  stylish  in  its  turns :  a  fine  head  of 
hair,  which  curled  in  defiance  of  powder  and 
pomatum,  contrasted  strongly  with  dark  brilliant 
eyes,  and  a  bold  high  forehead  :  a  white  neck- 
cloth—  a  short-tailed  delicate  and  anti-dust- 
showing  drab  coat,  particularly  well  cut,  and 
relieved  by  gold  buttons  which  bore  a  simple 
coronet — nankeen  shorts,  fitting  like  wax  about 
the  knee  —  fine  white  cotton  stockings,  and  well- 
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blacked  shoes  —  completed  a  dress  which  showed 
to  advantage  a  figure  worthy  of  being  a  model 
to  the  sculptor.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  flaring 
brooch,  and  a  gold  chain,  too  studiously  dis- 
played, the  whole  would  have  been  in  excellent 
keeping. 

Lord  Glenlonely  looked  at  the  man,  and 
thought  there  was  something  more  than  the 
saucy  impudence  which  too  frequently  marks 
the  great  man's  servant ;  yet  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  his  figure  rivetted  his  attention,  as  if 
he  were  looking  on  a  statue.  After  a  pause  of 
some  seconds,  he  inquired  the  man's  motive  for 
an  interview. 

"  I  suppose.  Sir,  the  landlord  has  told  his 
own  story,"  said  the  servant,  in  a  free  and  un- 
embarrassed manner. 

"  He  has ;  and,  I  imagine,  has  only  spoken 
the  truth." 

"  Did  he  tell  you,  Sir,  I've  been  robbed  of 
every  penny." 

"  He  did ;  and  if  a  few  pounds  can  remove 
your  difficulties,  I  will  gladly  give  them :  but 
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you  must  not  ask  me  to  interfere  with  the  ma- 
gistrates —  my  time  is  precious." 

''  I'm  extremely  obliged,  Sir,  for  your  kind- 
ness ;  but  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  your  money 
that  I  made  so  bold." 

"  What  then  do  you  want  ?  "  said  Lord  Glen- 
lonely,  rather  impatiently,  for  he  dreaded  some 
tax  upon  the  time  which  he  had  devoted  to 
Emily  St.  Clair. 

"  Only,  Sir,  if  it  was  n't  taking  too  great  a 
liberty  —  you  may  remember  how  particular  my 
Lord  is  in  his  orders  —  and  I  havn't  a  penny 
left,  and  the  morning  coaches  are  gone " 

"  Well,  do  say  what  you  want,"  said  Lord 
Glenlonely,  who  thought  he  heard  his  carriage 
driving  up. 

"  Only,  Sir,  if  it 's  not  asking  too  great  a 
favour,  may  I  beg  a  seat  by  the  side  of  your 
courier  ?  " 

"  Is  that  all?"  said  Lord  Glenlonely,  relieved 
from  fear,  and  the  pain  of  refusing,  "  you're 
welcome  to  that;  and  here,  take  these  sovereigns, 
and  get  another  pair  of  boots,  since  you  say 
you  've  lost  all." 
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"  Thank  you,  Sir,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for 
my  loss  now,  and  I'm  sure  when  my  Lord  hears 
of  this,  he  '11  repay  you  with  a  thousand  thanks." 

As  the  servant  said  this,  he  took  up  the  gold, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  smile  of  gratitude  was 
about  to  break  into  a  chuckling  laugh.  Lord 
Glenlonely,  however,  was  too  much  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts  to  notice  any  thing  else. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  Earl 
of  Glascow's  servant  was  equipped  in  a  pair  of 
top  boots,  which  fitted  as  if  they  had  been  made 
for  him.  What  was  still  more  singular,  he  had 
stumbled  upon  a  great  coat,  which,  if  possible, 
fitted  better  than  the  boots,  and  by  the  luckiest 
chance  in  the  world,  it  bore  a  coronetted  button. 
As  he  officiously  tendered  his  arm  to  Lord 
Glenlonely,  and  assisted  the  courier  in  the  pre- 
parations for  starting,  the  landlord  stared  at  the 
man  with  astonishment :  if,  however,  any  doubts 
crossed  his  mind  as  to  the  sudden  recovery  of 
stolen  property,  he  prudently  kept  them  to  him- 
self Nothing  more  was  said  about  the  purse, 
and  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  such  an  awkward 
customer  depart. 
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We  forgot  to  mention,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  boots  and  great  coat  which,  in  compliance 
with  Lord  Glenlonely's  request,  had  been  got 
"  like  lightning,"  there  was  a  small  portmanteau. 
If  this  contained  something  warmer  than  nan- 
keen for  travelling  by  night,   the  exchange  was 

not  made ;  and,  like  the  Duke  of  M r,  who, 

proud  of  being  the  best  made  man  about  town, 
scorns  trousers  and  Wellingtons,  as  masks  for 
knock-knees  and  spider  shanks,  so  did  the  Earl 
of  Glascow's  servant  prefer  tights  and  top  boots, 
with  a  schism  of  some  few  inches  between  the 
two,  to  show  the  swelling  calf  and  w^ell  knit 
joints. 

"  All  right ! "  cried  the  landlord,  with  a  bow 
to  my  Lord  at  parting;  and  four  beautiful  horses, 
boys  in  scarlet  jackets  and  gold-laced  hats, 
dashed  from  the  door,  and  soon  were  out  of 
sight. 

"  A  little  fresh  air  is  a  luxury,"  said  Colonel 
Murray,  as  he  and  Macgregor  arose  from  the 
under -ground  works  which  surround  Dover 
Castle. 

"  You  say  rightly,"  replied  Mac,  drawing  in 
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a  moutbful  of  the  passing  breeze ;  "  and  it  does 
the  heart  good  to  look  on  nature." 

"  Look  yonder,"  cried  the  Colonel,  pointing 
to  the  London  high-road,  which  was  seen  in 
the  distance,  "  by  Heavens,  there  goes  some 
one  in  a  spanking  hurry.  In  time  of  war  I 
should  have  guessed  despatches  from  a  second 
Waterloo." 

"  There  was  no  carriage  of  that  colour 
amongst  the  four ;  and  those  are  Wright's 
boys,"  said  Macgregor.    "  Who  can  it  be  ?" 

"I  suppose  you Ve  seen  enough  for  to-day: 
when  we  get  to  the  inn,  you  can  satisfy  your 
maiden  curiosity." 

"  Thank  you,  noble  Coz.  I'm  glad  you  have 
the  modesty  to  spare  the  word  'old;'  and, 
judging  from  your  gaze,  you  are  as  curious  to 
know  as  myself." 

It  was  so  :  a  misGjivino;  came  over  the  Colonel's 
mind,  and  he  hurried  to  the  hotel  without 
allowing  that  there  could  be  cause  for  doing  so. 

"  Who  was  that  who  started  some  little  time 
since  in  a  yellow  chariot,  with  four  posters,'' 
said  the  Colonel  to  the  first  waiter  he  met. 
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"  I  can't  exactly  say,  Sir." 

"  How  so,"  said  Macgregor ;  "a  good  waiter 
knows  a  man's  name  by  his  looks." 

"  I  do  generally.  Sir,"  answered  the  waiter, 
who  was  shrewd  and  sharp ;  "  but  when  a  gen- 
tleman has  two  names,  I  'm  puzzled." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Only,  Sir,  that  the  courier  called  his  master 
a  lord,  and  that  flashy  man,  who  has  been  stay- 
ing here  these  ten  days,  called  him  the  Hon. 
Herbert  Lindsay." 

"  Herbert  Lindsay  ! "  exclaimed  the  Colonel. 

"  Lord  Glenlonely  !"  cried  Macgregor. 

"  The  same,"  said  the  waiter. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  cousins 
were  also  seated  behind  four  horses,  and  tearing 
away  as  if  they  carried  despatches  of  Waterloo 
the  third. 

If  activity  and  attention  could  repay  Lord 
Glenlonely  for  the  favour  he  had  granted,  the 
debt  was  cancelled :  Lord  Glascow's  servant 
was  everywhere  and  everything :  before  the 
carriage  had  stopped,  he  was  half-way  down 
the  yard,  hurrying  out  the  horses ;  next,  at  the 
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carriage-door,  tending  his  services  to  Lord 
Glenlonely :  a  minute  after  he  was  assisting  in 
putting-to  :  he  attended  to  the  drag,  examined 
the  wheels,  kept  the  boys  to  their  work ;  he  did 
every  thing,  seemed  at  home  in  all  he  did,  and 
the  courier  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  still  and 
play  my  Lord's  lord.  Once,  too,  when  the 
leaders  fell,  he  saved  the  postboy's  life,  and 
the  carriage  from  upsetting:  in  an  instant  he 
was  down ;  the  fore  horses,  mingled  with  the 
wheelers,  were  struggling  violently,  and  threat- 
ened to  kick  out  the  driver's  brains :  by  mus- 
cular force,  he  pinned  their  heads  to  the 
ground,  and  thus  gave  the  boy  an  opportunity 
of  extricating  himself.  Lord  Glenlonely,  thank- 
ful for  the  escape  of  all  parties,  thanked  the 
servant  for  his  exertions,  and  reproached  him- 
self for  certain  prejudices  which  he  had  in- 
voluntarily felt. 

Excepting  this  slight  accident,  the  travellers 
arrived  safely  at  Rochester  :  there,  as  the  day 
was  closing,  and  the  heavens  cloudy  and  lower- 
ing, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  light  the  lamps. 
For   the    first    time,    Lord    Glascow's    servant 
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called  on  the  courier's  assistance,  and  entrusted 
this  operation  to  him,  while  he  himself  disap- 
peared for  a  time  :  he  speedily  returned  with  a 
tumbler  of  negus,  some  brandy  and  water, 
biscuits,  and  sandwiches;  which  latter  had  been 
prepared  at  Dover.  Opening  the  carriage-door, 
he  presented  them  to  Lord  Glenlonely :  at  first 
his  lordship  refused;  appetite  he  had  none  :— »> 
who  has,  when  the  heart  and  soul  are  filled 
with  the  hope  of  meeting  one  we  love,  and  have 
not  seen  for  years  ?  But  the  servant  seemed  so 
disappointed,  urged  so  earnestly  the  distance 
they  yet  had  to  travel,  the  chill  of  coming 
night,  that  Lord  Glenlonely,  partly  to  reward 
the  fellow's  attention,  and  partly  to  rid  himself 
of  further  importunity,  tasted  the  tumbler  of 
negus:  it  was  warm,  and  richly  spiced.  The 
mind,  having  been  forced  to  think  for  the  body, 
discovered  that  it  needed  some  support :  Lord 
Glenlonely  accepted  the  biscuits,  and  drank  off 
the  negus.  By  this  time  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
and  all  was  ready  for  a  start :  the  servant  banged 
the  door,  and,  in  his  haste,  contrived  to  throw 
the   two   tumblers   upon   the    pavement :    they 
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were  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces.  With  two 
or  three  quick  movements  of  the  foot,  he 
brushed  the  larger  fragments  into  the  kennel ; 
and,  giving  the  waiter  a  crown,  said, 

"  There,  my  prince  of  good  fellows  ;  you  've 
won  a  crown,  if  you  've  lost  your  grog :  good 
night."  And  then,  speaking  louder  to  the  boys, 
he  added,  "  all 's  right ! "  and  once  more  the 
wheels  spun  along  the  road. 

The  moon  appeared  at  intervals ;  but,  ere 
long,  was  entirely  obscured  :  a  small  drizzling 
rain  set  in,  accompanied  by  occasional  show^ers, 
and  gusts  of  howling  wind.  The  discomforts  of 
weather  scarcely  interfere  with  the  rapidity  of 
English  posting,  and  matter  still  less  to  the  oc- 
cupier of  an  English  carriage. 

Lord  Glenlonely,  exliausted  by  the  excite- 
ment of  happy  crowding  thoughts,  was  affected 
by  the  warm  negus,  and  soon  fell  into  a  dead 
sleep. 

They  were  now  approaching  the  more  deso- 
late part  of  Dartford  Heath ;  which,  in  the 
good  old  days  of  highwaymen  and  toryism, 
even    unto   Shooter's   Hill,   formed  a   glorious 
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country  for  those  gentlemen  who  farmed  the 
high-road,  and  gathered  thereon  the  golden 
fleece.  Times  have  changed ;  but  accidents, 
alas,  still  happen  :  though  we  have  horse-patrols 
for  highwaymen,  and  radicals  for  tories.  The 
servant,  par  excellence^  having  to  take  off  the 
drag,  looked  at  the  wheels  to  make  certainty 
doubly  sure,  mounted  the  rumble,  and,  leaning 
over  the  carriage,  said, 

"  Now,  my  lads,  slap  away ;  but  keep  your 
own  side,  in  the  dark." 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  the  light  fell  in 
its  rapid  course  upon  the  left,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
high  bank  and  hedge  were  sailing  towards  them. 

"  Have  a  care    there,  you    d rascals," 

cried  the  servant,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  -'you  '11 
be  bang  upon  the  bank  I " 

Again  the  order  was  obeyed ;  tlie  horses  were 
jerked  suddenly  to  the  right;  the  left  fore- wheel 
came  off,  and  the  carriage  was  upset  against  the 
bank. 

The  servant,  with  one  bound,  was  safely 
landed  in  the  hedge;  the  courier,  hampered 
with  the  apron,   or  less  prepared,  was  severely 
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hurt.  The  traces  broke  with  the  shock  ;  the 
horses  stumbled  —  rose  again,  and  were  pre- 
sently stopped  ;  the  carriage  windows  were 
smashed,  but  no  sound  was  heard  from  within. 

"  Halloo  !  my  lads  !  "  shouted  the  servant  to 
the  post-boys;  and,  with  an  oath,  called  them  to 
come  and  assist.  "  Where  are  you,  my  friend," 
addressing  the  courier  who  was  somewhere  at  his 
feet. 

'^  Eccomi!  void!  here!"  cried  the  courier, 
groaning  with  agony,  and  calling  on  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  an  endless  host  of  saints,  as  he 
scrambled  amidst  nettles  and  briars. 

All  this  was  quickly  said,  and  the  servant, 
holding  by  a  sapling  in  the  hedge,  extended  a 
hand  to  the  courier,  and  dragged  him  clear  off 
the  wheels  :  the  next  moment  he  was  at  the 
carriage  window,  and  calling  on  his  lordship. 
There  was  no  answer  :  he  threw  back  the  door  ; 
dropped  himself  carefully  down,  and  lifted  up 
the  senseless  form  of  Lord  Glenlonely. 

The  rain  had  ceased  ;  and  the  moon,  which 
was  struggling  through  the  clouds,  supplied  in 
some  degree  the  loss  of  the  extinguished  lamps. 
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"  His  lordship  is  stunned  ,"  said  the  servant, 
as  he  held  him  in  his  arms  ;  but  yonder  's  a 
house,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  citizen-looking  box 
which  stood  some  hundred  yards  from  the  road. 

"That 's  lucky,"  said  one  of  the  boys  ;  "  and 
I  see  a  light  up  stairs.  Shall  I  go  and  call  them 
down?" 

"  No,  no,"  answered  the  servant  :  "  do  you 
mind  your  work,  and  I'll  mind  mine.  You  two, 
and  the  courier,  get  the  carriage  up  :  put  a 
splinter-bar  in  the  door-way  :  one  horse  will 
right  it.  Mend  your  tackle  ;  get  ready  for  a 
start,  and  I  '11  take  my  Lord  to  the  house  for 
assistance." 

Havino^  f^iven  these  instructions  with  that 
authority  which  the  bold  and  calm  ever  acquire 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  he  lifted  Lord  Glenlonely 
in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  towards  the  house, 
while  the  boys  and  courier  were  busied  in  the 
repairs. 

Owing  to  the  rate  at  which  they  were  going 
when  the  accident  occurred,  the  carriage  had 
travelled  some  way  before  it  lost  its  poise. 
Having  examined  the  axletree,  and  seeing   that 
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that  was  safe,  the  boys  turned  back  to  search  for 
the  wheel. 

"  Tliis  is  a  bad  job,"  said  one  as  they  went ; 
"  but  it  warnt  our  fault." 

"No,"  said  the  other,  "it's  all  that  busy-body's 
doing  :  if  he  'd  have  secured  the  linch-pin,  we 
should  have  been  right  enough." 

"  You  're  right  there.  Jack ;  my  lord,  or 
master,  can  't  blame  us  for  it,  for  it 's  all  him  ,- 
though  dash  my  buttons  if  he  did  n't  swear  at 
us  like  a  trooper." 

Soon  after  this  point  was  settled  to  their  satis- 
faction, the  wheel  was  found,  and  trundled  to  the 
carriage ;  the  courier  found  a  spare  nut  and  pin, 
and  they  were  debating  how  they  should  pro- 
ceed, when  one  of  the  bo}s  said, 

"  Hush !  hark  ye.  Jack  ;  there  's  a  carriage 
coming,  and  they  '11  help  us." 

They  all  listened  ;  they  heard  distinctly  a 
sharp  cut  with  a  whip,  and  the  sound  of  wheels. 
In  a  few  seconds  it  was  lost,  and  the  boy  whose 
quick  ear  had  called  their  attention,  said,  "Dash 
my  buttons  if  it  is  n't  going.  Jack;  but  surely 
nothing  passed  us." 
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"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply. 

And,  as  there  seemed  no  chance  of  assistance, 
they  set  to  work  without.  "\Miile  thus  engaged, 
they  once  more  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet, 
and  two  well  mounted  patrol  presently  made 
their  appearance  :  the  aid  was  opportune,  for  it 
enabled  one  of  the  boys  to  gallop  back  to  the 
inn,  and  procure  fresh  harness,  in  place  of  that 
which  was  almost  beyond  repair. 

As  the  boy  arrived  at  the  post-house,  he  saw 
a  light  open  carriage  at  the  door,  and  four 
horses  coming  down  the  yard. 

*•'  Four  more  for  my  lord  !"  he  hallooed  out, 
fearing  he  might  be  too  late.  "  We  've  had  an 
upset,  and  the  ribbands  are  split  to  rags." 

"  What 's  that,  my  good  fellow  ?  "  cried  Co- 
lonel Murray,  who  was  beating  the  devil's  tattoo 
with  impatience,  as  he  sat  in  his  carriage.  The 
story  was  soon  told.  The  Colonel  leapt  from 
his  carriage  —  assisted,  himself,  in  doubling  the 
speed  of  putting  to  —  and  even  the  delicate 
fingers  of  Macgregor  Campbell  buckled  to  with 
zeal. 

Orders  were  given  for  fresh  horses  to  follow 
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in  the  rear;  and,  with  anxious  forebodings,  the 
cousins  flew  to  the  succour  of  their  friend 
Glenlonely. 

"  Heaven  grant  that  we  're  not  too  late ! " 
said  the  Colonel,  when  they  were  fairly  under 
weigh. 

"  I  join  your  prayer,"  said  Macgregor;  "  but 
if  Glenlonely  is  taken  to  a  private  house,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  a  few  bruises.  The  boy 
said  he  did  not  seem  to  be  hurt." 

"  We  must  hope  for  the  best,  and  be  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Is  the  priming  fresh  ?  "  asked 
the  Colonel  of  his  old  servant,  whom  he  had 
left  in  England,  on  account  of  his  wounds,  when 
he  went  to  Italy. 

"  Yes,  Colonel  :  balls  in  the  double  barrels  ; 
slugs  in  the  others." 

"  Good  !  we  shall  be  strong  enouofh  for  anv- 
thing,  in  case  of  need.  I  repeat,  Macgregor, 
that  the  Temple  letter  haunts  me ;  and  as  to 
that  flash  puppy  who  carried  off"  poor  Herbert, 
if  I  ever  saw  a  villain,  he  is  one." 

"  I  hope  you  are  deceived,"  replied  Macgre- 
gor, who  wished  to  calm  the  Colonel's  anxiety ; 
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"  you  may  be  mistaken.  Are  you  quite  sure 
you  have  seen  him  at  the  Fives  Court?" 

"  Quite  !  and  linked  with  a  set  of  rogues," 
was  the  decided  answer:  and  the  conversation 
dropped  until  they  came  to  the  spot  where  the 
accident  happened. 

"  Where  is  Lord  Glenlonely  ?  "  was  the  first 
and  anxious  inquiry. 

"  In  yonder  house,  Sir,  as  the  post-boy  in- 
forms me,"  said  one  of  the  patrol. 

"  Let  us  go  there  instantly,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  Do  you  know  the  house  ?  I  've  reason  to  ex- 
pect foul  play." 

"  The  Lord  love  you,  Sir,"  answered  the  pa- 
trol, with  a  smile ;  "  we  're  more  likely  to  get 
kissing  than  cuffs  there.  It's  Mr.  Bodkin  from 
the  Borough,  and  his  fat  little  wife,  who  lives 
there,  and  never  was  a  kinder  couple  in  the 
world ;  they  keeps  but  a  maid  and  a  boy,  or 
I'm  sure  they'd  have  sent  out  to  help.  But 
I  '11  soon  show  the  way." 

"  Shawe,"  said  the  Colonel  to  his  servant, 
"  you  may  as  well  bring  up  the  rear  ;  and  be  on 
your  guard." 
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They  soon  reached  the  open  wicket  that 
led  to  the  trim  garden,  and  winding  gravel- 
walk  :  without  following  its  unmeaning  course, 
they  marched  to  a  staring  white  house,  and 
bright  green  verandahed  portico.  The  moon's 
rays  were  reflected  by  a  brass  knocker,  which 
the  patrol  lifted,  and  sounded  once  — there  was 
no  reply. 

"  That  wont  do,"  said  the  Colonel,  impa- 
tiently; and,  seizing  the  knocker,  he  gave  a 
hearty  rap. 

No  one  seemed  to  be  stirring;  but  in  a  few 
seconds  a  female  scream  was  heard  over  their 
heads :  a  window  suddenly  closed ;  and  the 
cries  of  "  Murder  !  murder  !  Thieves  !  thieves  ! 
Oh !  Bodkin— Bodkin,  oh !  Oh,  Mr.  B. !  Mr.  B. ! 
we  shall  all  be  murdered  !  " 

This  appeal  disturbed  the  happy  slumbers  of 
Mr.  Bodkin  :  the  window  was  re-opened,  a  face 
as  round  as  a  pin's  head,  and  bandaged  in  a 
flame-coloured  handkerchief,  cautiously  peeped 
out ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  long  brass  blun- 
derbuss was  protruded. 

"  I  '11  shoot  every  mother's  son  of  you,"  said 
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this  warlike  citizen ;  and,  drawing  in  his  head, 
left  nothing  visible  but  the  brass  piece. 

"  Halloo  !  Mr.  Bodkin,"  cried  the  patrol, 
"  do  n't  be  frightened,  it 's  only  us  :  if  you  've 
forgot  your  friends,  we  h'arnt  forgot  the  taste 
of  your  cherry-bounce." 

"  Pray  come  to  the  window,  Mr.  Bodkin," 
said  the  Colonel,  "  and  tell  me,  is  Lord  den- 
lonely  asleep? —  Have  you  put  him  to  bed  ?  — 
Is  he  much  hurt?  Open  the  door  immedi- 
ately I " 

Mr.  Bodkin  once  more  advanced  his  head, 
and  having  recognised  his  friends  the  patrol,  he 
took  courage  to  speak ;  looking  from  one  to  the 
other,  he  said,  "  Is  that  a  madman  you've  taken  ? 
And  who  is  that  fellow" — pointing  to  Shawe 
—  "  whom  I  see  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  ?  " 

'•  Tliis  gentleman's  servant,"  said  the  patrol. 
But  come  down,  open  the  door.  Is  Lord  Glen- 
lonely  in  bed  ?  —  Is  he  asleep  ?  " 

"Are  you  mad?  Are  you  all  mad?"  said 
Mr.  Bodkin,  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

"  Do  tell  us,"  said  Macgregor,  who  saw  the 
Colonel's  swellinor  anfjer :    "  Was  not  a  n:entle- 
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man  brought  here,  whose  carriage  was  upset 
close  by  ?  " 

"  When  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bodkin. 

"  Never  in  this  world,"  said  Mrs.  Bodkin, 
who  had  recovered  from  her  alarm,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  side  of  her  husband  :  "  Why  Mr. 
B.  and  I  have  had  our  bit  of  supper,  and  has 
been  in  bed,  and  all,  this  half  hour,  and  never 
seen  nobody,  much  more  a  Lord." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Bodkin,  when  his 
wife  had  ceased,  "  not  a  soul  has  rapped  at  our 
door  to-night  but  yourself;  and  another  time, 
Mr.  Patrol,  a  single  knock  will  do  for  you, 
though  you  does  ride  a  norse." 

By  this  time  the  whole  establishment  was 
roused  to  action.  Immediately  over  the  window 
occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bodkin,  a  smaller 
one  had  been  thrown  open,  and  a  fine  pair 
of  black  eyes,  curtained  by  a  white  nightcap, 
directed  their  fire  upon  the  rude  assailants  :  on 
the  same  line,  but  somewhat  to  the  left,  a  cor- 
responding window  had  been  opened,  and 
manned  by  the  shock-headed  "  William,"  a 
sharp  lad   of  nineteen,  who  served  as  groom 
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of  the  stable,   chamber,    knife-house,    garden, 
and  so  forth. 

"It  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  the  Colonel, 
addressing  one  of  the  patrol ;  "  are  you  sure  of 
these  people  ?  Is  there  no  deceit  ?  " 

"  I  '11  answer  with  my  life,"  said  the  man  ; 
"  there  's  not  one  in  the  house  would  harm  a 
fly." 

"  Where  is  the  post-boy  ?  "  asked  Macgre- 
gor,  suddenly  calling  to  mind  that  he  must 
have  seen  in  which  direction  the  servant  dis- 
appeared. 

The  post-boy  was  sent  for.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Colonel  addressed  the  Bodkins  and 
suite  :  and  said, 

"  I  wish,  good  people,  you  would  come  down 
and  lend  us  a  match-box  and  candles ;  we  may 
need  them  yet.  Are  you  all  quite  certain  you 
have  not  seen  a  gentleman  pass  ?  "  and  again 
suspicions  slightly  crossed  his  mind. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  master  William,  who 
hitherto  had  listened  in  silence,  "  he  's  droved 
off  in  the  gig." 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"  Gig  !  —  what  gig  !  Wiien  —  where  did 
you  see  a  gig  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel,  quickly. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  William,  "  I've  seed  a  gig  these 
three  or  four  nights  past,  a' waiting  down  the 
green  lane,  by  the  end  of  our  tatee-ground." 

"Did  you  see  it  to-night?"  said  Colonel 
Murray. 

"Yes,  sure.  Sir;  'twas  there  afore  sunset." 

"Doing  what?" 

"A 'nothing.  Sir." 

"  Who  w^as  in  it?" 

"  A  bit  of  a  pale-faced  chap." 

"  And  what  was  he  doing  ?" 

"  A'nothing,  Sir ;  and,  as  I  seed  un  a'waiting, 
and  squinnying  his  eyes  about,  says  I,  one 
would  think  that  chap  was  a  courting-like,  only 
he's  all  by  himself" 

"  Are  you  certain  you  saw  him  this  evening?" 
asked  Macgregor. 

"  Oh  dear  !  yes.  Sir ;  for  I  saw  him  myself," 
said  the  black- eyed  Susan,  whose  sympathies 
put  her  rather  off  her  guard. 

"Suckey!"  cried  the  shrill  voice  of  Mrs. 
Bodkin,  whose   head   turned   round   like    the 
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index  of  a  weather-glass ;  "and  pray,  Suckey, 
what  business  had  you  there?'' 

This  was  a  question  which  puzzled  even  the 
maid  of  all  work :  in  her  eyes  the  Bodkin 
pointed  to  "very  stormy ;"  and,  like  the  gentle 
anemone,  she  v;ithdrew  at  the  sense  of  danger, 
and  closed  the  window. 

"  Tell  us,  Jack,"  said  the  patrol,  who  recog- 
nised the  post-boy ;  "  which  way  did  the  servant 
go  with  Lord  Glenlonely?" 

"  I  swear  he  entered  the  gate,  and  came  to- 
wards this  house,"  was  Jack's  decided  answer. 

The  Colonel  and  Macgregor  looked  at  each 
other. 

Mrs.  Bodkin  lifted  her  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  again  declared  that  not  a  soul 
had  crossed  the  door:  "  As  if,"  she  added,  "she 
would  n't  have  given  a  lord  the  best  spare  bed, 
and  her  own  too,  and  all  the  cherry-bounce 
in  the  house." 

While  the  liberal  Mrs.  Bodkin  was  making 

this    speech,    the   patrol  had   wisely  proposed 

to   search   the  lane,   and   try  for  some   track. 

The   post-boy   said  he  could  show  them,  to  a 
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turn,  how  far  he  had  seen  the  servant.  The 
drizzling  rain  still  lay  like  a  dew  on  the  turf. 
Starting  from  the  wicket,  the  post-boy  pursued 
the  windings  of  the  gravel;  for  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  servant's  odd  way  of  going  in  a 
hurry;  and,  after  counting  six  turnings,  "Here,** 
he  said,  "  I  lost  sight  of  him." 

"  Halt ! "  cried  the  Colonel ;  "  wait  till  that 
cloud  has  passed,  and  we  shall  again  have  the 
moon." 

They  did  so  ;  and,  diverging  to  the  right, 
they  distinctly  saw  footsteps,  and  a  nearly  con- 
tinued track,  as  if  the  feet  of  one  borne  in  the 
arms  of  another  had  trailed  along  the  grass :  it 
passed  by  the  side  of  the  house ;  was  lost  on  a 
sort  of  paved  yard,  and  in  a  line  with  an  open 
well.  The  patrol  touched  his  brother,  and 
pointed  to  the  well.  The  post-boy  had  had 
the  sense  to  bring  a  lamp  from  the  carriage : 
it  was  soon  lighted. 

"  He's  not  here,"  said  the  patrol. 

After  he  had  examined  the  wooden  frame- 
work, and  found  the  spangled  rain  whole  and 
undisturbed,  they  made  a  cast,  and  the  track 
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was  again  discovered  on  some  earth  newly  dug, 
and  followed  to  the  hedge,  where  the  twigs,  lately 
broken,  and  the  leaves  smeared  with  wet,  told 
at  once  that  the  gap  was  fresh.  The  footsteps 
and  trail  re-appeared  in  the  lane  ;  and,  headed 
by  "  Master  Willum,"  the  party  soon  arrived  at 
the  corner  of  the  "  tatee"  ground:  there  the 
frequent  pawdng  of  a  horse,  impatient  of  delay, 
fully  corroborated  the  united  evidence  of  Wil- 
lum  and  the  black-eyed  Susan. 

"  That  must  have  been  the  gig  and  whip  I 
heard,"  said  the  post-boy :  and  he  mentioned  the 
circumstances  already  known  to  the  reader. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  And  now, 
what's  to  be  done?"  addressing  the  patrol. 

"Why,  Colonel,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  take 
the  command,  I'll  tell  you  what.  We  shall  track 
the  wheels  and  horse  easy  enough ;  and  it  can't 
have  gone  much  beyond  a  walk  :  as  for  bring- 
ing a  carriage  along  this  road,  it's  all  nonsense ; 
but  if  we  sends  for  our  two  horses,  and  three  of 
the  posters,  there'll  be  five  mounted  in  case 
of  need;  and  we  shall  make  less  bother  and 
noise-" 
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The  Celonel  and  Macsre^or  saw  the  wisdom 
of  the  proposition  ;  and,  while  some  of  the  party 
went  back  for  the  horses,  the  remainder  con- 
tinued to  track  the  gig  and  horse.  Owing  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  to  the  track,  the  pedestrians  were 
easily  able  to  keep  up.  They  had  proceeded 
about  a  mile,  though  the  distance  seemed 
double,  when  the  inclosed  lane,  with  its  wide 
patch  of  green  on  either  side,  suddenly  opened 
upon  a  wild  and  desolate  heath.  Here  the  rain 
had  been  less,  or  the  wind  had  dried  it  more 
quickly,  and  the  track  became  fainter  and 
fainter;  presently  it  ceased.  Again  it  was  dis- 
covered by  some  broken  patches  of  scrubby 
heath;  and,  leaving  the  cross  road,  it  struck 
across  the  common. 

"  For  a  hundred,  I  know  my  man,*'  said  the 
patrol,  when  he  saw  this. 

"  He  's  gone  to  Knacker's  Hall,"  said  his 
brother ;  "  and  I  'm  blessed  if  we  hav'n't  twigged 
'em." 

"  Where  ?"  asked  tlie  Colonel. 

"I'll  show  you  in  a  minute,  Sir,"  answered 
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the  patrol ;  "  there  are  some  queer  ones  who 
lives  down  in  the  bottom,  and  sells  horse-flesh 
to  my  lord's  hounds,  and  all  the  sporting  gem- 
men  about." 

In  a  few^  minutes  they  passed  the  brow  of  a 
slight  hill,  and  saw,  at  no  great  distance,  a 
wretched  looking  cottage,  partly  thatched, 
partly  tiled;  irregular  in  form,  and  with 
something,  which  looked  like  a  stable,  on  one 
side. 

''There's  'Knacker's  Hall,'  as  the  people 
call  it,"  said  the  patrol. 

With  throbbing  heart  the  Colonel  asked  if 
the  patrol  thought  that  Lord  Glenlonely  had 
been  taken  thither. 

"I  do ;  and  I've  no  doubt  of  it :  but  we  must 
be  cautious  now,  and  mind  how  we  approach. 
See,  there  !  and  there  again  ;  they  're  not  in 
bed:"  and  he  pointed  to  a  light,  which  every 
now  and  then  shot  from  beneath  the  door. 
The  windows  and  door  itself  seemed  too  close 
to  betray  the  rays  of  light. 

"  Now,"  said  the  patrol,  "  we  had  better 
leave  the  horses  here.  You,  Master  Willum, 
N  4 
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can  mind  them ;  and  keep  your  eyes  awake,  to 
see  that  no  one  approaches." 

"  Mayn't  I  go  with  you  ?  "  asked  William,  in 
an  under  tone. 

"  No,  you  mayn  't :  you  've  got  your  orders, 
and  that 's  enough,"  said  the  patrol,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  his  day. 

"  And  now.  Colonel,  you  see,  there  *s  a  front 
door,  a  back  door,  and  a  stable  door  at  the 
side.  And  if  you  and  this  gemman,"  pointing 
to  Macgregor,  "  and  my  brother  patrol,  will 
take  your  station  at  the  front  door,  I,  your 
servant,  and  Jack's  fellow  post-boy,  will  go  to 
the  rear ;  and,  as  we  've  seed  no  gig,  nor  horse, 
Jack,  who  's  a  sharp  one,  shall  go  and  spy  in 
the  stable,  to  see  if  we  've  got  the  enemy  in 
hand." 

"  Are  there  no  side  windows  ?  ^  no  sally- 
port ?  "  asked  Colonel  Murray. 

"  All  as  close  as  a  brick  wall,"  answered  the 
patrol.  And  they  forthwith  decided  upon  the 
attack  which  had  been  suggested. 

In  front  of  the  house  ran  a  cross  road ;  be- 
hind it  was  seen  a  series  of  old  gravel-pits  — 
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some  dry,  with  a  few  straggling  bushes ;  others 
nearly  filled  with  weeds  and  water;  all  had, 
apparently,  been  unused  for  years.  About  a 
mile  beyond  these  were  endless  plantations, 
rising,  like  a  large  family,  one  above  another. 
On  this  side  of  the  road  was  a  clump  of 
wretched  firs,  once  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall, 
and  intended,  no  doubt,  to  form  a  distant  point 
of  view  for  some  neighbouring  'squire.  It  had 
long  since  been  neglected ;  but,  though  half 
the  trees  were  dead,  they  served  to  cover  the 
approach  of  the  party. 

Macgregor  was  close  to  the  Colonel's  side; 
but  neither  dared  to  express  his  thoughts  :  and 
they  had  ample  opportunity  of  reconnoitring 
the  premises.  It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  the 
faithful  Crabbe;  as  he  says,  in  one  of  his  power- 
ful descriptions,  — 

Before  the  house  belonged  a  space  of  ground, 
A  garden  once,  and  fenced  with  pahng  round ; 
That  paling  now,  by  slothful  waste  destroyed, 
Dead  gorse  and  stumps  of  elder  filled  the  void. 

The  wind,  which   set   in  their  faces,  would 
have   told    the  profession  of  the   owners,   had 
N  5 
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there  not  been  sundry  joints  of  horse-flesh 
hanging  from  a  beam,  which  rested  on  two 
roughly-trimmed  upriglits.  Near  these,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  house,  light  vapours  of  steam 
were  issuing  from  a  large  iron  boiler,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  recently  used;  and 
around  were  scattered  the  bones,  skulls,  and 
garbage  of  horses  now  no  more. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  patrol,  as  the  party  col- 
lected under  the  firs  ;  "  they  're  alive  and 
merry."  And  a  voice,  by  no  means  wanting 
in  harmony,  was  heard  chanting  a  stave  from 
the  Irish  melodies. 

"  That 's  a  good  sign,"  said  the  Colonel,  who 
felt  relieved  by  the  sound  of  merriment. 

"  That 's  as  it  may  be,"  said  the  patrol.  "  I 
told  you  they  're  queer  'uns.  I  doubt  what  sort 
of  a  welcome  they  '11  give.  Where 's  the  crow- 
bar, axe,  and  tools  we  borrowed  ?  Now,  Colo- 
nel, my  plan  is  that  we  attack  in  front  and 
rear  at  once.  It  will  take  us  some  little  time 
to  pass  them  old  gravel-pits  :  — you  wait  quiet ; 
and,  as  soon  as  Jack  has  peeped  into  the  stable, 
and  reported  the  gig  and  horse,    I  '11   give  a 
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whistle,  and  we'll  batter  down  the  doors  in  a 
crack." 

The  song  still  continued,  or  rather  ran 
wildly  from  one  air  to  another,  as  if  the  singer 
knew  but  a  snatch  of  each  song.  The  Colonel, 
Macgregor,  and  patrol,  reached  their  station 
without  alarming  the  liarmony:  and  had  just 
got  under  cover  of  a  rough  stone  porch,  when 
the  voice  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  light,  which 
had  shone  steadily  from  under  the  door,  dis- 
appeared. A  very  different  sound  succeeded  : 
while  savoury  odours  saluted  the  nose,  their 
ears  were  greeted  with  symptoms  of  frying, 
accompanied  by  the  mumbling  blasphemies  of 
an  old  woman,  as  the  fat  fell  into  the  fire  pro- 
voked her  anger,  and  gave  a  momentar\^  illu- 
mination. 

The  cousins  still  listened  with  intense 
anxiety;  but  a  passing  smile  confessed  that 
they  augured  well  from  these  culinary  pre- 
parations. Footsteps  were  presently  heard;  a 
steady  light  once  more  shone  from  under  the 
door ;  and  the  low  tones  of  a  third  person  were 
N   6 
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detected  in  conversation  with  one  who,  judging 
from  the  voice,  might  have  been  the  songster. 

"  Well,  you  old  spit-fire,"  said  a  clear  bold 
voice,  "  is  the  supper  ready  ?" 

"  I  vish  you  and  the  supper  were  at  hell  — 
briling  von's  eyes  h'out  at  this  time  a  night," 
answered  the  cook,  who  seemed,  like  all  cooks, 
provei'bially  irascible. 

"  Well,  my  old  girl,  don't  be  angry,  and 
there's  a  bottle  of  juniper  for  your  own  drink- 
ing. I  scorn  your  vulgar  tipple  ;  nothing 
worse  than  Champagne  and  French  Coigny 
will  do  for  me  to-night :  and  I  've  got  them 
both." 

"  Ush  !  "  said  a  low  voice ;  "  you  're  enough 
to  vake  the  dead." 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  afraid  of  ?  "  said 
the  other,  speaking  louder  than  ever.  "  Who  's 
to  hear  us  here  ?  The  dead  tell  no  tales,  or, 
bv  goles,  they'd  tell  some  funny  stories  about 
you,  my  friend.'''  And  these  words  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  hearty  laugh. 

Again   the  cousins  shuddered,  and  felt  their 
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fears  renewed  ;  the  perspiration  stood  upon  their 
brows  as  they  awaited  the  signal  for  attack. 

"  I  says.  Jack,"  said  the  low  voice,  "do  come 
and  elp  h'us  to  do  the  job,  you  '11  h'enjoy  your 
pork  h'as  veil  agen." 

"  I  says,  Mr.  H'orator,"  said  the  other,  mock- 
ing his  companion,  "  hear  what  I  've  to  say  — 
d  —  me  if  I  do  your  dirty  work." 

"  H'are  your  sure  Nit  be  n't  bruised  ?  h'it 
vont  be  vorth  nothing  if  h'it  be." 

"  I  tell  you  I  held  it,  as  you  call  it,  as  I 
would  a  child  of  your  own." 

"  Suppose  h'it  vakes,"  was  said  in  a  tone 
scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

A  hearty  laugh  was  the  immediate  reply;  and 
then,  "  Vake  I  my  belief  is  I've  dosed  him  so, 
he'll  never  wake  again." 

"  H'its  best  to  make  sartain  sure.  I  says, 
h'old  un,  you  leave  them  chops  and  come  and 
elp  h'us." 

*'  She  shant  —  and  that  's  once  for  all ;  do 
you  think  I  '11  have  my  supper  spoiled  ?  Where's 
Bill  ?  " 
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"  Gone  to  church  at  Foots  Cray,  to  pick  up 
a  young  un." 

Once  more  the  laugh  was  repeated,  and  fol- 
lowed by  "  That^s  a  capital  joke  —  gone  to 
church  !  you  *re  a  pretty  pair ;  and  you,  I  sup- 
pose, expect  to  travel  the  same  road,  because 
you've  fed  the  hungry,  and  sheltered  a  vagabond 
boy  with  his  pretty  white  mice.  Well,  sit  down 
man,  and  be  merry  ;  youVe  a  run  of  luck  to- 
day, and  here  are  the  fifty  guineas  as  soon  as 
the  job's  complete." 

"  Veil;  but  you  vont  elp,"  said  the  voice, 
with  eager  entreaty. 

«  No,  if  I  do,  I'll  be ." 

"  Veil  then,  I'll  go  to  vorke  by  myself;" 
and  this  was  spoken  decidedly,  as  if  the  guineas 
had  given  strength  to  the  nerves. 

"  I  swear  that  is  the  voice  we  heard  in  the 
Temple,"  said  Macgregor  in  a  whisper. 

"  'T  is  madness  to  wait  longer  for  the  signal," 
said  the  Colonel;  and,  applying  the  crow-bar  to 
wrench  off  the  lock,  he  was  about  to  exert  his 
whole  force,  when  a  yell  —  a  shriek  of  agony 
struck  upon  the  ear,  followed  by  the  cries  of 
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"  Help  !  Murder  !  murder  !  murder  !  "  in  faint 
and  fainter  tones,  mingled  with  a  sound  of  gurg- 
ling in  the  throat. 

The  light  was  instantly  extinguished  —  the 
Colonel's  hand  paused;  some  faint  rays  shot 
for  a  second  from  a  narrow  openmg  beside  the 
door,  and  a  voice  said, 

"  Ve're  sold.  Jack!  —  Bill's  peached.  Fly 
for  your  life  !  " 

In  the  same  second  the  Colonel  had  said, 
"  That  shriek  was  outside  !  You  two  wait  here, 
while  I  run  to  succour." 

The  Colonel  had  scarcely  left,  when  the  same 
voice  repeated  the  word  —  "  Fly  ;  "  and  then 
added,  in  tones  of  winning  entreaty,  —  "  For 
pity's  sake,  come,  Jack,  ve  vants  your  elp ! " 

"  No  hurry,  Mr.  Orator,"  was  the  answer ; 
"  just  put  a  plaister  on  your  own  jaw  for  once: 
honest  Jack  never  turned  tail  without  a  blow." 

With  these  words  a  window  partly  opened ; 
the  patrol  was  standing  just  outside  the  porch, 
and,  thinking  some  fellow  was  about  to  escape, 
levelled  his  pistol  and  fired. 
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"  It's  my  turn  now,"  said  a  voice  calmly, 
while  a  hand  was  taking  aim. 

The  shot  was  returned  —  and  the  patrol  fell 
before  he  could  reach  the  porch.  The  window 
closed  :  shortly  after,  all  within  seemed  as  still 
as  death. 

"What's  this?  Who's  wounded  ?"  said  the 
Colonel,  returning  with  horror  depicted  in  his 
face  —  his  hands  and  dress  covered  with  blood. 

"  'Tis  me,"  said  the  patrol,  "  but  the  rascal 
has  only  scraped  my  left  side — it's  not  much. 
Hark  !  there's  the  whistle.  Fire  away,  my 
heroes,  I've  another  pistol  left,  and  will  take 
more  time  the  next  shot." 

"  I  'm  not  hurt,  dear  Mac,"  said  the  Colonel 
briefly :  "  there  is  no  time  for  inquiry."  And 
the  crow-bar  was  applied  :  the  axe  thundered 
against  the  door  —  it  quickly  gave  way.  At 
the  same  moment  admittance  was  gained  in  the 
rear;  and,  regardless  of  danger,  the  Colonel 
and  Macgregor  rushed  in  on  one  side  —  the 
Colonel's  servant  and  patrol  on  the  other.  The 
dying  embers  flared  up  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  drops  of  grease  fell  from  the  meat  still  on 
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the  gridiron  :  —  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  They 
lighted  their  candles ;  searched,  yet  found  no 
trace  of  human  creature :  there  were  but  three 
rooms,  and  a  passage  with  closets.  In  the  front, 
where  a  greasy  and  begrimed  cloth  was  spread 
for  supper,  was  the  usual  furniture  of  a  cottage. 
In  the  inner  were  two  empty  beds;  and  the 
third,  which  was  spacious  and  flagged,  contained 
little  save  spades,  and  picks,  mattocks,  some 
trusses  of  straw,  empty  hampers  of  all  sizes,  and 
a  well  of  water. 

"  Are  there  no  rooms  up  stairs?  No  places 
of  concealment  in  the  roof?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  None,  Sir,"  answered  the  patrol  :  "  but 
we  '11  search  presently.  Let  's  examine  the 
closets."     They  did  so. 

In  some  they  found  clothes ;  in  others  provi- 
sions and  crockery :  one  cracked  basin  was 
filled  with  butter — another  with  pitch :  mingled 
with  bread,  cheese,  onions,  bacon,  tallow, 
candles,  and  tobacco,  were  scattered  human 
teeth,  with  undried  patches  of  the  gum  adher- 
ing.    The  next  shelf  was  garnished  with  human 
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hair,  of  all  lengths  and  colours,  and  rolled  in 
strips  of  stout  soft  leather  ;  these,  however,  were 
scarely  noticed  at  the  moment  by  the  Colonel 
and  Macgregor,  as  they  hurried  from  door  to 
door :  they  had  but  one  object,  and  which  for 
the  time  made  them  alike  indifferent  to  the 
capture,  or  extraordinary  disappearance  of  the 
inmates. 

"  Here  is  another  door,"  cried  Macgregor, 
as  he  tore  aside  the  coarse  furniture  of  a  bed, 
and  again  their  united  efforts  were  directed  to 
break  it  down  ;  they  did  so,  and  came  upon 
the  bare  walls. 

"  That  's  all  a  sham,"  said  the  patrol,  "  and 
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"  Move  the  other  bed,"  said  the  Colonel, 
which  was  made  to  turn  up  and  look  like  a 
wardrobe ;  it  was  secured  to  its  place  by  some 
means  or  other,  but  soon  gave  way  to  the  force 
applied,  and  they  saw  another  door.  Again, 
they  tried  their  power ;  a  hollow  hea\y  echo 
answered  their  blows  :  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  dis- 
covered a  chamber  arched  like  a  cellar.     The 
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Colonel  seized  the  carriage-lamp,  and,  stretched 
upon  one  feather  bed,  nearly  covered  by  an- 
ther, he  beheld  the  lifeless  figure  of  his  friend 
Glenlonelv  ! 
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CHAP.  XXX. 


THE    ESCAPE. 


Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ; 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

Shakspeare. 

We  almost  fear  that  our  intense  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  Lord  Glenlonely  has  made  us  want- 
ing in  humanity  to  others.  We  must  leave  his 
Lordship  for  a  short  time  to  the  care  of  his 
friends,  while  we  explain  the  cries  which  first 
gave  alarm  and  betrayed  the  attack. 

The  post-boy,  as  had  been  arranged,  was  in- 
structed to  creep  up  to  the  stable  door,  and,  if 
possible,  to  enter  and  ascertain  if  the  gig  and 
horse  were  within.  When  Jack  arrived  at  the 
door,  he  found  it  locked  ;  and,  being  an  old 
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hand  at  his  trade,  he  cunningly  lifted  the  loose 
tiles,  groped  under  the  roof,  and  dived  into  cre- 
vices, with  the  hopes  of  finding  the  key  :  the 
search  was  fruitless.  As  the  next  resource,  he 
examined  the  planks,  and,  finding  the  end  of  one 
loose  and  rotten,  he  tried  to  bend  it  back,  so  as 
to  admit  his  body.  The  opening  was  soon  made, 
and,  being  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  he 
had  only  to  stoop  down  and  insert  his  head  and 
shoulders ;  well  knowing  that  the  other  portions 
of  his  body  would  follow  in  due  course.  The 
poor  fellow  had  just  got  in  his  head  and  shoul- 
der, when  his  neck  was  seized  by  a  thorough- 
bred bull  bitch,  which,  as  usual,  had  made  her 
ferocious  attack  without  one  warning  note. 

Jack  had  time  only  to  utter  one  shriek,  and 
cry  for  help  ;  the  next  moment  he  was  choking 
in  his  own  blood  :  such  was  his  hapless  con- 
dition when  the  Colonel  came  to  his  assistance 
from  one  side,  and  his  servant  from  the  other. 
The  man's  struggles  were  fearful  :  thinking 
that  the  board  had  sprung  back  and  clipped  his 
body,  they  tore  away  the  plank,  and  drew  out 
the  head  and  neck  with  the  blood-thirsty  brute 
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attached,  and  deepening  the  wounds  at  every 
gripe. 

An  exclamation  of  horror  escaped  from  the 
Colonel,  as  he  saw  the  man's  face,  the  dog's 
head  and  fore-legs,  bathed  in  blood.  He  seized 
the  animal,  struck  it  with  his  pistol,  tried  to  take 
aim ;  but  the  struggles  of  man  and  dog  made 
the  risk  of  firing  too  great.  Again  he  seized 
the  animal,  and  endeavoured  to  tear  its  limbs 
asunder  ;  but  all  in  vain :  you  might  have 
chopped  the  brute  to  pieces  ere  it  would  have 
relinquished  its  hold. 

"  This  will  do,  Colonel,"  said  Shawe,  as  he 
thought  of  a  clasped  knife  in  his  pocket.  "  Steady, 
one  moment." 

And  while  the  Colonel  put  his  knee  upon  the 
man's  chest,  and  held  up  the  dog,  Shawe  drew 
his  knife  across  its  neck,  severed  the  body 
from  the  head,  and  threw  it  away.  The  head 
was  not  so  easily  disposed  of:  even  in  death  the 
bloody  jaw  griped  the  throat  like  a  vice,  and  it 
required  their  united  force  to  relieve  the  sufferer. 
They  next  removed  the  neckcloth  :  Jack  gasped 
for  breath,  and  showed  signs  of  returning  life. 
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"  The  neckcloth  has  saved  hiirij"  said  the 
Colonel,  as  he  examined  the  wound.  "  Now, 
Shawe,  run  for  his  companion;  we  must  retm-n 
and  attack  this  accursed  hovel." 

The  order  was  quickly  executed,  and  the  for- 
tress as  quickly  carried.  It  only  remains  to 
say  how  the  patro]  were  employed  while  the 
Colonel  and  Macgregor  were  striving  to  restore 
life  to  Lord  Glenlonely. 

The  officers  had  sounded  every  board,  made 
a  way  into  the  roof,  tried  the  well  to  see  if  it 
were  dry  ;  but  still  could  find  the  means  of 
neither  egress  nor  concealment. 

As  again  thev  were  examinino^  the  flag-stones 
of  the  back  kitchen,  or  whatever  it  should  be 
called,  and  turning  over  a  pile  of  empty  ham- 
pers, one  said  to  the  other, 

"  Have  you  removed  them  three  trusses  of 
straw  in  the  corner  ?  " 

"No,  I  hav'n't ;  but  they  lie  as  neat  and 
close  as  wax.     There  can  be  nothing  there." 

"  Perhaps  not :  but  let 's  have  a  look."  And, 
stooping  down,  the  man  lifted  the  first  truss,  and 
flung   it  aside  :  his   companion  was   about  to 
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follow  his  example,  when  he  said,  as  he  still 
held  the  binders,  "  Why  what  the  devil 's 
this  ?  it  wo'n't  budge  a  peg.  Let 's  try  the 
other." 

The  two  were  fastened  to  the  ground;  and,  on 
holding  a  light  near,  two  cords  were  seen  which 
passed  round  each  truss  and  held  them  to  the 
ground. 

"  Another  sham  :  but  this  shan't  give  us 
much  delay." 

And  drawing  his  sword  he  cut  the  bindings, 
cleared  away  the  loose  straw,  and  detected  a 
heSLVj  trap-door :  stamping  his  foot  to  hear 
whether  it  were  hollow  beneath,  he  said, 

"  There  's  their  run,  for  a  hundred." 

The  door  was  strongly  fastened  from  be- 
neath, and  it  was  only  by  breaking  it  to  pieces 
that  the  bolts  could  be  withdrawn :  when  this 
was  done,  and  the  remainder  turned  upon  its 
hinges,  they  saw  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  dry 
sandy  soil  of  the  country.  They  were  both  well 
armed,  and  resolute  :  once  more  bringing  the 
carriage-lamp  into  use,  they  descended  the  steps 
and  came  to  a  low  narrow  passage. 

"  Let 's  gc>  on,"  said  the  old  soldier ;   "  one 
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man's  as  good  as  a  thousand  here,  and  we  can't 
be  surprised  in  the  rear." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  other  ;  '*  and 
lucky  for  me  that  I've  got  one,  as  well  as  a 
scratch  on  my  side.  I'm  blessed  if  the  ball 
would  n  't  have  gone  through  my  heart  if  I 
had  n't  sprung  into  the  porch  as  the  trigger  was 
pulled." 

"  I  should  n't  wonder ;  another  time  be  more 
steady,"  said  the  old  soldier. 

And,  after  a  while,  they  proceeded  in  silence, 
and  with  caution ;  by  degrees  the  passage  be- 
came higher,  the  sand  was  less  mixed  with 
gravel,  and  the  labour  of  excavation  had  been 
less. 

"  Here  's  their  track,"  said  the  patrol,  in  a 
whisper ;  and  he  lowered  the  lamp  and  pointed 
to  retreating  footsteps  in  the  loose  sand.  Pre- 
sently there  was  a  breath  of  fresh  air:  a  few- 
more  yards,  and  they  came  into  a  large  cavern 
of  white  silver  sand ;  the  bright  and  tranquil 
moon  lighted  the  entrance,  and  was  reflected  in 
a  piece  of  water,  smooth  and  polished  as  a 
mirror. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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"  They  've  done  us,"  said  the  soldier,  as  he 
traced  their  steps  to  the  water's  edge. 

"  I  'm  blessed  if  they  hav'n't,"  said  the 
wounded  man  :  "  it 's  some  time  since  that  pud- 
dle was  moved." 

"You're  right  there;  but  we'll  move  it 
again : "  and,  proceeding  with  caution,  they 
waded  through  the  water  which  filled  the  en- 
ti'ance,  and  woke  the  sleeping  moonbeams  into 
a  thousand  stars  of  glancing  light. 

This  idea,  probably,  did  not  enter  into  their 
heads,  while  their  feet  were  so  fully  employed  : 
whether  or  no,  they  soon  left  the  water  to 
recover  its  repose,  and,  scrambling  up  a  steep 
bank,  they  found  themselves  amongst  the  series 
of  old  gravel-pits.  "  Knacker's  Hall  "  was  out 
of  sight  —  but  the  plantations  were  not ;  and, 
as  the  old  soldier  looked  at  the  extensive  cover, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  said, 

"I  fear  we've  no  chance;  but  we'll  have  a 
gallop,  and  spread  the  alarm,  if  we  do  no 
more." 

As  the  moon  and  stars  were  now  in  equal 
splendour,  they  extinguished  the  lamp ;    and, 
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threading  the  gravel-pits  and  heath,  they  made 
at  once  to  their  horses. 

"  Well,  Master  Willum,  you  hav'n't  run 
away,"  said  the  old  soldier. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  gallant  lad;  "  IVe  been 
dying  to  be  in  the  fun.  What  have  you  been 
a-doing?  but  you  arn't  had  it  all  to  yourself 
like." 

*'  How  so  ?     Did  they  escape  this  way  ?  " 

'*  They,"  said  Willum,  "  I  don't  know  about 
they ;  but  one  fellow  came  a  driving  smack 
along  the  road :  when  the  pistols  went  pop, 
pop,  pop,  he  pulled  up  in  a  hurry  ;  so  up  I 
rides,  just  to  look  about  me  like,  and  seed  the 
fellow  scampering  off  like  a  dog  with  a  tin- 
kettle.  I  chevied  him  a  bit,  but  was  afeared  of 
losing  all  my  nags  ;  and  yonder 's  all  he  left  me:" 
and  '  Willum,'  laughing  at  the  sport,  pointed 
to  a  knacker's  cart,  and  a  half-starved  horse 
which  was  feeding  by  the  road  side. 

"  Let's  see  if  there's  any  name  on  the  cart," 

said  the  old  soldier ;  and,   by   the  aid  of  the 

moon,  they  made  out  a  tin  plate,  on  which  were 

some    figures    of    countless    thousands  ;    and, 
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nearly  obliterated,  the  name  of  "  Brooks,'*  or 
"  Burke." 

"  I'm  dashed,"  said  the  other  patrol,  "  if 
he  hasn't  left  his  hide  behind  him:"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  raw  horse-hide  which  lay  huddled 
up  in  the  blood-stained  cart. 

"  That 's  my  prize  ! "  cried  Willum  ;  and, 
with  the  buoyancy  of  rude  and  youthful  spirits, 
he  lifted  the  hide,  and  discovered  the  body  of 
an  infant !  Brave  as  he  was,  he  was  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  sight,  and  started  back  with 
horror. 

The  officers  —  both  married,  both  fathers  — 
felt  more  deeply,  if  they  betrayed  less  alarm 
than  the  youthful  "  Willum." 

"  The  bloody  scoundrels  !"  exclaimed  the  old 
soldier;   "  I  guess  their  trade." 

"  The  heartless  robbers  !  "  cried  the  wounded 
patrol,  as  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
once  more  lifted  the  bloody  pall.  "  Merciful 
Heavens  ! "  he  exclaimed,  throwing  it  aside, 
and  looking  on  the  dead,  "  'tis  my  own  dear 
babby  !  my  own  pretty  innocent !  "  And  the 
father  folded  in  his  arms  the  infant,  which,  but 
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a  few  days   before,  he  had   consigned    to    the 
grave. 

To  return  to  Lord  Glenlonely.  The  first 
measure  which  the  Colonel  adopted,  was  to  re- 
move his  friend  from  this  den  of  iniquity. 
There  was  still  the  lingering  warmth  of  life : 
faintly  and  unequally  the  heart  still  beat,  and 
the  lungs  slowly  respired.  The  fresh  air  seemed 
to  have  some  efFect;  but  the  eyes,  half  closed, 
dull,  and  fixed,  looked  like  death. 

"  I  won't  despair,"  said  the  Colonel :  "  re- 
member that  villain's  words  :  they  have  drugged 
his  wine,  or  given  some  opiate  in  his  food." 

"  It  must  be  so,"  replied  Macgregor  ;  ''  have 
you  no  spirits  to  chafe  his  hands  and  tem- 
ples?" 

"  There 's  a  bottle  of  brandy  on  the  supper- 
table,"  said  Shawe. 

"  Fetch  it :  and  yet  I  shudder  at  using  any- 
thing from  that  accursed  house." 

"  There  's  a  well  of  water,"  said  Shawe,  who 
always  had  his  wits  about  him  ;  "  that,  at  least, 
will  be  pure  enough." 

o  3 
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"•  And  better,  too,"  answered  Macgregor : 
"  go,  get  a  bucket  full." 

Shawe  immediately  obeyed,  and  was  off'  like 
a  shot. 

After  waiting  about  ten  minutes,  "  What  can 
make  that  idle  rascal  so  long?"  said  the  Colonel, 
with  impatience. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  ere  Shawe  made  his 
appearance,  with  a  bottle  in  one  hand,  and  a 
handkerchief  in  the  other,  with  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  wiping  his  brow. 

"  March  a  little  quicker,"  said  the  Colonel 
sharply.  "  And  pray.  Sir,  where  the  devil  is  the 
water  ?  " 

The  man  shook  his  head ;  his  face  was  as 
pale  as  a  sheet :  he  tried  to  speak ;  his  voice 
trembled ;  and,  with  evident  agitation,  he  said, 
"It's  no  fault  of  mine.  Colonel." 

"  How  so?  Shawe,  my  faithful  fellow,  what's 
the  matter?"  asked  the  Colonel,  whose  kind 
lieart  smote  him  for  having  spoken  harshly. 

"By  all  that's  holy!"  said  the  man  with 
emphasis,  "yonder  is  the  den  of  devils;  or  men 
have  made  it  hell." 
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"  Why,  what  now  ?  Are  the  rascals  taken  ? 
What  have  they  found  ? "  asked  Macgregor. 

"  Found,  Sir  ! "  said  Shawe ;  and  he  looked 
towards  the  cottage,  and  shuddered  at  the 
I'^collection  of  what  he  had  found !  After  a 
moment's  pause,  he  continued,  "  You  may  well 
ask  me  what  is  found.  I  went  to  the  well : 
there 's  a  beam  lies  across,  and  a  groove  worn  in 
the  centre ;  seeing  no  pulley,  I  laid  the  rope  in 
this  to  steady  the  bucket ;  I  hauled  away,  and 
pulled  up  —  a  dead  body  ! " 

''Gracious  powers  !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel; 
and,  looking  first  on  Lord  Glenlonely,  then  to 
Heaven,  he  breathed  a  prayer  of  gratitude  to 
that  Power  which  had  delivered  his  friend  from 
such  hands. 

"  Was  it  quite  dead  ?  Was  it  cold  ? "  asked 
Macgregor. 

"  Quite,  Sir,"  answered  Shawe ;  "  but  not 
many  hours,  I  should  think.  It  is  a  lad  about 
fourteen,  with  dark  complexion,  large  black 
eyes,  and  teeth  like  snow :  the  poor  boy  looks 
more  Italian  than  English." 
o  4 
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Shawe  had  scarcely  concluded  his  account, 
when  the  two  patrol  and  "  Willum"  came  up 
with  the  horses:  their  story  was  quickly  told; 
and,  when  the  cousins  heard  of  this  fresh  horror, 
they  looked  at  each  other,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  exclaimed, 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  leave  this  unhal- 
lowed ground  ! " 

"  Shall  we  gather  some  heath,  and  place  my 
lord  upon  a  door  ? "  asked  Shawe. 

"  Ko,  no,"  cried  the  Colonel ;  "  nothing  from 
that  accursed  den  shall  be  touched?" 

"Shall  I  bring  out  the  gig  and  horse?" 
asked  the  post-boy. 

"My  sash,"  said  Shawe;  at  the  same  time 
unwinding  one  which  he  always  wore  since  he 
had  been  wounded. 

This  was  soon  spread  out.  Lord  Glenlonely 
laid  upon  it,  and,  supported  at  the  ends  and 
sides,  he  was  slowly  borne  to  the  house  of  the 
hospitable  Mr.  Bodkin. 

Before  they  started,  the  Colonel  and  Mac- 
gregor  were  not  unmindful  of  the  unfortunate 
post-boy.     It  was  proposed  to  carry  him  also ; 
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but  Jack  refused,  saying,  if  they  could  but  lift 
him  on  his  horse,  he  should  do. 

"  Only  put  me  up,  your  honours,  and  I  shall 
be  at  liome :  I  was  born  in  a  waGTgon,  and  have 
lived  all  my  life  on  the  back  of  a  horse."' 

This  request  was  complied  with ;  and  Jack's 
bow  legs,  which,  with  time,  had  assumed  the 
arch  of  a  horse's  rib,  clipped  so  tightly,  that  he 
returned  home  safe ;  though  too  weak  to  help 
himself  off,  or  walk  to  his  bed. 

"  And  the  poor  murdered  boy,"  said  Mac- 
gregor,  turning  to  Shawe ;  "  he  must  not  be 
left  behind." 

"He's  not  forgotten,  Sir,"  replied  Shawe; 
"  one  might  as  well  have  left  a  partridge  in  a 
kite's  nest  —  the  bloody  wretches  ! " 

And  Shawe  proceeded  to  explain  that  they 
had  found  some  clothes  in  a  closet,  probably 
those  of  the  deceased ;  and,  having  paid  this  re- 
spect to  the  body,  it  had  been  laid  across  one  of 
the  horses,  and  given  to  the  charge  of  "  Willimi." 

"  Poor  boy  ! "  he  said,  mournfully  ;  "  the 
wretches  could  be  tender  enough  to  serve 
o  5 
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themselves,  though  they  murdered  without 
mercy." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Macgregor. 

"  Wliy,  Sir,  though  the  poor  boy  was  sunk 
head  foremost,  the  rope  which  passed  round  his 
ankles  was  lined  with  lamb's  wool,  and  there 
w^as  no  more  bruise  on  the  skin  than  if  a  lady's 
finger  had  touched  the  flesh." 

At  this  moment  the  Colonel's  voice  was 
heard,  inquiring  if  all  were  ready :  more  than 
one  voice  answered,  "  Yes,  Sir ; "  and  the  melan- 
choly and  motley  procession  retraced  the  gloomy 
windings  of  the  green  lane. 

Apart,  and  some  fifty  yards  in  the  rear,  was 
a  solitary  horseman  :  a  long  military  cloak 
partly  concealed  his  figure  :  one  end  of  the 
cloak  was  rolled  up,  and  rested  on  the  saddle- 
bow; and  the  rider's  attention  seemed  to  be 
fixed  upon  the  object  thus  carefully  placed.  It 
was  the  father  watching  over  the  corpse  of  his 
child  !  the  innocent,  whose  sleep  of  death  had 
been  thus  rudely  invaded  ! 

The  proffered  hospitality  of  the  Bodkins  was 
soon  put  to  the  trial,  and  found  to  be  any  thing 
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but  wanting.  As  Mrs.  Bodkin  had  only  one 
spare  bed  in  her  house,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  fulfilling  her  offer  of  giving  the  best  to  hi< 
Lordship  :  all  that  motherly  kindness,  thought, 
and  attention  could  do,  was  done  by  Mrs.  Bod- 
kin ;  and  if  the  cherry-bounce  were  not  pro- 
duced, it  was  merely  because  it  was  not 
wanted. 


o  6 
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CHAP.  XXXI, 


THE    SUMMING    UP. 


Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. 

All  h  Well  that  Ends  Well.     (Scene  the  last.) 

So  profound  was  the  lethargy  in  which  Lord 
Glenlonely's  senses  were  steeped,  that  the  firing, 
shrieks,  and  bustle  of  the  scenes  we  have  de- 
scribed, were  utterly  unheeded.  From  within 
a  little  of  the  time  when  he  drank  off  the  prof- 
fered tumbler  of  negus,  his  sleep  was  as  the 
sleep  of  death. 

Hour  after  hour  Colonel  Murray  and  Mac- 
gregor  Campbell  watched  by  his  bed,  and  looked 
for  the  signs  of  returning  perception. 

As  the  morning  advanced.  Lord  Glenlonely 
became  restless  :  his  eyes,  still   half  closed  and 
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dull,  occasionally  turned  in  their  sockets  :  one 
moment  the  limbs  were  slightly  convulsed,  the 
brow  was  contracted ;  then  again,  all  was  calm 
as  if  some  frightful  dream  had  passed,  and  a  few 
deep-drawn  sighs  relieved  the  chest.  When 
these  symptoms  had  returned  more  than  once, 
and  a  few  indistinct  murmurs  had  escaped  from 
the  lips,  he  appeared  to  sink  into  a  more  tran- 
quil and  healthy  slumber. 

Mrs.  Bodkin,  whose  cares  had  been  incessant, 
once  more  entered  the  sick  chamber  ;  and  at 
length  persuaded  the  cousins  to  retire  for  a  time, 
and  take  the  rest  they  so  greatly  needed. 

For  more  than  two  hours  Mrs.  Bodkin  held 
watch  by  the  side  of  his  Lordship's  bed.  From 
time  to  time  she  gently  drew  back  the  curtain  : 
and,  seeing  how  calmly  her  patient  slept,  she 
began  to  think  that  lords  did  sleep  much  like 
other  people,  though  she  still  doubted  if  they 
ever  snored.  One  time  she  was  startled  by  a 
slight  movement ;  and,  to  her  surprise  and  delight, 
the  sleeper  had  raised  his  arm  and  stretched 
it  on  the  outside  of  the  clothes  :  still,  however, 
the  sleep  was  unbroken  ;  and,  after   gazing  for 
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some  time  on  the  unconscious  limb,  she  gently 
took  his  Lordship's  hand  in  her  own,  and  then 
again  laid  it  on  the  coverlit.  Whether  Mrs. 
Bodkin  were  struck  by  that  patrician  beauty 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  or  whether  she 
replaced  the  hand  in  a  more  easy  position,  we 
cannot  decide ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that 
dreamy  interviews  with  her  Borough  friends 
flitted  before  her  eyes,  and,  in  imagination,  she 
had  already  told  the  Simpkinses,  Popkinses,  and 
Halls,  all  about  his  Lordship's  visit  to  Rosemary 
Cottage  :  such  was  her  pleasing  occupation, 
when  she  heard  — 

"  Merciful  Father  !  where  am  I  ?  " 
O,  la  !  my  Lord;   why  your  Lordship's  alive 
and  speaks  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Bodkin,  as  she  started 
up  and  withdrew  the  curtain. 

The  light  was  too  much  ;  the  voice  —  every 
thing  was  strange.  Lord  Glenlonely  pressed 
the  much  admired  hand  upon  his  brow,  and  en- 
deavoured to  collect  his  thoughts  :  he  had  al- 
ready surveyed  the  bed- furniture,  the  fire-place 
filled  with  ringlets  of  split  and  twisted  deal ; 
the  white  chimney-piece,  ornamented  with  two 
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wax  apples  and  one  Windsor  pear,  whose  tail 
was  reflected  in  a  small  glass  raised  by  two  laro-e 
balls,  which,  as  well  as  the  gilt  frame,  were  un- 
papered  in  honor  of  his  Lordship.  What  could 
it  all  mean  ?  He  must  be  dreaming:  and,  without 
removing  his  hand,  he  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Oh  that  I  could  wake  from  this  long  and 
fearful  dream  !  " 

"  Why,  la  :  my  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Bodkin, 
gently  taking  his  hand :  "  why,  you  are 
awake." 

Lord  Genlonely  stared  at  the  kind  expres- 
sion which  beamed  from  the  mass  of  fat  beside 
his  bed  ;  and  said, 

"Am  I  indeed  awake?"  and  taking  Mrs. 
Bodkin's  hand  between  both  his  own,  as  if  to 
dispel  his  doubts  ;  he  added  :  "In  mercv, 
kind  woman,  do  not  deceive  me  ;  say  where  I 
am,  and  what  has  happened." 

"  La  !  my  Lord,"  replied  Mrs.  Bodkin, 
does  n't  your  Lordship  remember  being  upset 
and  murdered  ?  And  how  you  're  alive  with  the 
Bodkins,  and  I " 

Lord    Glenlonely   listened   to  no   more  :   he 
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pressed  his  hands  to  his  aching  brow,  and  once 
more  said,   "  Shall  I  never  wake  again  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bodkin  began  to  think  his  Lordship  was 
delirious ;  and,  without  concluding  her  un- 
finished sentence,  she  ran  out  of  the  room  to 
call  Colonel  Murray  and  Macgregor  Camp- 
bell. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Herbert !  "  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  as  he  hastened  to  the  bed. 

That  voice  could  not  be  mistaken.  Lord 
Glenlonely  started  up,  and  recognised  his 
friend. 

"  God  be  praised  for  this  his  mercy  ! "  cried 
tiie  Colonel,  as  his  feelings  overflowed  with 
gratitude  ;  and  once  again  the  veteran  wept 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  earliest  friend. 

"  And  Campbell,  too ! "  cried  Lord  Glenlonely, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Macgregor,  and  re- 
ceived his  fervent  greeting  :  "  But  how  is  this  ? 
I  cannot  be  dreaming  still  ; "  and  suddenly 
throwing  his  arms  round  the  Colonel's  neck,  he 
drew  his  ear  towards  him,  and  said ;  "  Tell  me, 
George,  is  she  well  ?  Does  my  Emily  live  ?  tell 
me  this,  and  I  will  believe  that  I  do  notdrp-am." 
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"  Well  ;  quite  well,  and  expecting  your 
arrival." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  all  gracious  Providence — 
thanks  for  this  mercy  and  blessing  above  all 
others  !  But,  why  do  we  tarry  ?  Where  am  I, 
Murray  ?  What  has  happened  ?  To  horse  !  to 
horse  !  or  shall  I  die  with  happiness ;"  and,  with 
a  wild  hysterical  laugh,  he  sank  exhausted  on 
the  bed. 

"  My  friend  Lindsay  !  my  dear  Lindsay  ! 
you  must  be  calm.  Rest  for  a  while,  while  I 
sit  by  your  bed:  you  shall  presently  hear  all 
that  has  happened ;  only  now  be  calm.  Your 
life,  Emily's  happiness  —  it  may  be,  her  life 
too  —  depends  upon  your  obedience  to  my 
prayer." 

Lord  Glenlonely  obeyed;  and,  ere  long,  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  listen.  At  Colonel 
Murray's  request,  he  consented  to  remain 
until  the  morrow  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bodkin. 

"  Kind,  good  people  ! "  he  exclaimed,  when 
he  afterwards  heard  of  their  devoted  attention ; 
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"  how  ungrateful  I  must  have  seemed  to  the  fat 
little  soul  who  watched  by  my  bed." 

"  Never  mind ;  she  has  forgiven  you." 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  so ;  for,  in  truth,  when  I 
asked  where  I  was,  and  she  answered,  '  All  alive 
with  the  Bodkins  ! '  my  hands  and  feet  were 
still  asleep,  and  tingling  with  ten  thousand  pins 
and  needles  !" 

"  And  you  thought  Queen  Mab  wished  to 
add  to  your  tortures  by  talking  of  bodkins  ? " 
said  the  Colonel,  indulging  in  one  of  his  merry 
laughs  at  a  joke  which  tickled  his  fancy. 

"  I  thought  you  would  laugh,"  said  Lord 
Glenlonely,  smiling ;  "  but  I  tell  you,  it  is  a 
fact." 

"  Fact,  or  not,"  replied  the  joyous  Colonel, 
"  it  will  do :  I  shall  make  something  of  it.  And 
now,  good-bye,  till  I've  ordered  the  horses  for 
to-morrow." 

For  once,  the  morrow  came.  The  three 
friends  reached  town  without  further  accident ; 
and  Lord  Glenlonely,  spurning  all  thoughts  of 
rest  or  delay,  proceeded  to  Carlton  Axilla,  and 
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folded  Emily  St.  Clair  to  his  warm  and  devoted 
heart. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  happmess  is  such  a 
stupid  thing ;  at  least  to  talk  about.  We  could 
have  gone  on  for  ever  with  the  trials  and 
troubles  of  this  passing  world,  amusing  our- 
selves, and,  we  hope,  our  readers ;  now,  alas  ! 
when  we  see  only  happiness  before  us,  we  come 
to  a  stand- still.  Never  mind;  all  things  are 
for  the  best  ;  and,  as  our  worthy  publishei*s 
have  touched  our  elbow,  and  hinted  it  is  time 
to  stop,  it  is  quite  as  well  that  we  have  no 
lanojuao^e  to  describe  the  meetinfj  between  Lord 
Glenlonely  and  Emily  St.  Clair. 

Who  can  ?  Who  ever  could  ?  or  who  ever 
will  be  able  to  paint  the  thrill  and  extacy  of 
bliss  of  two  so  deeply  attached  —  so  firmly  de- 
voted !  of  those,  whose  love  grew  stronger  in 
despair  ;  whose  hopes,  when  crowned,  sparkled 
with  purer,  brighter,  twofold  happiness  from 
the  proof  and  trials  they  had  previously  borne  ? 
Never,  never,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  was  the 
poet's  beautiful  thought  so  fully,  so  exquisitely 
realized.     As  we  read. 
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Sorrow  to  him  that  hath  a  true  touched  ear 
Is  but  the  discord  of  a  warbling  sphere, 
A  lurking  contrast,  which,  though  harsh  it  be, 
Distils  the  next  note  more  deliciously. 

—  We  could  almost  believe  that  the  author  of 
"  Rimini  "  must  have  known  Herbert  Lindsay 
and  Miss  St.  Clair  in  their  day  of  trial,  and 
subsequently  seen  the  happiness  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Glenlonely ;  —  that  he  owed  to  them  the 
inspiration  of  the  thought. 

Little  remains  but  to  say,  that  when  the  late 
Baron  had  been  mourned  twelvemonths,  a  day 
was  fixed,  on  which  Miss  St.  Clair  was  to  be- 
stow her  hand  upon  the  one  she  had  loved  so 
faithfully. 

That  happy  day  arrived ;  and  never  till  this 
moment  did  we  so  bitterly  lament  our  state  of 
celibacy.  Had  w^e  but  a  wife  to  consult,  we 
might  hope  to  win  a  smile  of  approbation  from 
many  a  fair  face  as  we  talked  of  blonds,  and 
satins,  Honiton  sprigs  upon  Brussells  lace,  and 
the  highest,  happiest  imagining  that  ever  settled 
on  a  pair  of  sleeves ;  and,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  crowned  Victorine  with  victory.     We  will 
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not  attempt  it ;  we  foresee  our  fate ;  and  feel 
that  we  should  founder  amidst  furbelows  and 
flounces,  or  be  wrecked  upon  the  points  of  a 
bonnet. 

As  it  is,  we  can  only  say  that  Miss  St.  Clair 
was  so  very  lovely,  and,  on  that  day,  appeared 
in  such  particularly  exceeding  beauty,  that  we 
thought  she  needed  little  of  those  elegant  attires 
which  seemed  to  receive  their  grace  from  the 
form  they  were  intended  to  adorn. 

One  thing  struck  even  our  unpractised  eye, 
as  unusual ;  there  were  three  bridesmaids.  When 
this  important  question  was  discussed,  Miss  St. 
Clair  was  puzzled  how  to  make  her  choice  from 
her  dear  friends  the  Misses  Murray.  Cissy  — 
dear  Cissy  —  was  the  youngest,  but  some  how 
or  other  always  managed  to  have  the  most  to 
say,  and  continued  to  be  the  favourite  with  all. 

"  I  cannot  separate  you,"  said  Emily  to  her 
friends,   "  you  must  all  accept  the  oflfice." 

"  Separate  the  Graces  !  "  exclaimed  Lord 
Glenlonely,  with  one  of  his  sweetest  smiles, 
"  who  could  be  so  cruel  or  so  gothic  ?  " 

"  And  yet,"   said  Cissy,  with  an  arch  look. 
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aiid  purposely  turning  her  back  on  Macgregor 
Campbell,  "  and  yet  I  fear  that  will  be  our  sad 
fate,  sooner  or  later." 

"  If  I  may  speak  without  offending,"  said  old 
Jean  Moggeridge,  who  was  standing  near  when 
the  question  was  discussed,  "  I  should  say  that 
the  number  3  is  the  luckiest  choice  you  could 
make." 

"  You're  right,  my  good  Jean,"  said  Lord 
Glenlonely  laughing ;  "  and  your  opinion  shall 
decide  the  point." 

Carlton  Villa  was  retained  by  the  Murrays 
and  Miss  St.  Clair,  until  after  the  marriage, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Saltenham  still  remember 
that  happy  event  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction, 
when  they  think  of  the  money  spent  on  the 
occasion.  After  the  ceremony.  Lord  and  Lady 
Glenlonely  started  for  Scotland;  and,  under 
that  title,  once  more  dwelt  beneath  the  roof 
which  had  sheltered  their  infancy. 

On  that  day  Moggeridge  —  the  great  and 
faithful  —  once  more  played  the  part  of  valet  ; 
and,  with  his  grand-daughter  by  his  side,  occu- 
pied the  rumble  of  a  new  travelling  chariot. 
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Orders  had  been  given  as  to  ample  dimensions, 
but  Jean  looked  with  a  sigh  to  the  state  carriage 
of  his  late  Lord.     However,  he  allowed  that  it 
was  but  right  that,  now  "  his  bairn  was  Laird," 
he  should  have  his  own  way ;  and,  settling  the 
snowy  locks  which  had  been  deranged  in  climb- 
ing the  new-fangled  concern,   he  took  his  seat; 
and,    if  we  except    the   principals,    we    doubt 
whether  he  were  not  the  happiest  of  the  happv. 
Poor  Moggeridge  !  honours  and  blessings  be 
upon    the    memory  of  that  good  and    faithful 
servant ;  w^ould  that  we  had  been  better  able  to 
do  justice  to  a  character,   which,   we  grieve  to 
say,   is  year  by  year  more   rarely  found.     He 
lived   to  see   the  line  of  Glenlonely  renewed, 
and,  having  bound  the  ashen  faggot  for  three 
successive  years,  bowed  his  venerable  head  and 
obeyed  the  summons  to  eternity.     Lord  Glen- 
lonely, as  chief  mourner,  followed  his  body  to 
the  grave,  and  walked  at  the  head  of  the  many 
who   bore  his  respected   name.     A    huge   flat 
stone,  bearing  only  the  words  "  John  Mogge- 
ridge,"   mark    the    spot    where    his    ashes    lie. 
Within   the  church,  on  a  simple  marble  slab, 
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are  recorded  the  virtues  and  fidelity  of  the 
servant,  the  attachment  and  gratitude  of  those 
he  served.  Rarely  does  a  soul  escape  from  this 
world  with  so  little  to  answer  for  in  the  next ! 

To  return  to  the  party  at  Carlton  Villa. 
Generally  speaking,  when  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom depart,  there  is  a  something  like  gloom 
on  those  that  are  left  behind.  Whether  the 
old  think  with  a  sigh  of  the  days  that  are 
gone,  and  the  young  of  the  days  that  may 
never  arrive ; — whatever  may  be  the  cause,  such 
is  usually  the  effect. 

Even  Cissy  could  not  rally  her  usual  spirits, 
and,  in  answer  to  something  Macgregor  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  she  said  gravely, 

"  Well,  dear  Mac,  thus  much  I  promise,  that 
the  next  time  I  go  to  a  wedding  it  shall  not  be 
as  bridesmaid. 

Macgregor  punished  the  lips  by  a  kiss  for  not 
saying  more.  Within  two  months  from  that  day 
Cissy  Murray  had  assumed  the  title  of  Mrs. 
Macgregor  Campbell. 

Ere  we  say  adieu  to  dear  Cissy,  we  must  cite 
her   case  to  prove  the  danger  of  playing  with 
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edged  tools.  She  had  found  such  mischievous 
pleasure  in  handling  Cupid's  darts,  and  had  so 
often  pricked  her  fingers  with  impunity,  that  in 
the  end  she  became  heedless :  when,  one  fatal 
day,  an  arrow,  intended  for  her  cousin,  was 
pressed  against  her  own  fair  bosom ;  the  barb 
entered,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid 
of  Macgregor,  we  fear  the  wound  would  have 
proved  mortal.  Beware,  ye  beauties,  with  a 
gipsy's  eye  —  beware  of  flirtation  ! 

Of  Cissy's  sisters,  we  need  only  say  that  we 
hear  they  are  likely  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  younger  sister,  and  complete  "  the  sad 
separation  "  of  the  Graces.  Their  mother,  the 
amiable  Lady  Murray,  is  as  blessed  as  mother 
can  be ;  and,  instead  of  repining  at  their 
expected  happiness,  she  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  she  will  have  three  homes  instead 
of  one. 

Colonel  Murray  is  still  a  Benedick,  and  likely 
to  be  so :  he  is  still  the  same  devoted  son, 
affectionate  brother,  and  faithful  friend;  he 
still  loves  his  joke,  and  perpetrates  an  occasional 
pun  for    the   benefit   of  those   who    have   wit 

VOL.  III.  p 
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enough  to  understand  it;  but  joke  him  upon 
matrimony,  and  you  make  him  as  grave  as  the 
dullest  on  earth  could  desire. 

Cato,  the  brave  and  constant  companion  of 
the  Colonel's  wanderings,  is  rapidly  sinking : 
this  is  a  great  grief  to  the  Colonel.  Landseer's 
touch  has  immortalised  his  noble  and  expressive 
semblance  ;  but  this  is  not  enough  :  Cato  is  as 
the  last  remaining  link  of  former  days;  the  hand 
of  Carlota  de  Basscourt  has  often  rested  upon 
his  head  ;  her  voice  had  praised  his  beauty,  his 
valour  and  fidelity  ;  and  now,  as  the  poor  dog 
watches  his  master,  and  strives  to  look  his  last 
through  the  film  which  has  gathered  on  his  eyes, 
the  Colonel  reads  the  decree  of  death,  and  drops 
a  tear  as  he  says,  "  Yes,  my  poor  Cato,  we  also 
must  soon  be  parted  ! " 

Curiosity,  if  not  interest,  may  seek  to  know 
the  fate  of  others  who  have  played  their  part. 

Alexander  Melville   Gordon    was   seen    and 

heard  of  no  more  :  afraid,  or  ashamed   of  his 

fnends,  he  left  the  country.    If  some  few,  who 

had  admired  his  talents,  regretted  his  call  from 

the  Bar,  many  rejoiced  at  the  loss  of  one  whose 
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mind  they  envied,  and  whose  sarcasm  they 
feared. 

Calender  Castle  was  sold,  together  with  those 
acres,  to  purchase  which  Gordon's  father  had 
toiled  and  heaped  up  riches.  Could  the  Laird 
of  Mac  Mountain  have  looked  from  the  grave 
in  the  pride  of  his  human  heart,  how  bitterly 
would  he  have  felt  the  vanity  of  earthly  things. 
Gordon's  retreat  was  never  known  :  his  affairs 
were  entrusted  to  an  entire  stranger,  who  was 
instructed  to  sell,  prepare  the  title,  and  remit  the 
proceeds.  This  was  done  to  the  uttermost  farthing, 
and  with  the  least  possible  expense  and  delay : 
proving  to  the  last  Gordon's  penetration  of  cha- 
racter, by  selecting  a  bright  exception  to  a  rule 
too  general ;  and  fixing  on —  an  honest  laAvj^er. 

The  "  gentle  Burke,"  being,  in  his  way,  a 
man  of  infinite  refinement,  deserted  London, 
and  sought  the  "  modern  Athens  :  "  after  living 
some  time  in  that  splendid  city,  he  suddenly 
rose  to  that  eminence  which  Mr.  Thurtell  had 
predicted  :  never  was  a  prophecy  more  amply 
fulfilled.  The  name  of  Burke  has  obtained  an 
eternity,  of  which  many  a  learned  professor 
p  2 
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may  despair :  their  names  may  die,  and  be 
forgotten  ;  but  his  will  live  for  ever.  Until  the 
English  tongue  perish  from  the  earth,  "  Burke" 
will  be  remembered  as  the  butcher  of  the  home- 
less, houseless,  confiding  poor ;  —  the  bloody, 
heartless  trafficker  in  human  flesh  ! 

To  the  very  letter  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled. 
It  was  not  merely  "  the  monument  he  had 
raised  "  to  his  memory ;  but  subsequent  lines  in 
the  same  ode  applied,  if  possible,  with  greater 
force  to  him,  than  to  the  bard  whose  spirit 
penned  them  :  ''*  Non  omnis  moriar ;  multaque 
pars  mei  vitahit  lihitinam." — or,  in  English,  I 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  ;  a  great  part 
of  me  shall  escape  the  grave  ! 

His  skeleton  is  preserved  in  a  glass  case  ! 

The  prophet,  "honest  Jack  Thurtell,"  es- 
caped to  America,  and  managed  to  touch  the 
thousands  ;  they  soon  ran  through  his  pocket, 
and  the  love  of  his  country,  or  some  less 
patriotic  reason,  once  more  led  him  to  old 
England,  where  the  absence  of  his  friend 
"  Burke  "  brought  him  into  trouble. 

"  Honest  Jack"  was  tried  and  convicted  for  the 
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murder  of  one  "  Wear  ;  "  a  man  who,  probably, 
deserved  hanging  as  much  as  himself.  The  bold 
daring  of  the  man ;  his  able,  almost  eloquent 
defence ;  his  unflinching  firmness  to  the  last  ; 
his  perfect  symmetry  of  form,  must  still  be  fresh 
within  the  memory  of  most.  Should  critics 
imagine  that  there  is  some  cUscrepancy  of  dates, 
we  beg  to  say  once  for  all,  that  we  are  right, 
and  the  Newgate  Calendar  is  wrong  throughout. 
Our  task  is  done;  as  enjoined  by  the  words 
of  that  genius  who  seemed  to  grasp  the  past, 
present,  and  future,  we  have  gone  '*  from  point 
to  point  : "  —  and  yet  there  is  one  spot,  one 
being  who  must  not  be  forgotten  —  heV  Italia 
and  Giovannino.  The  romantic  retreat  of  Castel- 
a-mare  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care  :  de- 
prived of  his  dear  Signor,  the  young  philo- 
sopher dabbled  with  chemistry  and  gas,  and  set 
fire  to  the  Castle.  The  few  persons  on  the 
spot  could  do  little  to  save  a  building, 
which  seemed  fated  to  the  flames  :  Giovannino, 
however,  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  : 
and  having  with  difficulty  reached  the  machi- 
nery which  was  to  supply  the  floods  of  water, 
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he  put  it  into  action  just  in  time  to  save 
the  bare  walls,  and  drown  himself  and  com- 
panions, had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  further  aid. 

Should  the  curiosity  of  any  traveller  be 
awakened  by  our  description,  we  think  it  right 
to  say  that  nothing  will  be  found  but  the  wild 
ruins  of  a  castle,  and  scenery  wilder  than  the 
ruins. 

Eventually  Giovannino  had  the  offer  of  re- 
joining Lord  Glenlonely.  There  was  a  struggle 
between  grateful  fidelity  and  the  horrors  of  the 
North.  The  former  conquered  ;  and  he  was 
domiciled  at  Glenlonely,  on  condition  of  leaving 
experimental  philosophy  to  the  Penny  Maga- 
zines. 

In  a  trinket-box,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  late  Lady  Glenlonely,  were  found  some 
papers  and  trifles,  once  the  property  of  Lord 
Glenlonely's  brother.  In  this  was  discovered 
the  half  of  that  ring,  which  had  been  divided 
when  Emily  Crawford  plighted  her  faith  :  the 
evidence  was  complete  ;  for,  on  applying  one 
half  to  the  other,  the  broken  motto  was  united. 
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and,    "  Love  is   the  bond  of  peace"    distinctly 
read. 

With  that  motto  we  conclude.  May  the  bond 
between  ourselves  and  readers  never  be  broken. 
And,  with  the  prayer  of  the  good  Father 
Bonelh,  we  sav  farewell  !  —  Pax  vobiscum  ! 


THE    END. 
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